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A VISIT TO BLENNERHASSET’S ISLAND. 
By Auice C. HALL. 


Tue shifting current of our lives had stranded | refuge for one sorely pressed by the trying circum- 
us for a few months upon a shore, the high, | stances of life! What a sense of repose after being 
picturesque banks of which were washed 
by another kind of current, that of Za 
Belle Riviére. There, guarded in the 
rear by the Ohio hills, with those of 
Virginia rising beyond its river frontage, 
a diminutive town, or rather hamlet, had 
years ago planted itself. Having per- 
formed this duty, it seems to have gone 
off into a sleep, quite as profound and 
far longer than that of Rip Van Winkle, 
from which nothing has sufficed to awaken 
it, not even a Presidential campaign, 
beyond a faint show of animation in the 
way of a momentary twitching of the 
sleepy eyelids at the announcement of the 
successful candidates. What a place of 
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harassed by the noise and worry of the world, with 
only now and then the faint, far-away whistle of 
the locomotive to recall its wearying turmoil ! 

To be sure, there was the river with its con- 
stant steam navigation, but a steamer, unlike a 
railway train, which is an enemy to tranquillity, 
and a destroyer of romance, enhances the one 
and promotes the other, and, notwithstanding our 
knowledge to the contrary, seems to be possessed 
of esthetic rather than commercial value. Always 
an object of beauty, it is something to be admired 
as well as utilized. At least, there was no limit 
to the admiration excited by the endless proces- 
sion of them that passed our little world, serving 
as links to the great world outside, ‘yet not in the 
least creating a sense of restlessness, or marring 
our pleasant tranquillity. Attractive as were these 
huge birds of passage by daylight, they were still 
more so at night, when, with their, many-colored 
lights flashing brilliant jets into the: placid depths, 
they would mysteriously project themselves within 
the watery basin lying in front of the town, the 
similiarity of which to a lake being caused by a 
sharp curve in the river below, which concealed 
its course from view. The effect was then far 
more magical than real. It was as if a bit of 
wonderland had suddenly opened out before our 
eyes. Even the tows, with their long array of 
coal-barges, proved objects of interest, as they 
plodded slowly by with a labored breathing that 
was almost human, and a wheezing that seemed to 
have become chronic. 

As for the river itself, our opinions were under- 
going a radical change. Certain impressions of 
it, as it swept past the ‘‘ Queen City’’ in a turgid 
flow, had engendered a degree of skepticism as to 
the appropriateness of its well-known cognomen, 
which, upon a more intimate acquaintance, had 
entirely disappeared. Yet, the ‘River of Many 


Characters’’ would seem to be a more fitting’ 


sobriquet ; for probably no other stream presents 
so many and such contrasting phases. Had we 
not, within the short space of two weeks, seen it 
from a turbulent flood, that, as it rolled from bank 
to bank, swept all before it, subside to the stillness 
and clearness of a lake, making a mirror of itself, 
in which the landscape might look and smile at 
its pictured loveliness? What visions of beauty, 
of grace, and of softness it held! Then, indeed, 
it more than established its claim to Za Belle 
Riviére. But what was gained in beauty was lost 





in utility; for the low stage of water that makes 
such loveliness possible precludes the frequent 
transit of the steamers, and to the commercial 
mind at least, a muddy river at ‘full banks,”’ 
plowed by steamers throwing up amber cascades, 
would be a sight far more enjoyable. 

But what spot is so charming that its attractions 
cannot be enhanced by historical associations? 
The near proximity of Blennerhasset’s Island, and 
the fact that the neighborhood was the theatre of 
scenes long since passed into history, gave to our 
surroundings an interest which mere beauty could 
not impart. The Ohio River and some of its 
tributaries will always be identified with that epi- 
sode in our American history in which Aaron Burr 
so conspicuously figures. Inspired by these asso- 
ciations, we were not slow to refresh our memories 
in regard to those stirring events. Under our 
vine-draped porch, with its outlook upon the 
river, we read whatever could throw light upon 
the subject. Again we followed the career of that 
strange man from the time when, flushed with 
ambitious plans, he proceeded to carry them into 
execution, to that fatal night when, finding that 
all was lost, he ordered the hole to be cut in his 
boat, through which, under cover of the darkness, 
the chests of ammunition, which were to play an 
important 7é/e in the expedition, were sunk in the 
waters of the Mississippi. Soon after, he was 
fleeing alone and forsaken through the wilds ot 
Alabama, hunted as a felon by the officers of a 
government which had once bestowed upon him 
the next to the highest gift in its keeping. What 
a significant contrast! But the story is too well 
known to dwell upon. It is one, however, that 
will grow in interest with the advancement of 
time, not only because’ of the magnitude of the 
scheme undertaken, but the mystery which seems 
ever destined to surround it. 

Even more closely is the Ohio River associated 
with the fate of the unfortunate Blennerhassets. 
To its protection Blennerhasset entrusted himself, 
when, after taking a precipitate leave of his island 
in the dead of night, he managed to elude his 
would-be captors, and fled, a fugitive from justice, 
until he succeeded in making the appointed ren- 
dezvous with Burr. Upon its swift current also, 


swollen by ice and angry floods, Mrs. Blennerhas- 
set not long after embarked with her two chil- 
dren, and having safely performed the long and 
perilous voyage in the cold of midwinter, and with 
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only the sorry comforts of a keel-boat, at last re- | 
joined her husband. The same waters that washed | 
the shore of their beautiful island home swept 

by their later home at Natchez, which was the 

scene of heroic struggles to retrieve their shattered | 
fortunes ; swept by the city in the streets of which, | 
years afterward, alone and unknown, their oldest | 


devotion, sharing in the general calamity, as she 
was afterward burned to death. 

One could hardly imagine two people better 
fitted, to all appearances, both by nature and 
education, to enjoy life in its best and highest 
sense, than were Mr. and Mrs. Blennerhasset, 
while their devoted attachment to each other 


son, Dominick, is supposed to have died; the | through all their strange vicissitudes, cannot but 
same city where the only descendants of the | excite the admiration of those who follow their 
































THE HEAD OF THE ISLAND. 


family, those of the youngest son, also deceased, 
are said to reside. ‘ 

The ‘‘ Blennerhasset Papers,’’ a voluminous 
book, reads with the interest of a romance, albeit 
one with a bad ending. And indeed what a 
pitiless fate it was that followed each member of 
this family! Beginning life with such fair pros- 
pects, how quickly were they overtaken by that 
strange adversity that pursued them to the bitter 
end: father and mother dying in want; the two 
eldest sons, mere wrecks of manhood, perishing 
miserably, and even the faithful black servant, 
who for years clung to the family with touching 


career. Mrs. Blennerhasset early gave evidence 
of being possessed to a marked degree of that 
| fortitude which she ever afterward so royally dis- 
| played, a possession which one may almost be 
| justified in regarding as a calamity, since it seems 
| to be predetermined that upon those thus endowed 
| the ills of life shall fall most heavily. 
To what extent Mr. Blennerhasset was impu- 
cated in the real scheme of Aaron Burr, how far 
| his sympathies were enlisted beyond that sorry sub- 
| terfuge of the Washita enterprise, or whether his 
| ambition rose above the glittering bauble of the 
| Bastrop lands, will ever be matter of conjecture. 
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But whatever may have been his fault in this matter, 
and notwithstanding the too apparent weakness of 
his character in some respects, one cannot but feel 
an ardent sympathy for the man whose unswerving 
devotion to his wife made him feel, even in the 
midst of dire trouble, that the loss of her valued 
picture outweighed all else. 

Leaving his family at Natchez a few months 
after their settlement there, he, in company with 
a faithful servant, started northward on horseback 
through the wilds of an almost unbroken country 
to look after the fate of his ‘‘ island home,”’ which, 





twenty miles backward to-morrow early in quest 
of it, where we have some hopes of recovering it. 
How, my love, will you soothe this heaviest of my 
sorrows? I have complained of none until this 
overtook me. May I soon be blest with the 
recovery of that talisman that I now so fully feel 
would never fail to keep my strength from failing 
and my hopes from becoming forlorn in the midst 
of all I may suffer from the malice of my enemies 
—captivity or death.’’ 

A long and unremitting search resulted, to 
his dismay, in a failure to recover the lost or 


¢ 





SKETCHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


however, he was not destined to reach until after 
many months, for it was on this journey that he 
was arrested and taken to Richmond for his trial. 
In a letter written to his wife when about three 
weeks on his journey, referring to a disturbing 
dream concerning her, he says: ‘‘ The manner in 
which you then appeared to me has all day long 
so haunted me, that I wished, soon after I got my 
valise taken to my room, to chase away such a 
phantom with a view of the little mammy, when, 
alas ! my yet last and greatest misfortune was visited 
upon me; the treasure, the greatest, after yourself 
and the boys, I could have in this world ; for if I 
do not recover it, it is irreparable—how shall I 
mention it? I lost your second self. Joe sets out 





stolen treasure. In speaking of this disappoint- 
ment, the devoted husband writes to his wife: ‘I 
hope you have not suffered the idolatrous grief 
with which I filled my last letter to affect you 
much. It was weakness in me to pour the melan- 
choly effusions of my heart into your breast ; but 
how could I resist so natural a remedy for my 
pain? While I possessed your image, I did not 
feel how really I was an idolater. When my hard 
fortune deprived me of it, I could see nothing in 
the loss so lively as the image of your death.’’ In 
his diary, kept during the long detention in Rich- 
mond preparatory to his expected trial, he makes 
the following entry: ‘‘I had this morning a long 
double letter from my adored wife. Its red seal 
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was as welcome to my 
eyes as the evening star 
to the mariner after the 
agitations of a storm.”’ 
That the object of this 
devotion was in all re- 
spects worthy of the 
homage paid to her, is 
evinced by the still 
further comments upon 
the letter which follow. 
‘‘There I soon saw how 
industriously my beloved 
continued to practice the 
only fraud her pure soul 
is capable of conceiving 
—that of endeavoring to 
hide from me all she 
feels for me and has 
suffered for our dear 
boys.’’ Nor are the pro- 
testations of affection for 
her husband scarcely less 
ardent on the part of 
Mrs. Blennerhasset. It 
is impossible not to feel 
the liveliest sympathy for 
people who are domi- 
nated by such senti- 
ments. 

Another characteris- 
tic of Mr. Blennerhasset 
stands out with marked 
prominence, and that 
was the marvelous for- 
bearance displayed by 
him toward the author 
of all his misfortunes. 
Although Aaron Burr 
was responsible for his 
ruin, the loss of home, 
wealth, and much that 
had heretofore consti- 
tuted his happiness, yet, 
under all his suffering, 
deprived of personal lib- 
erty, his honor assailed, 
and a blighted future 
before him, not one word 
of complaint toward the 
“‘arch deceiver’’ escapes 
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his lips. No; we mistake. In his 
last interview with Burr, after a 
long and patient waiting, in which 
he had received no indemnity for. 
the losses sustained at his hands, 
and his just claims had been met 
with a studied neglect, which 
finally culminated in.a_ sneer, 
then the trodden worm turns, the 
patient spirit can no longer brook, 
such treatment, and much to our 
relief the victim at last speaks 
his mind. Having deter- 
mined upon what he calls 
his ‘‘ultimatum’’ with 
Burr, he resolves ‘‘to 
burst the cobweb du- 
plicity of all his eva- 
sions’? with him upon 
money matters, and in 
return is treated ‘not 
as a faithful associate, 
ruined by my past con- 
nection with him, but 
rather as an importunate 
creditor, invading his 
leisure or his purse with 
a questionable account.” 
In this interview, in 
which Blennerhasset 
speaks some plain truths, 
Burr seems for once to 
have lost his self-con- 
trol, and unmasked his 
real character, which 
calls out from his unfor- 
tunate dupe the follow- 
ing ‘‘ ultimatum’’ on his 
part in regard to his de- 
stroyer: ‘‘Such a dimi- 
nution of that suavity of 
address with which he. 
had already too often 
diverted me from my. 
purpose, now exhibited 
him a heartless swindler 
in the last swoon of. his 
disorder.’’ We breathe 
more easily after this, 
and are conscious of an 
ardent wish that such a 
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discovery had been made long before. It might 
have saved the misguided victim a blighted 
life, and spared us so heavy a drain upon our 
sympathies. 

We eagerly gathered whatever personal reminis- 
eences could be obtained in the neighborhood 
concerning the island in its palmy days, and the 
remarkable events with which it is associated. 
Our genial host well 
remembered hearing 
his father speak of 
the efforts made to 
induce him, then a 
young man, to join 
with other of his as- 
sociates, who were 
to embark their for- 
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stairs to a small room at the top of the building, 
his imagination assuming a new phase at each 
succeeding flight, until, by the time they had 
reached their destination, it had worked him into 
a state of actual trepidation. There the plan of the 
expedition was revealed to him, and every induce- 
ment urged to prevail upon him to join it. Upon 


| a young man of a romantic or ambitious habit of. 


| mind these inducements, partaking so largely of 


| the couleur de rose, must have made no slight im- 


| 
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ABNORMAL GROWTH. 


tunes in this enterprise of Aaron Burr. Meeting 
Mr. Blennerhasset in Belpré one day, he was invited 
by him to go over to his island home, as he wished 
to confer with him upon a matter of importance. 


Accordingly, a few days after, the young man _ 


directed his skiff across the river, and landing at 
the island, presented himself at the imposing 
mansion, greatly wondering what could be the 
momentous conference which the master of it had 
solicited. Nor was his curiosity at all diminished 
when he found himself being conducted by his 
host, with an air of secrecy, up three flights of 





pression ; yet, to his credit, the result of the few 
days’ deliberation granted him was, that instead of 
intrusting his fortunes to the probable uncertainties 
of the expedition, he chose to remain at home, 
where he afterward founded a large family, his 
posterity scattered up and down the Ohio River, 
constituting some of the best citizens of that part 
of the country. 

One octogenarian of the neighborhood, who as 
a lad had lived a few miles up the Kanawha 
River, retained a vivid recollection of the fact 
that, during the autumn preceding the embarka- 
tion of the expedition, the slaves of Blennerhasset 
(the island belongs to the State of Virginia) were 
engaged in transporting corn from the island in a 
flat-boat to a mill farther up the river. The fre- 
quency with which they passed his father’s house, 
and the large amount of grain transported, at 
last aroused the curiosity of the family, which, as 
other suspicious events began to be noised abroad, 
grew into a conviction, afterward proved to be 
correct, that this grain was to form part of the 
provisions which Burr was having prepared for his 
cherished expedition. He also related that, pass- 
ing down the river ina skiff in company with his 
father the day following the flight of Blennerhas- 
set, they met a party of young men, among whom 
was an older brother of the lad’s, returning from 
the island in a boat, whither they had gone in the 
capacity of militia for the purpose of capturing 
Blennerhasset. To an inquiry from the father 
as to whether they had succeeded in catching 
‘little Blanney,’’ as he was frequently called, 
answer was shouted back that he had escaped 


them, ‘‘run like a whitehead sometime during the. 


night.’”’ This same old man drew for us, with 
trembling hand, from personal recollection, the 


plan of the island mansion, and the relative posi-- 
Only a 


tion of the buildings connected with it. 


few survive whose memory goes back to that. 
interesting period, and those few dwell upon it: 
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with an absorbing interest, which would indicate 
that it must have formed a marked epoch in their 
ewn lives, while the impressions which still linger 
in their memory of the romantic life led on the 
‘‘fairy isle’’ by its happy possessors seems to be 
that of a charming idyl. 

We resolved to take an early opportunity to 
visit this spot, around which for us also had long 
hung the halo of romance. A small steamer made 
daily trips to and from a point a short distance 
above the island. We had already come to feel 
no slight interest in this diminutive steam craft, as 
each morning she made her way up the river, stop- 
ping at all the regular landings, and many places 
that were not, in her willingness to oblige every 
one; directing her sharp-pointed prow first to one 
shore, then the other; dashing over to the Virginia 
side at a ‘‘hail’’ from some solitary passenger, 
then back to the Ohio shore; backing, turning, 
steaming, fussing, and fuming like a veritable little 
busybody, as if the work of the whole world rested 
upon her shoulders, and the day was far too short 
in which to accomplish her appointed tasks. At 
night she would come quietly gliding down the 
river, looking for all the world as if she had no 
other vocation in life than to make a pretty 
picture of herself in the placid depths, and giving 
us an infinite sense of relief at the thought that 
her day’s labors were almost over. To accom- 
plish our island excursion, and at the same time 
enjoy the novelty of a ride on this little steamer, 
was a combination of pleasures that was not long 
to be withstood. 

So one fine May morning we, two sympathetic 
souls, eager with the same project, boarded the 
Sallie. J , and steamed away to our destination. 
The day was gloriously fine, with that exhilarating 
freshness in the air peculiar to May. The river 
had arrayed herself in the clearest of blues, a 
color she does not often assume, and which gave 
added beauty to the landscape. Altogether the 
day was such as soon tempted us to the pilot- 
house the better to enjoy it. Our zigzag course 
and frequent delays, instead of proving annoy- 
ances, served as a means of diversion, and not the 
only pictures seen from behind the pilot-wheel were 
those from nature, for many an interesting bit of 
study in the way of human nature was afforded as 
we touched shore either for passengers or pack- 
ages. Sometimes the delay was caused by a for- 
midable array of farmer’s produce, destined for 








the neighboring market ; but the jolly stevedores, 
with black Sambo at their head, the jolliest of 
them all, jumping ashore, would make short work 
of its transportation to the steamer. These steve- 





A GIANT SYCAMORE ENTWINED WITH VINEs. 


dores or rousters, according to river parlance, who 
do the work of loading and unloading the steamers 
at the various landings, seem to be adepts in the 
art of turning work into play, making, as it were, 
a perpetual frolic out of it, judging from the jovial 
spirit displayed in its performance. Sometimes 
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ing lambs inclosed 
in a sheep-fold on a 
sunny knoll, which 
would be quickly 
secured by the nim- 
ble rousters, who 
made a picturesque 
procession as they 
filed back to the 
boat with their 
struggling and af- 
frighted _ burdens. 
When we consid 
ered the purpose for 
which these poor 
victims were being 
conveyed to mar- 
ket, and had a re- 
alizing sense of our 
own share in this 
wholesale slaughter 
of the innocent, 
then indeed a cloud 
seemed to come 
over the brightness 
of the beautiful May 
day, and we were 
ready to avow our- 
selves henceforth 
the strictest of vege- 
tarians. 

Up the river we 
advanced by slow 
degrees, past the 
rich bottom lands 
lying along the Vir- 
ginia shore, once 
owned by George 
Washington, past 
the lower end of 
Blennerhasset’s 
Island, or ‘‘ Little 
Blanny,’’ according 
to the vernacular of 
the neighborhood, 
beginning a mere 
point of land, and 
varying in width 

WATER-LILIES IN AN EDDY OF THE ISLAND. until at the upper 

; _ end, three miles 

the marketable object would be a hapless victim distant, it widens to half a mile. Steaming up 
in the shape of a terrified calf, or some poor bleat- the side of the island, and thinking how often 
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passing steamers, we recalled a certain paragraph 
in a series of articles prepared by Blennerhasset, 
under the head of ‘‘ Querist,’’ which appeared in 
the Ohio Gazette, published in Marietta, while 
Burr’s projects were still pending, advocating the 
separation of the Western country from the Atlantic 
States in a ‘‘ peaceable and constitutional manner.” 
The paragraph was to the effect that ‘it will for- 
ever remain impracticable for our shipping to per- 
form a return voyage against the currents of our 
long rivers.’” The writer did not seem to take 
into account the progressive tendency of the age, 


its silence is broken by the shrill whistle of the | 


and while the shores of his island echoed only the | 


sound of the dipping of oars and the song of the | 


boatmen, no prophetic vision or hearing seems 


| 


picture which could not easily be surpassed. We 
had already admired the wealth of foliage in which 
the island abounded, the festooning vines clamber- 
ing with lawless abandon over the tall trees, until 
the shores in places partook of almost paradisiacal 
beauty. The first thing that attracted our atten- 
tion upon going ashore was the enormous size of 
the trees by which we were surrounded. Such 
giant sycamores we had never seen before, and 
indeed they form a marked feature of the island. 
We lingered awhile at the landing, trying to recall 
in imagination the scenes of that eventful winter 
night when, amid the howlings of the storm and 
the darkness, Mrs. Blennerhassett accompanied 
her husband to the boat, and trusting her own 
fate and that of her children to a merciful Provi- 








A FOREST OPENING ON THE ISLAND’S EDGE. 


to have been granted him concerning the float- 
ing prodigy of the nineteenth century. When 
about half-way up the island, the pilot informed 
us that we were passing over land once owned by 
Aaron Burr. The constantly changing current of 
the river had obliterated every trace of it. Even 
the elements seem to have conspired against this 
unfortunate man, sweeping away his property just 
as fate had swept away his cherished schemes. 

We were landed at the upper end of the island, 
near the site of the Blennerhasset mansion. It 
was the same landing used by the family during its 
residence there. From here the outlook up the river 
is remarkably fine. Not far away is the conjunc- 
tion of the Kanawha and Ohio rivers, the latter 
spanned by the handsome bridge of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, while Parkersburg, on the 
Virginia side, and Belpré, on the opposite shore, 
with their surrounding hills, help to complete a 


| 
| 
| 


i 


dence, urged him to flee from the officers of 
justice, who were already on his track. With 
words of cheer she aroused his failing courage 
and inspired him with some of her own dauntless 
heroism. It is said that with her own hands she 
held a lighted torch to assist his embarkation, and 
shouted words of encouragement to him as he 
started on his perilous voyage. We endeavored 
to imagine, too, the horror of the following days, 
when she and her little ones were at the mercy of 
the mob which held possession of the house and 
grounds, making frightful havoc of their once 
vaunted beauty. 

A few old and dilapidated buildings now oc- 
cupy the site of the once famous mansion. A 


| giant sycamore has grown out of what used to be 


the cellar, and, spreading its branches far and 
wide, seems to be making desperate efforts to con- 
stitute itself as far as possible sole possessor of the 
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premises. A series of questions addressed to the 
woman who occupied one of the rickety buildings | 
elicited no satisfactory information, but finally | 
led her to inquire whether we were relatives of 
the ‘‘ Blennyhazeds.’’ This remarkable question 
was due to the fact that, having resided on the | 
island only two weeks, she had not yet become 


| glee that was refreshing to hear. 


as lavish of her charms as ever. All around us lay 
the river sparkling in the sunshine, with the pic- 
turesque hills rising beyond. The fresh May breeze 
swept through the grand old trees, while the birds 
sang as they only will sing in places left undisturbed 
by the hunter’s rapacity—with a very abandon of 
Drinking in the 











accustomed to the ques- 
tioning pertinacity of tour- 
this accounted also 
for her lack of informa- 
tion. There seems to be 
positively nothing that 
relic-hunters can carry 
away in the shape of 
mementos. 


ists ; 


preservation is due to their weight, which has pre- 
vented them from being transported long since. It 


is said that the boys of the neighborhood drive | 


quite a flourishing business in cutting staves from 
the island and converting them into canes, which 
are sold as relics. 

This utter desolation of all that once constituted 


a charming home was sad indeed. Yet nature was | 


Only the stone cappings to the front | 
steps of the house remain, and the fact of their | 








GLIMPSES OF RIVER AND WOOD.—A BIT OF STRATEGY. 


loveliness of the scene, one thought of the poem 
written by Mrs. Blennerhasset in her later years, 
entitled ‘‘ The Deserted Isle,’’ which seems to be 
the wailings of a heart mourning over the irre- 
trievable loss of a home, the remembrance of which 


| seemed ever afterward to haunt her like a beautiful 
|dream. We cannot refrain from giving two stanzas 


of it: 


“ The stranger that descends Ohio’s stream, 
Charmed with the beauteous prospects that arise, 
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Marks the soft isles that, ’neath the glittering beam, 

Dance with the wave and mingle with the skies ; 

Sees also one that now in ruin lies 

Which erst, like fairy queen, towered o’er the rest 
In every native charm, by culture dressed. 
There rose the seat, where once, in pride of life, 

My eye could mark the queenly river’s flow 

In summer’s calmness or in winter’s strife, 
Swollen with rains or battling with the snow. 
Never again my heart such joy shall know. 

Havoc and ruin, rampant war, have passed 

Over that isle with their destroying blast.” 

It is very evident from her letters that she never 
became reconciled to the fate that deprived her of 
the once cherished home. In the same poem she 
says: 

“ Oh, why, dear isle, art thou not still my own? 

Thy charms could then for all my griefs atone.” 
Why, indeed! our own hearts echo, and remem- 
bering all that her loss involved, we felt like 
execrating the memory of the ‘‘tempter’’ who 
lured her and her loved ones from their Eden. 
Otherwise she might have been spared the sad fate 
that followed her so relentlessly, might have lived 
and died in her island home, and, instead of all 
the desolation that surrounded us, our eyes might 
have been gladdened by the sight of the proud 
mansjon rearing its spacious walls in the bright 
May sunshine. 

The hours on the island passed all too quickly 
for the accommodation of our pencils, which 
could not remain idle with so many objects to 
tempt their skill. The giant trees especially pos- 
sessed so much interest for us, that neither the 
heat of the sun nor any other discomfort could 
dampen our enthusiastic efforts to transfer them to 
our sketch-books. 





Allin good time the Sallie J came steaming 
down the river, and stopped to take us aboard. 
She was already headed for the shore, and was 
coming in, all staunch and trim, when, but a few 
rods from the landing, she stuck fast, the river 
being unusually low. Then what steaming and 
wheezing and fretting followed in her efforts to 
get off. She turned and twisted, and finally 
swung around with her stern wheel resting close 
to the shore, looking as if she had finally ‘‘ got 
her back up,’’ and was bound to remain where 
she was, 

The close proximity of the steamer ‘‘so near 
and yet so far’’ for any available opportunity 
of boarding her was rather exasperating. Thea 
came the happy inspiration, Why not reverse the 
usual order of things and get in at the back way. 
We looked at the big wheel quizzically ; to attempt 
to climb it seemed formidable ; and then, what if 
it should commence its revolutions during our 
transfer from the ground to the guards. Then 
came like a flash the thought, Was not that the 

| same place where Mrs. Blennerhasset displayed 
such heroism on that dreary winter night? Might 
we not be standing on the identical spot where 
| she stood, torch in hand and words of cheer on 
her lips? Should we display less courage than 
| did she? No; perish the thought! We quickly 
clambered to the guard, then, walking along its 
narrow planking, presented ourselves at the front 
| of the boat to the evident surprise of the captain, 
| who doubtless wondered by what novel method 
_ we had achieved onr embarkation. The steamer 
| was not long in getting clear of the sand-bar, 
| and at sunset we were landed at our starting 
| point. 





AT MUNICH IN 1880. 


By a Tourist. 


MunicuH has not, as Dresden, Nuremberg, 
Vienna, and many continental towns have, a 
charm which attaches the visitor at once to the 
place. In spite of its many beauties and great 
advantages to the artist, one must know it well 
really to like it—at least that has been my expe- 


| all—because of the houses!’’ And there is more 
sense in that than one would think. But in 
Munich no one could say such a thing. The 
| streets are built according to the best architec- 
| tural and sanitary regulations; the public build- 
| ings intended for amusement, instruction, and 


rience. I once heard of a country girl who was | ornament are placed exactly where they ought to 
asked, on her first visit to town, how she liked it. | be. The parks, public gardens, and squares are 
“The city ?’’ said she, ‘‘I didn’t get to see it,at | faultlessly kept, and full of large and beautiful 
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trees; and wherever one looks, one sees that the 
town is the first object of consideration, and there 
is nothing to hide its beauties from the eye. The 
taste of individual inhabitants is not consulted— 
why should it be?—there are large, well-built 
houses, and people may be very glad to be allowed 
to live in them, and to have a group of statues to 
look at in the middle of the square before them, 
to cultivate their barbarian taste. And so one 
says meekly, ‘‘ What handsome streets! so straight 
and wide !’’ and then one goes round the corner, 
and, coming upon some parts of O/d Munich, the 
heart is warmed and the eye gladdened by a 
departure from the stiffness of the new style, and 
a relapse into the irregularity and picturesqueness 
of houses owing their individual form and color- 
ing to owners and builders who have been centu- 
ries in their graves. Overhanging gables, curious 
and impossible corners, niches for images of saints 
and the Virgin Mary, steep red roofs, covered 
with the old, curiously-hollowed tiles which are 
never constructed nowadays, and the roof alone 
rising to such a height as to give room to at least 
five rows of windows, one above the other. 
Curious old doorways may be seen, with arched 
and vaulted passages, giving entrance into mas- 
sive buildings, once the homes of the richest 
burghers of the old time, and now inhabited by 
the less wealthy, who are inclined to overlook the 
inconvenience of the steep, dark stairs, the irregu- 
lar height of floor and window, and the ‘‘ ancient 
and mouldy smell,’’ in consideration of the mod- 
erate rent. So the carved galleries, looking into 
the court-yard, are filled with linen hanging to 
dry; around the frescos in the wall of the old 
court ivy is growing, and all sorts of household 
implements are strewed around, and coopers’ tools, 
stable- brooms, and the like fill the space—though 
here and there a tiny garden still gives evidence 
of the ancient burgher’s taste for flowers. But to 
appreciate Munich and the honest, good-humored 
citizen of the capital himself, one must mix with 
the people in their every-day life, and try to 
understand the curious mixture of shrewd com- 
mon-sense, romance, and simplicity which forms 
part of their character. 

Fancy the horror of the wife of a distinguished 
American physician, lawyer, or clergyman, if you 


her daughters, for an afternoon to the gardens of 
Tivoli or Brunnthal, there to drink beer or coffee, 





and industriously knit stockings until the husband 
and father should join them, and all sup together 
in the open air; or else to return at seven o’clock 
with their knitting-needles safely packed’ away in 
little baskets on their arms, to prepare the supper 
at home! Very frequently there is music in these 
gardens; and in the English Garden in fine 
weather the band plays almost every afternoon, 
and I doubt whether the well-educated young 
ladies aforementioned would be at all better able 
to appreciate the skill of the performers—or 
indeed half so well—as the quiet-looking Bava- 
rians. Who would suspect that quiet, stolid-look- 
ing man, sitting opposite us, with an enormous glass 
of beer before him, to be an excellent musician 
and composer? Near him is a tall, sentimental- 
looking figure, with a broad-brimmed black felt 
hat, curled up on one side, after the fashion of 
the ancient cavaliers; he wears his hair long in 
artistic style, disdains beer, and pours out his 
Rhine wine in a graceful, melancholy manner. 
He is a skillful house-painter and decorator, but 
is otherwise unknown to fame. To our left isa 
whole family of blooming girls with their portly 
mamma. They appear to have many acquain- 
tances here, and not a few admirers ; for the Herr 
Papa is one of the most influentiai burghers in the 
town, and whole chests of linen are known to be 
already prepared for the dowry of the girls. 
Students, with their gayly-colored caps and sash 
ribbons, greet them most respectfully; young 
officers in light-blue uniform and fearfully ugly 
cloth head-gear, are full of solicitude as to the 
health of the Frau Mamma and little Hans—of 
whom they hear, to their grief, that he fell out of 
the window the other day. But while they are 
exercising their tongues in this way, an unpre- 
tending-looking young civilian is filled with just 
indignation at the neglect of the waiters, who 
allow the young ladies to sit so long without beer. 
He fixes his hat more firmly on his head, vanishes 
among the crowd, and quickly returns with a cap- 
tured waiter, who listens to the unlimited order 
for beer, black bread, butter and salt, and soon 
provides entertainment for the whole party. And 
now the young civilian reaps his reward, for he 
has managed to ensconce himself in a corner 


| between Grethe and Minchen—to the utter defeat 
told her to take those well-educated young ladies, | 


of the Army and the University—and is trying to 
make up his mind as to which of the two girls is 
the prettier, when his attention is drawn, by the 
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smiles and nods of his fair neighbors, to a table 
near, where a pretty, well-dressed young wife is 
seated with her husband and baby two years 
old. Baby is thirsty, so mamma has calmly stood 
him on the table, and is holding the great glass 
beer-jug, with its pewter top, to the lips of her 
offspring, who appears strongly to approve of the 
beverage, and sucks away vigorously, to the great 
delight of papa. 

In wet weather these open-air amusements are 
few and far between—for who can drink beer in a 
garden in pouring rain? So much the greater is 
the rush to the restaurants and cafés under cover. 
Among the most original is, perhaps, the Raths- 
Keller,—the Guildhall Cellar,—built beneath the 
beautiful Guildhall. Descending a flight of steps 
from the streets, one enters a long, low hall, 
arched and vaulted in Gothic style, like the crypt 
of achurch. If it were not for the merry com- 
pany therein assembled, one might at the first 
glance be tempted to take it for such. But a 
nearer inspection soon dissipates the illusion. It 
is true that the ceiling and its arches and supports 
are painted everywhere, in every niche and cor- 
ner, in fresco, but saints and virgins are not rep- 
resented; on the contrary, peasant, burgher, and 
emperor—men of every degree and age—are here 
painted doing homage and justice to wine and 
beer, and glorifying the same. And all this with- 
out a single vulgar or profaning stroke of the 
pencil! On one side is Luther receiving two 
bottles of beer from the Duke of Braunschweig, 
after the Diet of Worms (an historical fact); on 
another, Richard Coeur de Lion takes a silver 
beer-jug from the hands of Charles IV., of France; 
in another part of the cellar are all the gods and 
the goddesses who have influence over the beer 





harvest, etc.,—that is to say, over hops and the 
fruits of the field,—and those who performed 
extraordinary feats in drinking, such as the god 
Thor, who drank the ocean; Indra, who drank 
thirty rivers ov/y, and soon. Near every picture 
is an explanatory verse. On one arch is Joan of 
Arc in arms, and near this is written, ‘‘ Only the 
land of champagne can bear in such wise its 
banner !’’ What would old Moltke say to a flag 
that is borne in such manner? Almost all the 
verses are spirited and witty, and suit the illustra- 
tions well. 

But the frescos are not the only ornaments of 
the cellar. The windows are painted in all sorts 
of witty illustrations of the love of the Munich 
citizen for beer and sausages; and through the 
colored glass falls a subdued and tinted light upon 
the carved oak tables, chairs, and settees; the 
curious tiled stoves, with sculptured heads and 
faces looking out at every corner; the old-fash- 
ioned beer-glasses ; and last, but not least, on the 
foaming beer, the gayly-colored wine in its long- 
necked bottles, the pretty waitresses running to 
and fro with every sort of eatable and drinkable, 
and the merry company assembled, composed of 
persons of almost every class, from the very highest 
to the simplest burgher who lives in the fourth 
story in a back street, and only brings his wife 
and children here as a great treat on holidays. 

Sober justices of the peace, retired gentlemen, 
nobles, professors, students, artists, all, or many, 
with their plump, comfortable-looking wives and ~ 
daughters, come and go in the Raths-Keller from 
morning to night, and only at two in the morn- 
ing, very often, is the light put out—and the 
inquisitive stranger wends his way to his hotel 
amid a group of still quite sober burghers. 





THE QUEEN’S ROSES. 


By GrEorGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


*Tis a quaint and beautiful legend, 
And easily understood, 

Of a German king, sin-hardened, 
And his young wife fair and good. 


In the castled towers of Wartburg 
Long had the old king dwelt, 

Childless, widowed, and lonely, 
Though courtiers around him knelt. 


With Ludowick, his only kinsman, 
He sat in his stately hall, 

And oft to the feast and the wassail 
He summoned his vassals all. 


He listened to tales of the tourney, 
He joined in the minstrel song, 
But without stood waiting in sadness 
A hungry and shivering throng ! 
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And none were asked in to the banquet, | 
Though bread was scanty and dear ; 
The king had no thought for his people, 
Nor cry of the beggar would hear. 


When the sullen winter departed, 
And the streams ran clear and free, 

He gathered his dogs and his hunters, 
And rode forth merrily. 





“THE CASTLED TOWERS OF WARTBURG.” 


Oft, oft in the depths of the forest 
Resounded his silver horn ; 

But he gave no meat to his peasants— 
He treated the poor with scorn. 


Vet at last he sickened of revel; 
And thus, with many a sigh, 
One day he spoke to his kinsman, 
** With weariness I shall die! 


«« What profit to me is the minstrel ? 
Mine eyes are heavy as lead, 

But not with slumber—I close them 
For loathing of light instead! 


“« What profit the ride to the wildwood, 
The slaying of bear or of boar? 

‘ We starve,’ cry the crowd that surround me; 
‘ Have mercy upon thy poor!’ 


“ And now by the rood that is holy! 
I'll win me a fair young bride ; 

My days shall be happy henceforward, 
Whatever my subjects betide. 


“These grim halls shall echo the 
laughter 
Of rosy boys and of girls, 
That shall drown the clamor of beg- 
gars, 
And banish the whining of churls!” 


Then Ludowick with smiling re- 
sponded 
(His heart with evil was fraught), 
“Oh, King, I will gladly aid thee; 
* Tis truly a royal thought !” 


But he sware a deep oath in silence, 

Though his bold brow hid its frown, 

‘No heir shall possess my kingdom 

And snatch from my grasp the 
crown !” 


In a ruined and ivied tower 
That leaned from a mountain’s 
crest, 
Dwelt a princess within her bower, 
Like a white dove in its nest. 


It chanced as the king spurred up- 
ward 
At a fierce wolf brought to bay 
On the craggy steep, he beheld her 
Among her roses that day. 


White hands kept time to her singing 
That rang like a silver bell ; 

To her feet in a shower of sunshine 
Her golden ringlets fell. 


And the king's gaze all unweeting, 
She sang ’neath her own rose-tree, 

“Ah! others have many lovers; 
Sweet Mary, I have but thee!” 


The king leaped down from his hunter; 
As one to a shrine might go, 

He reached the place where was standing 
The maiden with cheeks aglow. 


As a shadow the little fawn frightens 
By its mother’s side at play, 

So the maid was abashed by the stranger, 
And fain would have fled away. 
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“ Fear not, sweet child, ’tis thy monarch; 
Would a good king do thee wrong? 

The rose from thy cheek chase the lily, 
And sing me again thy song.” 


And mute gazed the mountain princess 
On the lips that spoke this name, 

Till the light of trust slow dawning 
O’er her pallid features came. 






There ’neath the sweet light of heaven 
She gave him her trembling hand :— 
They were wed in a roofless chapel 
By the bishop of that fair land. 


And with banners to royal Wartburg 
Did a gay train move apace; 

All the courtiers paid her reverence, 
But Ludowick hid his face. 
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“A RUINED AND IVIED TOWER.”’ 


Then nearer she drew, eyes raising 
That shone like the deep blue sky ; 

And the king asked many a question, 
And kindly she made reply. 


Till he said, heart touched with love-longing, 
“ Sweet orphan, I’ve need of thee ; 

Leave to owls and to bats this castle— 
The bride of thy monarch be!” 


And, alas! in the pleasant autumn 
There was famine in tnat fair land; 

All the corn in the ear was shriveled, 
But the king oped not his hand. 


Soon the folk, so oppressed with hunger, 
Hemmed in the royal towers, 

And the young queen’s heart went weeping— 
She prayed for harvest showers. 
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“ We are starving, starving, sweet lady !’’ 
She looked on the fainting throng, 
And her soul with a holy purpose 
Grew resolute, brave, and strong ! 


How the young maids flew at her bidding! 
She gathered both meat and bread, 

And descended herself with the hampers— 
For hours were the people fed! 


When, healed of their hunger, and happy, 
They, blessing her, went away, 

To the king stole Ludowick, the craven, 
With tales of the waste that day! 


Then the king smote his thigh in anger, 
And his cheeks they were all a-flame : 

“* How dared she herd with the beggars ; 
Let her hide now her face in shame!” 


And he mounted his snorting charger 
And dashed to the deepest wood, 

Where none of his hunters dared follow, 
To cool his fiery mood. 


And the queen, in her inmost bower, 
With a sore heart, hid from view, 

While she mourned o’er his cruel power 
And the hest he’d have her do. 


She span and she wrought with her needle ; 
But her face was wet with tears, 

For the plaints from below wild-shrilling 
Each in her own bower she hears. 


And her young heart’s blood seemed dropping, 
Each cry did pierce like a glaive, 

Till she vowed that the starving peasants 
Her generous hand should save! 


Mantled and coifed, with a basket 
That more than weighted her arm, 

She crossed the moat, praying softly, 
‘“* Dear Jesus, keep me from harm !’’ 


On the open cliff she was standing, 
The scene one moment to view, 

When, lo! came the king hard-riding, 
And his plotting kinsman too! 


And he looked with a glance malignant 
At the trembling queen’s pale face, 
As her mantle o’er food forbidden 
She drew with an air of grace. 


But she ’scaped not the king’s stern inquest; 
He spurred close up to her side: 

“Ah! seek ye yon swarming beggars ? 
And what does your mantle hide?” 


“O, Mary, be now my helper!’ 
She prayed with a parchéd throat: 

“‘ They are roses, my lord, sweet roses, 
I gathered by yonder moat.’’ 


Then the king, with a graceless gesture, 
Down clomb, and said, “I will see!” 
And he snatched from her hand the basket, 

While the queen prayed inwardly. 


From depth to the brim were sweet roses! 
Clusters of white and of red. 

Behold them! No earthly blossoms 
Did ever such perfume shed. 


One moment in utter amazement, 
The king on the roses gazed, 
Then back to the queen he gave them, 
While the heart that had prayed now praised. 


And the good queen took of the roses, 
The sweetest and fairest of hue, 

And reaching her white hands upward, 
His hunting-cap decked anew. 


And a strange and wonderful softness 
The eyes of the monarch fill; 

“ Sweet wife!” he murmured,—* Elizabeth, — 
AGo, work; ’tis thy Master’s will!” 


Then he bent on his cringing kinsman 
A look that was full of fire, 

And sternly made proclamation 
In tones of the deepest ire. 


“ Henceforth to the lowest dungeon, 
Unlit by sun or by star, 

Go, all who by wicked plotting 
The peace of my queen shall mar!” 


And lo! from that hour her basket 
A precious odor exhaled ; 
By unseen hands of the angels 
*Twas filled ere the white bread failed ! 


She doubled her errands of mercy ; 
Gave light for shadow and pain; 

“ Trust in the Lord,’’ she would whisper, 
“ You'll never trust Him in vain!’ 
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KITH AND KIN. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘ THE First VIOLIN.’’ 


CHAPTER IV.—MEETING THE THIRD. 
THe morning of Monday was half over. 


which at the moment was empty. 
posed satisfactorily of large amounts of goods 
already, and now for the first time he found a 
leisure moment, in which to take up a newspaper, 
and glance over it. It was the advanced Liberal 
journal of Irkford, the Dazly Chronicle. In a 
conspicuous place at the head of a column, in the 
middle of the paper, was a letter to the editor, 
entitled, “‘ Education in Denominational Schools.”’ 
This letter was signed, ‘‘ Pride of Science,’’ as if 


with a defiant challenge to the rival ‘‘ Pride of | 


Ignorance.’’ Aglionby’s eyes gleamed as he 
glanced down the columns, and his most dis- 
agreeable smile stole over his face. The letter 


several, with which he had enriched the columns 
He 


of that journal, on that and kindred topics. 
was not aware, himself, of the attention which 


these letters had attracted. He knew that gener- 
ally they called forth angry replies, accusing him 
of wishing to undermine the whole fabric of 
respectability ; to explode the secure foundations 


of society, and cause anarchy to be crowned ; and | 


to these fulminations he delighted to reply with a 
pitiless, slashing acerbity; an intuitive stabbing 
of the weak points in his opponents’ armor which 
must have made those enemies writhe. He had 
never yet paused to ask himself whether his 
course of action in the matter were noble or not 
He detected abuses, and those abuses flourishing 
rankly under a system which he thoroughly dis- 
liked ; and he hastened to expose them, and to 
hold up them and their perpetrators to ridicule ; 
dangling them before such a public as chose to 
take an interest in his proceedings, and scourging 
them well with whipping words and unsparing 
hand. His letter this morning was a pungent 
one. He had written it, on the Thursday night 
before, in a bitter mood, and the bitterness came 
out very clearly in the composition. He had 
made a point of investigating the proceedings 
and system at several denominational schools, and 
had collected some significant facts, -which he had | 
VoL. XVI.—20 


Ag- | 
lionby stood in the saleroom of the warehouse, | 
He had dis- | 


| cally pleased. 
| my precious effusion. 


used with considerable cleverness to bring a good 
deal of discredit on the clerical and denomina- 
tional party. 

**T shall be pelted to death for this in to-mor- 
row morning’s issue,’’ he reflected, looking cyni- 
**Holloa! Here’s a leader on 
What has it got to say ?”’ 

He had just begun to read, but was interrupted 
by a call of: 

‘* Mr. Aglionby !’’ 

He looked up, and saw one of the principals of 
the firm entering the room—and behind him 
another figure. Aglionby felt slightly bewildered, 
but not very much suprised, when he recognized 
the choleric-looking old gentleman of the Liberal 
Demonstration and the play, on Saturday after- 


| noon and evening. 
was from his own pen, and was not the first, by | 


‘The third time of meeting!’’ he reflected. 
‘*Kismet / The will of Allah be done !’’ 

He stood silent, while his glance wandered 
beyond both the men, to the doorway, and the 
beyond which was visible through it. Blank 
space. Neither a hat with a brim, nor yet one 
without ; nothing but the remembrance of a pair 
of deep-set gray eyes, a pale face, and a steadfast- 
looking mouth. 

““Mr. Aglionby !’’ was repeated. 

‘© Yes,’’ he answered, as he laid down ‘his 
paper, and advanced a step. 

‘«T think you are at liberty just now.’’ 

‘« There are no customers here at the moment,’’ 


. | he replied. 


‘* Then be good enough to take this gentleman 
round the premises. He is interested in our 
arrangements, so you will explain them to him as 
clearly as you com, and give him all the informa- 
tion he desires.’ 

Then with a bland smile, Mr. Jenkinson, the 
senior partner of the firm of Jenkinson, Sharp and 
Company, excused himself on the plea of a press- 
ing engagement at that very hour, from going 
farther with them, and they were left alone 


| together. 


Aglionby, turning to the old gentleman, saw 
that he was regarding him with an intense fixity 
of expression which had in it something. almost 
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fierce, and which called forth at once the young | 
man’s readily-aroused sense of the ludicrous. 

“Perhaps you would like to begin at the begin- 
ning ?’’ he suggested ; and the old man, meeting 
his eyes, and hearing his voice, most certainly | 
started and changed countenance. - 

** As you like—I don’t care,’’ he muttered, still 
contirfuing to gaze at his guide. 

‘Then come this way,’’ said the latter, con- | 
scientiously carrying out his directions. The 
visitor followed him, and Aglionby explained 
everything to him very clearly, but very soon 
came to the conclusion that his trouble was | 
wasted, for so absent-minded a man, he thought, 
he had never seen. Merely glancing at all the | 
things he was shown, he kept his eyes still per- 
sistently fixed upon the face of his guide, occa- 
sionally giving utterance toa “ Humph!’’ when 
it appeared necessary to say something, but evi- 
dently feeling but scant interest in the vast stock 
and complicated business of Messrs. Jenkinson 
and Sharp. 

At last they found themselves back in the sale- 
room. Aglionby remarked: 

‘I think you have seen everything now.”’ 
(This was entirely a figure of speech, for he was | 
convinced that the strange old man had perceived | 
little or nothing of it all.) ‘* Do you wish to see | 
Mr. Jenkinson again, or shall I show you out ?”’ 

** I should like a few words with you,’’ was the 


reply, unexpected but hardly surprising after his | 


peculiar behavior. 

‘*If we can be alone, that is. 
ask you a few questions.”’ | 

‘Perhaps I may not be disposed to answer | 
them,’’ remarked Aglionby a little dryly. 

‘Perhaps not, but I rather think you will. At | 
any rate you might as well hear what they are.” 

Aglionby glanced around. It was the dinner- 
hour, and there was no one in the saleroom but | 
themselves and a boy, the boy to whom he had | 
given a half-a-crown for keeping his place at the 
meeting on Saturday. This youth was undoing a 
blue handkerchief containing two slices of bread- | 
and-butter, and a bottle of cold tea—his dinner. 

‘* Bob, just clear out, will you, and get your 
dinner somewhere else,’’ said Aglionby good- 
naturedly. The lad raised a pale, delicately-sen- | 
sitive face, smiled, and picking up his little 
bundle, departed. 

‘* Now we are alone,’’ observed Aglionby, prop- | 

| 


I should like to | 
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| his eyes now, and no malice upon his lips. 
| bore little likeness to the hale-looking old man, 





ping himself up against a mountain of ‘‘ goods,”’ 
and sticking his hands into his pockets. The old 
gentleman seated himself on a solitary, wooden- 
bottomed chair, folded his hands on the top of 
his stout walking-stick, and said : 

‘«T wish to know your name.”’ 

‘“My name is Bernard Aglionby,’’ replied 
Aglionby, lifting his head a little, with a gesture 
of unconscious pride. 

‘*T thought so !’’ burst from the old man’s lips, 


| as he struck his stick upon the ground; and 


Aglionby, gazing at him fixedly, felt a strange 
sensation stirring at his heart. A rush of vague 


| recollections—memories strange and potent, par- 


taking both of sweetness and bitterness, came 
surging up in his mind. Whose spirit was it that 


| looked at him through those frosty blue eyes? 
| The pause that followed the last words was a long 
| one. 
| next question. 
him—now. 


Aglionby waited almost breathlessly for the 
When it came it did not surprise 


‘*Did you ever hear of a place in Yorkshire, 


| called Yoresett-in-Danesdale ?”’ 


Aglionby glanced at him keenly, searchingly, 
and saw that he was agitated. Then he replied, 
curtly enough, “ Yes.’’ 

‘« Were you ever there ?”’ 

* Me.” 

‘““Ah! Never there!’’ He looked with an 
indescribable mixture of expression at Aglionby, 
and went on slowly: 

‘* Perhaps you’ve also heard of a house called 
Scar Foot, not a hundred miles from Yoresett ?”’ 

‘*T have.”’ 

** And of one John Aglionby, who lives there ?” 


| he said, and his tones vibrated, while the glance 


he fixed upon his interlocutor was a strange com- 


_ pound of defiance and anxiety. 


‘*T’ve heard of him too,’’ replied the young 
man, his face darkening. 

“‘You have? Well, here he is—I am he.’’ 

He tapped his broad chest with his strong fore- 
finger, and a rush of color covered his face, while 


_ his eyes were fixed ever more intently and more 
| eagerly upon the other’s face. 


Aglionby looked 
at him, his own countenance, so strong a contrast 
to that of his companion, set in a gravity which 
amounted to sternness. There was no sarcasm in 
He 


with his white hair, his ruddy, full face, and yet 
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there was, as one looked at them, a something—a | 
flavor of expression perhaps, a similarity in the 
way in which their lips closed one upon the other. 

“I am he,” he said again. 
father, lad; I!’’ 

‘«] knew you must be, as soon as you spoke of | 
Yoresett and Scar Foot,’’ said the other gravely. 
“Well?” | 

“Well! Have you no word to say to me? | 
The nearest relation you have in the world !”’ 

‘«What should I have to say to you? Nothing 
agreeable, surely.” 

‘‘And why not? What injury have I ever done 
you?” | 

‘That is an odd question,’’ said Aglionby, | 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ You turned my father 
out-of-doors, and disinherited him when he mar- 
ried my mother, and when you might have been 
reconciled with her, how did you treat her?’’ 

‘* How did she treat me ?’’ putin Mr. Aglionby, 
hastily and wrathfully. 

‘« What a question ! 
to insults? 


** 7am your grand- | 


Was she to submit tamely 
As for me, you have ignored me from 


the hour of my birth to the present one, except 


once, when you proposed to do me a deadly 
injury. My mother treated that effort of yours as 
it deserved to be treated.’’ 


| him,’ 


| choose indiscriminately. 


| her, and I leave you on the instant. 





“This to me! From you—from my own 
grandson o 

‘‘Pardon me, but I can be no grandson of 
yours, for you. disowned my father for marrying 
my mother—and when you might have atoned for 
my father’s death, you only pursued an innocent 





woman with your vindictive hatred and revenge, 

in asking her to separate herself from her child,— 

from the child she had borne in trouble and 

adversity,—her only comfort, if a poor one. A | 
grandson of yours—no !”’ 

Aglionby the elder was quivering with wrath 
and emotion. He shook his stick menacingly 
within an inch of Bernard’s face. The latter 
smiled slightly, drew his hands from his pockets 
and folded his arms. 

‘*T suppose that is your view of the case,’’ said 
the old man. ‘‘I say that your father was my all 
—and that he broke my heart.’’ 

‘*You look as if your heart had been broken | 
long ago !’’ retorted Bernard skeptically. 

‘“‘He refused even for one instant to look at | 
the woman whom I wished him to marry.” | 

‘Englishmen generally choose their wives for 





themselves, and my father just did what you had 
done before him, and what I have done after 
’ said Aglionby, quite convinced that he 
stated an undeniable fact. 

‘What! You are married ?” 

‘** No, I’m only engaged to be.’’ 

‘Bah! I say an only son has no right to 
There is policy to be 
considered, and family interests. When your 


| father scoffed at Marion Arkendale, and took up 


” 


with 
‘* Stop, if you please. 
mother. 


You are speaking of my 
One word that savors of disrespect to 
Indeed, I 
must decline to discuss her at all with you, in any 
way.” 

Mr. Aglionby chafed under this curb, but noth- 
ing in Bernard’s expression encouraged him to 
continue the subject. He bit his lips and drew 
his brows together, looking the young man over, 
from the crown of his sombre, shadowy locks, 
down to the arched instep of his long, slender 
foot. 

‘‘Why are you called Bernard?’ he asked. 
«Tt is no name in our family.” 

‘*My mother’s name was Bernarda; and her 
father’s before her was Bernard; mine is the 


| same.”’ 


‘And you have no other? No John, for in- 
stance, nor Roger, nor Ralph ?”’ 

‘* None but Bernard.’’ 

‘*Why not John Bernard? It would have made 
a final name !”” 

‘*I don’t suppose John sounded well in the 
ears of those who gave me my name.”’ 

‘*Then, when your mother—no, I’m not going 
to discuss her; don’t be afraid—when she told 
you how she had decided your destiny for you— 
did you feel content with her decision ?” 

** Perfectly—why not ?”’ 

‘*Tell me what she said about me. 
teach you to hate me?’’ 

‘*No. I remember it well. I was about six 
years old, and I was learning my lessons in my 
mother’s room. She had been down-stairs, but 
presently came up again, looking pale and deter- 
mined. She came up to me, and took me up in 


Did she 


| her strong arms, and kissed me often, and asked 


me if I would like to go away from her and live 


_ with some one else? I cried out, ‘No.’ Not.if I 


had toys and sweets, she said, and a pony, and a 
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beautiful home! ‘And you, mother,’ I cients, 
‘No, not me, my boy.’ I bawled out lustily that 
I would not go; and she kissed me with a kind of 
wild passion, and called me her lion-hearted boy. 
Afterward, when I grew older, she told me all 
about your offer. She said you had sent a mes- 
senger to say that if she chose to give me up 
entirely to you for eleven months in the year, and 
during that time to hold no communication with 
me or with you—she might have what was left of 
me, for one—and she said she had sent you back 
the answer that you deserved. I say she did 
right. If I were begging my bread in the streets, 
I should say she had done right.”’ 

His grandfather had been gazing intently at him 
as he spoke, drinking in, as it were, every word 
that he uttered. As Aglionby ceased, he drew a 
long sigh, and a strangely-subdued look came 
over his face. He passed his hand across his eyes 
and said, in a low voice, as if communing with 
himself : 

‘*Ay! ay! such was my message—such was my 
message. Then,’’ he added presently, looking up 





again, ‘‘since you are called after your mother 
and her people; since you have been delivered | 
over into their hands, what hive they done for 
you? Perhaps you were too proud to accept their 
assistance, eh?”’ 

A gleam of hope, pleasure, and approval dawned 
in his eyes, and he looked eagerly at Aglionby. 

‘*My mother had no people, except her one 
sister, who was as poor and as brave as herself. I 
never refused their assistance, for it was never 
offered me. They had no means of assisting me.” 

‘*No means! I thought ”* he began, look- 
ing strangely at Bernard, while a strange red 
color suffused his face. He muttered something 
to himself and seemed to ponder upon it. Then 
suddenly looking up again he asked : 

‘* And pray, what do you think of me?”’ 

His choler had subsided, and he looked up into 
the sombre face above him with an expression 
akin to wistfulness. 

‘‘Of you? I know absolutely nothing of you, 
except that one action of yours, which you cannot 
possibly expect me to think right. For the rest, 
you are my father’s father, and entitled to my 
outward respect, at least.’’ 

‘‘Humph! Then, when your mother refused 
my offer, what did she do?” he asked suspiciously. 





* «She went on with her music-teaching and her 





| evade. She wuteel for me,’’ said Aglionby, 
with passionate, though repressed emotion. ‘“ And 
six years ago, when I could have begun to repay 
her, she died.’’ - 

No asseverations were necessary to emphasize 
the feeling that lay beneath this simple and una- 
dorned statement of a fact. It seemed to cause 
some reflection to the elder man, who, however, 
presently said : 

‘* How would you like, when next you have a 
holiday, to come and spend it at Scar Foot ?” 

Bernard’s eyes suddenly lighted. His face 
changed. Then he laughed a little and said: 

“Not at all, thank you.’’ 

‘*No? Why not?”’ asked the other, in a tone 
of deep mortification. 

‘* Because I have neither part nor lot in Scar 
Foot, and will not go near it. I will keep to the 
friends I know.’’ 

‘*Sirrah! What friends can you have here? 
What influence have they? How can they help 
you? What can they do for you ?”’ 

“Nothing ; that’s just it. I have everything to 
do for myself, and it is best to remain where 
nothing can happen to disturb my conviction on 
that point.’’ 

‘* Then you don’t realize that I still could, if I 
chose, put you out of the necessity of doing any- 
thing, could provide for you amply, without your 
needing to lift a finger.”’ 

Bernard laughed again, more cynically than 
before. 

‘*If you chose, and if I chose,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
seem to forget that: I am Bernarda Long’s son, 
but I do not. Nor do I forget your own charac- 
ter, your caprice, your hardness. All the Aglion- 
bys are hard and obdurate as rocks ;- my mother 
has told me so, and I feel it in my own breast. 
You are not one who could put up with being 
thwarted. If I saw much of you, I should proba- 
bly do something to thwart you every day. | 
have hands to work with’’—he held them out; 
‘*a head to plan with’’—he smiled ambiguously ; 
‘*health to carry me through adversities, and a 
will which enables me to restrain my wishes and 
desires within reasonable bounds. So: long as 
those things are left me, I am my own master, 
and my own master I will remain:” 

“‘A bright life, truly!’’ sneered the other. 
‘‘Hard work for a bare subsistence: grinding 
your brains to powder to keep body and soul 
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together; a strong will to be used for setting but : 


to repress the natural desires and impulses of a 
young man of spirit—a pretty life, truly, and I 
wish you joy of it!’’ 

‘‘It’s not much to boast of, is it? ‘A poor 
thing, sir, but mine own. Fortunately there are 
always things in this world, and especially in a 
big town like this, to take a man outside himself, 
or he would be in a bad way.’’ : 

‘«Plays, for instance, and concerts. 
the blood to be fond of such things.’’ 

‘*Yes. Luckily for me, it does. They have 
driven the devil from my elbow more than once, 
and will do so again, I doubt not.”’ 

‘Oh, then he does sit at your elbow some- 
times, does he ?” 

‘* Often enough, and black enough he looks.’’ 

‘‘What shape does he take now? What does 
he look like ?”’ 

‘‘Many ashape. Once he dragged me through 
some months of low dissipation—l’m an elevated 
character, you perceive. He got me into the 
mire and held me there, till I was nearly choked 
But I managed to scramble out somehow. That 
was after my mother had gone,’’ he added slowly, 
and with hesitation. ‘I had nothing then, not a 
soul to turn to. Bah! It’s a filthy recollection. 
He takes other shapes now.”’ 

‘** As what, for instance ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, now he oftenest looks like a lean knave, 
clutching an empty purse, and pointing his finger 
along a cold road full of milestones that get more 
and more tumble-down-looking as you goon. I 
passed the twenty-sixth of them the other day.” 

‘“*Ha!’’ said the old man, clutching the round 
knob of his stick, pursing his mouth, and staring 
down at the dusty floor with round, open eyes, as 
he shook his head a little. ‘‘I know him. I 
know those milestones too. Yon’ve many yet to 
pass before you get to the one that I tottered by a 
few weeks ago.”’ 

‘Which was that ?’’ asked Aglionby in a softer 
tone. 

“The seventy-second.”’ 

‘‘Ah! That is a long way from twenty-six.”’ 

“Ay, it is. Well, you haven’t made yourself 
out a smooth or delicate character,’’ he said, with 
sudden quickness and keenness. 

Aglionby shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Why should I? You would hardly have be- 
lieved me if I had, seeing that I am one of your 
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own race. Such as I am, I have told wate 
1 couldn’ t say, whatever you were to ‘give me 
for it.’ 

‘*And your existence here, is it an inspiriting 
one ?”’ . 

‘*No—at least, not that part of it which is 
devoted to business.’’ 

‘*Tt is not a business in which you are likely to 
rise, then ?”’ 

‘*Not unless I bought my rise. The heavier 
you are weighted—with gold—the faster you get 
on in the race,’’ said Bernard rather dryly. 

‘*H’m! Did you choose it for yourself ?’’ 

‘*Necessity and the length of my mother’s 
purse chose it for me. They bound me over to 
them for five years, and paid me various salaries 
during that time, beginning with five pounds, and 
ending with the dizzy eminence of five-and-twenty. 
Since then, by screwing hard, I’ve been able to 
keep myself. si 

‘* And is the situation pretty secure ” 

‘* It is quite secure, so long as I am the cheapest 
and hardest-working fellow they can find for it.’’ 

‘*But why should you submit to such scurvy 
treatment? A grandson of mine! Monstrous! 
give them a lesson ; offer te leave them.”’ 

Again Aglionby laughed the cynic’s laugh. 

‘They would take me at my word at once, and 
there would be fifty hungry men waiting to step 
into my shoes, and to thank heaven on their 
knees for the work that I was too dainty for.”’ 

‘* But you could find something else—something 
more suited——-’”’ 

“When I can—something more remunerative— 
I shall cut the present concern without scruple, I 
assure you.”’ 

‘« What would you be, if you had to choose ?”’ 

‘‘That’s a leading question, but I happen to 
have an answer ready for it. I’d be a politician, 
with enough money to help my cause forward, 
and the opposition one backward.”’ 

‘*Your cause being—I saw you at the Liberal 
Demonstration on Saturday.’’ 

‘* Yes, my cause is the Liberal cause, or rather 
the Liberal cause is mine.’’ 

The old man rose. 

**T must go,’’ said he. ‘‘ When I came in here, 
I was thinking of you, and wondering where in 
all this great city you were to be found. I 
guessed who jou were, when I heard that girl call 
you Bernard. Is she the girl you are engaged to?” 
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“Tea.” 

“*Ah, well! wouldn’t you really like to run 
over to Scar Foot? I can tell you it isa place 
well worth visiting—the fairest spot, / say, in the 
fairest county in all fair England.’’ 

‘*T daresay; it would do me no good to see it 
under the circumstances,’’ replied Bernard curtly, 
while an intense longing to look upon it rushed 
over him. Had he not heard its every room de- 
scribed by his father, till he felt that were he 
dropped down before it, he could find his way 
through it blindfold! He had heard the doggrel 
old verse which that father had repeated in his 
last hours, as he lay senseless and ‘‘ babbled of 
green fields.’’ 


** To fair Scar Foot my thoughts I turn, 
Whence late I walked with you, 
Through fields bedewed——” 


There the recollection always broke off short ; 
but Aglionby, from his earliest childhood, always 
thought of Scar Foot as surrounded with “ fields 
bedewed.’’ His father, exiled and banished, had 
never ceased to love his home, and return to it in 
fancy, with a dalesman’s deep and ineradicable 
love. If he, Bernard, were thus disturbed at the 
mere idea of seeing the much-loved spot, what 
might the extent of his weakness be, should he 
ever really behold it? No; he would keep firm 
while yet he could; and he added nothing to his 
last words, though his lips were parted. 

His grandsire watched him keenly. 

‘*Can you unstiffen your fingers so as to shake 
hands with me ?”’ he asked. 

Bernard paused. Then, literally carrying out 
the old man’s words, he did unbend his obstinate 
joints, and put them within the old, knotted hand 
held out to him. 

Their eyes met; there was plenty of dogged 
obstinacy in both their faces, plenty of self- 
opinionatedness, pride, determination; rugged, 
twisted, characters, both of them, but honest. As 
their fingers touched, Bernard remembered—and 
the recollection seemed to throw a new light over 
his mind—that his father had not been strong and 
sturdy like this ; who was to say what provocation 
this irascible old man might not have received at 
the hands of his beloved? What passionately 
cherished hopes might not have been blighted 
when Ralph Aglionby left ‘‘ Fair Scar Foot,’’ at 
strife with his father, and after sulking in London 





for six months, took to wife Bernarda Long, from 
among what must have seemed, to the retired 
country squire, the daughters of Heth—the ranks, 
namely, of poor musical professional people ? 

As if by one impulse their hands closed upon 
one another, in a mighty grip; then, without a 
word, were unclasped again. 

Old John Aglionby walked erectly away, nor 
turned to look back, whatever his secret yearnings 
might be. His grandson, left to a few moments’ 
solitude, stalked to a dingy window, and looked 
out upon the throng in the busy street below. 
The din became vague in his ears; the sights 
blurred before his eyes. What had passed seemed 
like adream. Never to any human being, save to 
his mother, when he had been a boy, had he laid 
bare so much of his secret heart, or spoken so 
freely of his thoughts and feelings. Why had he 
done it? He was roused by a touch on his elbow. 
Looking round he confronted the boy Bob, hold- 
ing up a coin, no less an one than a golden 
sovereign. 

‘* He gave me this!’’ he exclaimed breathlessly. 

**Who? Old Jenkinson ?”’ 

‘*Lord, no! catch him! That old gentleman 
that was with you. He met me as I was coming 
back, and he said was I any friend of yours, 
and——”’ 

‘I know what you said, simpleton,’ replied 
Aglionby, in his softest tone, and in his voice 
there were notes of the gentlest music. 

‘*I said the truth. I said you were the best 
friend I had, and that I’d die for you, and he 
said, ‘ That’s right, lad; he’s worth it!’ and gave 
me this.”’ 

‘«Mr. Aglionby, wanted !’’ sang out a voice at 
the other end of the room, and Aglionby, having 
missed his dinner in the parley which had taken 
place, advanced to attend to the requirements of 
two specimens of that shy and vara avis, the 
buyer. 


CHAPTER V.—OUT OF HARMONY. 

WitTH a vague yearning for sympathy and the 
comments of some fellow-creature, Aglionby that 
night called Lizzie aside, telling her he had some- 
thing importart to relate to her. They retired 
into the empty back parlor, and sitting side by 
side in the firelight, he made his first great con- 
fidence to her. She was the woman he loved; 
she was to be the partner of his life, his com- 
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panion for better, for worse. To whom else could 
he have turned more appropriately ? 
He felt that it was not right to conceal his true | 


history from her any longer. When he sat down | 
beside her, and began, it was out of a full heart 
that he spoke, and he looked eagerly for her 
words of sympathy ; half his trouble would be re- | 
moved when she should say to him, ‘‘ Dear Ber- 
nard, you have done right, and I approve of your | 
conduct.”’ 

She heard his narrative with many expressions | 
of astonishment, but with very few questions or 
interruptions. He told her what had happened 
that morning, and how his grandfather turned out 
to be the same old man whom they had seen at | 
the theatre on Saturday night. 

‘«Then you quarreled with your grandfather ?’’ 
said Lizzie. 

‘*Not I, but he quarreled with my father at 
his marriage ; he disowned and disinherited him, 
and would never see him again.”’ 

‘“‘Then your father married some one whom 
this old gentleman did not like ?’’ 

‘*Exactly. My mother was poor; she gave 
music lessons ; she was half English, haif Spanish. 
She had nothing but her goodness, her cleverness, 
and her good looks, which last you must confess 
she has bequeathed to me in overflowing measure.” 

‘*Qh, nonsense! But was the old man so hard 
as all that? Did he never get over it ?”’ 

‘“You see he had wished my father to marry 
his own cousin, a Miss Arkendale, with whom he 
had been brought up all his life. My father would 
not. They quarreled about that first, and my 
father left home, and very soon afterward sent 


| | would be. 


' country side. 








word that he was married to my mother. That 
brought the matter toa climax. He was forbidden | 
ever to go near Scar Foot again. My father was 
not a particularly powerful character, but he held 
out for several years, and would neither com- 
promise nor temporize. Then he died, rather 
suddenly, as I have told you. My mother went | 
on with her teaching, and kept herself and me. | 
She told me once, when I asked about my father’s | 
relations, that she had only once received any | 
notice from the old man, and that notice took the | 


shape of a proposition that she should part with | 
me, give me to him you know, and not see me or | 
have anything to do with me again, in which case | 
she was to be handsomely provided for for life. | 
She never told me how she received the proposi- 


| tion, but I can well imagine with what rage it 
She always told me simply, that it was 
of course quite out of the question. From that 
| day to this, no notice has been taken of her or 
me. My grandfather turned to his niece, the 
niece whom he had wished my father to marry. 
She married, too, a clergyman, I believe, and she 


,; and her daughters have become all in all to him. 


They are his heiresses, quite the heiresses of the 
One of them will no doubt have 
the old house—Scar Foot.’’ 

‘*Is it a family mansion? 
there long ?”’ 

‘Hundreds of years, my dear. I have heard 
about it till I know it as well as if I had lived 
there, but I shall never look upon it.’’ 

‘* Then, of course, that girl we saw with him, 
whom you admired so much, will be his favorite 
niece, perhaps he’ll leave her a// his money, and 
then won’t she be a catch ?’’ observed Miss Vane, 
unconsciously hitting right and left at Bernard’s 
susceptibilities. With one of those flashes of 
intuition which are often most surprisingly bril- 
liant in the most stupid persons, she had hit upon 
a solution of the question (which Aglionby had 
been almost unconsciously revolving in his mind, 
ever since he had parted with his grandfather that 
morning)—a solution so exceedingly probable, so 
a priori recommending itself to the superior mas- 
culine understanding, which had not yet arrived 
at it by the slower but more infallible route of a 
process of reasoning, that the possessor of the said 
masculine understanding, jumping from the chair, 
cried with emphasis : 

‘* By Jove, I expect you are right. 


Have they lived 


I wish I 


| had taken more notice of her !” 


‘* Well, I think you took about as much as you 
could. I know I felt quite cut out. By the way, 
was he very disagreeable to you this morning ?”’ 

‘* Not at all. He has a rough manner, because 
he has a rough nature. But if I had encouraged 
him he would soon have become quite amiable. 
He invited me to go to Scar Foot in my holidays.’’ 

‘* Bernard !’’ her eyes sparkled. ‘* You will 
come into your rights in the end of all. If you 


| make yourself agreeable to him while you are 


there, you will soon thrust these nieces aside, and 
| he’ll leave all the money to you, as he ought. 
| That will be grand !”’ 

Aglionby experienced a kind of shock in thus 
suddenly discovering how entirely he had failed 
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in his effort to win her sympathy. She under- 
stood that he had a grandfather who was rich, and | 


who appeared favorably disposed toward him, and | 


she took it for granted that he would at once 
endeavor to secure possession of some of that 
wealth. He patiently endeavored to put her 
right, quite sure that she had misunderstood ; he 
had not explained clearly. 

‘* My dear child, do you imagine that I could 


or would stoop to him after his years of cruelty 
I declined utterly to have any- | 


and injustice? 


thing to do with him or his caprices. He can 


confine his attentions to those who are willing to , 


subject themselves to him and wait for what they 
can get. Iam not one of them.’’ 

“ Well, I never! 
cards well, I don’t. 
** My dear !”’ 

**Yes, I do.. To think of throwing away a 
chance like that! It’s all very well to be clever, 
and to know all about politics, and so on ; but if 
it makes you neglect your own interests, and 
behave like a simpleton, I’ve done.”’ 

She spoke with temper, and added : 


I call it idiotic.’’ 


‘** You’re not so tremendously rich that you can | 


afford to fling rude words at a grandfather with 
money. 
that you profess to care for 

‘* My dearest Lizzie,” said he, gravely taking 
her hand, and looking earnestly at her, 
me! You have misunderstood. I have told you 
this story because I wish you to learn all about 


” 


me and. my belongings, not because I wish to | 


take any part in the matter. I have no interests 
to look after, no cards to play in the case, as you 
appear to think. My intention is to remain per- 
fectly. neutral, just as I always have been. My 
grandfather treated my father tyrannically and 
shamefully. I don’t say he was utterly without 


. | 
provocation—he may have been provoked to a | 


certain extent ; 
man to wish to marry a good and clever and 
amiable woman, whom he loves. 
crime in the matter. It simply did not please 
him, and his nature was so despotic that unless 
every one gave way to him, he behaved atrociously. 
He would have been the first to challenge any 
man who had disputed his own right to choose in 
such a matter. I have nothing to thank him for, 
save utter neglect. 


manliness and honor, Lizzie. If I had consented 


If you call that playing your | 


And you might have thought of others | 


‘¢ hear | 


but, after all, it is not a sin fora | 


There was no | 


There are such things as | 





| to enter his house, or stooped to accept favors 
flung at me as you’d fling a bone to a dog, | 
should have suffered sorely in my honor and self- 
respect. Understand me—I have nothing to do 
with this inheritance; it is no more to me than 
if it did not exist 

‘* But if he left it to you, you’d take it ?’’ she 
interrupted eagerly. 

He laughed. ‘‘ Take it? oh, yes, fast enough! 
And when the first grape harvest comes off on the 
Yorkshire moors which surround Scar Foot, I’!] 
take you there, to partake in the rejoicings, and 
try the vintage. That's a bargain !”’ 

‘* How can I understand such stuff as that? 
, But I cannot see what harm there would have been 
in a little civility to an old man like that, for he 
mnst be old to have a grandson twenty-six.”’ 

‘*He’s seventy-two—he told me so. I don’t 
know that I behaved uncivilly to him after the 
first interchange of compliments. But you have 
never served under a tyrant, or you would know 
that civility is a small portion of what they require 
from those who are beneath them. To serve a 


| tyrant for gain, to wait for dead men’s shoes, gen- 


erally means slavery of the most degrading descrip- 
tion while your tyrant lives ; and when he dies, to 
be kicked out by his successor penniless and bare- 
foot still.’’ 

‘«That sounds very grand, but I know that 
money is a very good thing.”’ 

**So it is; and being fully conscious of that 
fact, I am going to set about earning some as 
speedily as may be.”’ 

‘*Why earn it, when you could have had it 
given you?’’ she said, pursuing the topic with an 
| obstinacy and an urgency which he had never 

known her display before. 

‘**No one has offered to give me any, that | am 
| aware of,’’ he answered very gravely. ‘And | 
| think, my love, as we don’t appear to agree upon 
| the subject, we had better let it drop. I do not 
| intend to make the slightest advance to Mr. 
Aglionby of Scar Foot; nor does he intend 
| taking any further notice of me, unless I am much 

mistaken ; or unless I am ready to lie down and 
| let him trample on me—which I am not.”’ 

.Lizzie was silent—less convinced than ever. 

Bernard’s revelations of this evening had awak- 
| ened in her all kinds of desires and ambitions. 
She would so like to be rich; to leave this poky 
little house and live in a large one, and go to the 
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best shops, and never have to ask for an estimate 
of the cost of anew dress. She would like to go 
to parties and concerts; into the reserved seats 
where ‘‘ the swells’? went (‘‘swells’’ being her 
term for all who could afford to live luxuriously). 
She would like to show Lucy Golding a few 
things; to open-he eyes upon some points regard- 
ing which she displayed a lamentable deficiency. 

Her mind was overflowing with these thoughts, 
burning thoughts; but when she looked at Ber- | 
nard she had to confine them to the sphere of | 
thoughts—she dared not speak them out. 

As for Aglionby, the interview of this morning 
had left upon his mind, too, a deeper impression 
than he was himself fully aware of. He had been | 
rough and abrupt to his grandfather, had cut short 
his advances, and steadily refused his half ungra- 
cious overtures; but he had looked the old man 
in the face, and had not disliked his countenance. 
He had seen something there which he felt to be 
in harmony with certain chords in his own nature. 
He had said that if they were much together he 
would be certain to thwart his elder every day, 
but on reflection, he felt less certain on that 
point. He fancied he could have been so far in 
sympathy with his grandfather as to have put up 
with a good deal at his hands. Then there rushed 
over his mind the unchanged, monotonous dreari- 
ness of his own prospects. He had described with 
grim humor how the devil was wont to come and 
place himself at his elbow, but now the humorous 
part of it had somehow disappeared, and only the 
blackness and ugliness of the vision remained. 

He tried to pooh-pooh it ; to consider it a mere 
episode, and have done with it. He took up the 
newspaper containing the leading article upon his 
own letter, and read it through. And he repeated 
to himself, What does it matter? ’Twill all be 
the same a hundred years hence. 








CHAPTER VI.—YORESETT-IN-DANESDALE. 
Joun Acuionsy, going down the stairs of the 
warehouse, and out at the principal door, found 
himself in the roar of the crowded street, and 
some ten minutes’ walk from his hotel. He 
paused a short time, and looked blankly around 
him, like one in a dream; then took his way to 
the hotel, where he knew that his grandniece 
would be waiting for him, prepared to start on 
their homeward journey. On entering the hall of 
the hotel he saw their luggage awaiting them, and 
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proceeding into the coffee-room he found his 
niece, -Judith Conisbrough, sitting on a sofa, 
She looked up as he 


reading the morning paper. 
came in, and rose. 

‘*T thought you were going to be late, uncle,’’ 
she remarked with a slight smile, as she began to 
draw on her gloves. ‘‘ You look heated,’’ she 
added considerately, ‘‘and tired. I hope you 
have not been overdoing yourself.’’ 

‘*What should I have been overdoing myself 
with?’ he grumbled. ‘‘ Here, waiter! bring me 
my bill, and call me acab. There’s a stand out- 
side there, I perceive.” 

The bill was soon settled, the cab soon called. 
As they drove to the station Judith glanced more 
than once in an inquiring manner at her great- 
uncle, whose whole aspect and demeanor had 
undergone a subtle change since he had left the 
hotel armed with an introduction to view the 
premises of Messrs. Jenkinson and Sharp. It was 
true that since the meeting on Saturday afternoon, 
she had noticed an absence in his demeanor more 
than once, but she had put its cause down to the 


| memories called up in his mind of the days of his 


youth, of those days when he had been heart and 
soul an enthusiast for the cause in which the great 
Irkford politicians had first won their spurs. This 
morning his abstraction was more marked than it 
yet had been. It amounted to a fixed, brooding 
gaze before him. Perhaps, she thought, he had 
met with some old friend of his early days, and 
was conning over past scenes and past events. 
She did not speak to him nor question him as to 
his absence of manner, but she saw that all he 


| said and did was done and said in an almost 


mechanical way, until they were seated in the 
train, and it rolled slowly forward toward ‘‘ York- 
shire and the North.”’ 

Even then he had nothing to say, but sat 
gazing forth upon the uninviting prospect which 
surrounded them for a long time after leaving 
Irkford—endless dirty suburbs, vast manufactories, 
great sheds where machinery was made; these 
followed in their turn by still more depressing- 
looking localities, half town, half a dismal mockery 
of the country, where the trees in the beginning of 
October were already leafless, and had been so for 
the last three weeks. It all looked very dingy and 
half-hearted, and so the old man seemed to think, 
for he suddenly heaved a sigh, and said : 

‘¢ It’s a go-ahead place, this, and I notice that 
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go-ahead places are generally dirty. My throat 
feels dry for want of a draught of the fresh air at 
Scar Foot.’’ 

‘*VYes; I don’t think a town life would suit 
you, uncle; and for my part, I think I should 
suffocate, if I had to live in a street.’’ 

He made no answer, but leaned his head back, 
and closed his eyes. With what was his mind 
busied, she wondered, that he should have that 
pinched, pained look, that sudden appearance of 
age, and loss of heartiness and vigor ? 

Whatever his secret thoughts might be, he did 
not confide them to her, but maintained his 
gravity and taciturnity during the whole journey, 
which by the railway lasted about three hours. 
Judith Conisbrough presently ceased to study him; 
she knew him too well to attempt to talk with him 
when he was in that mood, and she leaned back 
in her seat and watched the landscape as it grew 
ever wilder and more beautiful, while the fair and 


fertile lowlands were left behind, and suddenly | 


she saw, grimly appearing above a high green hill, 
the round blue head of some great mountain whose 
height surpassed that of all the others near. It 
was Penygent, and from that she knew that their 
railway journey would not last much longer. 

The train had borne them through all that wild 
and beautiful district of Craven, and Penygent 
had been left far behind, when they drew up at a 
little wayside junction and got out, to pursue the 
rest of their journey in a dog-cart. The train had 
been a slow one, but it had puffed them deliber- 
ately into fairyland. 

Judith, seated beside her uncle, and with their 
small luggage and the servant man behind, enjoyed 
the pleasure, as she always did, of moving through 
that beautiful vale. Each village and hamlet that 


they passed gave one the idea, more and more | 
strongly confirmed as they advanced, that they | 


were rapidly approaching the end of the world. 
It was a soft, mellow October afternoon—the 
sky of that tempered chastened blue; the sun’s 


beams of that pleasant, far from fervid warmth, | 


peculiar to this most delicious season of the year; 


and the ‘feel’? of the air in those limestone | 


regions of romance, how like it is to some deli- 
cate wine of which one may drink to repletion, 
without any after-sensation but one of pleasure! 
As they left the little wayside station, and the 
good mare stretched her long legs over the white 
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woman, lighted up, and took a brighter glow. 
On every side of them, as they bowled along, with 
an occasional slower motion as they breasted some 
hill, were great green and gray fells, some of them 
with bleak brown summits, showing where the 
peat-bogs lay, and where the peat was deep; 
others crowned by some bleak esearpment of bare 
gray limestone, grimly contrasting with the ver- 
dant green of the lower slopes and the fertile val- 
leys and fat pastures beside the river, the Yore. 
If one stood quite still, one could hear the mur- 
mur of rushing waters, coming, one knew not 
whence; but one could guess that the pure springs 
of those streams and cascades were concealed 
somewhere among the bare folds of the hills, or 
were leaping down their beds deep in the recesses 
of the plentiful woods which were visible on every 
side, and of which the foliage was, not like that 
at Irkford—a vanished thing; but a ruddy and a 
golden glory, impossible to surpass. At first they 
saw the river, now many miles away from its dark 
and elevated source in the bleak side of Great 
Shunner Fell, gleaming through grassy meads in 
a bed which it filled to the brim; while the cattle 
drank from it, and the reeds bent and swayed in 
its current. 

They had driven for some distance before either 
of them spoke. The longed-for draught of fresh 
air they had at last, and an uneasy weight was 
removed from Judith’s mind at least. 

‘*]’]l put you down at your mother’s door,” 
said Mr. Aglionby, ‘‘and your luggage with you, 
and I shall get home myself long before it’s dark.” 

“Oh, thank you, uncle. But won’t you come 
| in and take tea with us?”’ 

‘No, I'll go on to Scar Foot at once,’ he said 
| decidedly. 

‘‘Wouldn’t you like Delphine or Rhoda to go 
with you for a day or two?”’ 

‘*No, I want no one,’’ he answered, with a 
| sudden distrustful look sideways from under his 
bushy eyebrows, which look she did not remark, 
being fully engaged in glancing joyfully around 
| at the beautiful hills and the beloved woods and 
along the up-and-down limestone road, which 
would lead at last to the cobble-stoned street of 
| Yoresett, where her home was. Presently they 
| drove up the said street, into the quaint, sloping, 
| open space which formed the market-place at 
| Yoresett. In the middle was the ancient stone 








road, the faces, both of old man and young | market-cross, around which at the _half-yearly 
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‘‘hirings’’ the countrymen and wenches stood to | 


be hired as farm laborers or servants. Facing the 
market-cross on the left hand of the square stood 
a splendid old stone house—a mansion in size, 
solidly built, large, commodious, and handsome; 
and with a date over the door of 1558, showing 
that it had been built in the first year of the reign 
of good Queen Bess. It rose straight out of the 
street, its gardens lying behind, and it was called 
Yoresett House. It was the property of Mrs. 


Conisbrough, and the residence of herself and her | 
Over the way there were houses and 


daughters. 
shops, small village shops, full of the marveiously 


useless articles only to be found in such shops, | 


and higher up, the winding, roughly-paved street 
narrowed, first up a hill, and then down one, and 
consisted of an inn or two and a shop or two and 
the post-office and many odd-looking houses, 
inhabited by what the denizens of the busy world 
would doubtless have thought odd-looking people. 
It was altogether as old-world, quiet, quaint a 
place as could well be imagined. 

The dog-cart was pulled up before the door of 
the old stone house, and before Judith could get 


down, the said door was quickly opened, and in 
the frame made by this process appeared a young, 
fresh, handsome face, with dark, dare-devil eyes, 
while a young voice, harsh, but not shrill, cried: 


“I’m glad to see you, Judith! 
must be you. Be quick in, and tell us all the 
news. The slippers are kept in the same place 
yet, so you needn’t ask that. How do you do, 
uncle? Come, Judith, we want the news, the 
news, the news, I say, and we shall turn you out- 
of-doors if you haven’t got any.”’ 

Judith’s box was conveyed into the house by a 
servant-maid ; she shook hands with her uncle, 
exchanged some parting words with him, and 
then she was pulled into the house; the door was 
shut, and Mr. Aglionby drove off down the street, 
to take another road to Scar Foot. 

Judith, her arm still grasped by her sister, 
entered the roomy, stone-paved hall of the old 
house which was her home, and paused there, as 
if not quite sure which way she meant to take; 
whether one that should lead into one of the 
numerous parlors or sitting-rooms on the ground 
floor, or whether toward the staircase. Her 
course was deci -for her. The young lady 
who had appeared at the door—or rather, part of 
whose person had appeared at the door, while the 


I thought it 


| remainder of it and her attire were carefully con- 
cealed behind the said door—now stood, or rather 
| danced, revealed as a tall, healthy-lookirg damsel 
| of fifteen or sixteen, still in short frocks, and with 
|a large, coarse kitchen-apron tied around her. 
| She wound it into a kind of rope, and danced 
lightly and bewilderingly around her elder. 

| ‘No, you are not going up-stairs,’’ she said 
| decidedly. ‘* You are coming into the parlor, to 
| enjoy a cup of tea, and above all, to tell us the 
news. So don’t attempt to shirk it.’ 

‘<Suppose I have no news?”’ suggested Judith, 
moving with serene dignity toward a door on the 
left hand of the hall. 

‘That is an idea too monstrous to be enter- 
tained fora moment. You have spent four whole 
days in a great city, at an hotel—of course you 
have news; I would give the world to stay at an 
hotel, it must be so grand! What a swell I should 
feel, if I were you!’’ 

‘My dear Rhoda 

***How vulgar you are!’ I know what’s 
coming, and am kind enough to spare you the 
trouble of saying it.” 

She laughed, still jumping lightly from one foot 
to the other. Judith looked at her, and smiled, 
too, indulgently. 

‘* Well, at least take off that apron,’’ said she, 
pausing just before the parlor door. ‘‘ Don’t 
present yourself before mother with such a thing 
on.”’ 


‘Why not, I wonder? Besides, I can’t take it 
off till my work is done.”’ 

‘*What work? You working !’’ 

“Well, I'll tell you,”’ said Rhoda, a ripple of 
mirth running over her face. ‘Ho, ho, ho!’’ she 
burst into a peal of laughter that made the rafters 
ring; ‘I'll tell you—I’m plucking a goose!”’ 

‘* Plucking a goose !’’ 

‘*Just so. One came—was sent I mean; you 
could hardly expect the poor thing to walk over 
of its own accord from Scar Foot; and that lazy 
old Geoffrey Metcalfe had never plucked it. He 
is an aged impostor, if there ever was one. Louisa 
has plenty to do, poor creature! so there was 
literally no one to do it but me, and I’ve been in 
the kitchen, lost to all outside things, absorbed in 
my work and my work alone, as you so often say 
I should be. Come in! I think mother and 
Delphine are both Oh!” 

She had pushed open the door and entered the 
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parlor, but suddenly recoiled on the very thresh- 
old, almost falling over upon her sister, who, 
filled with a somewhat impatient astonishment, 
put her aside and entered the room. 

‘*Mother and Delphine’’ were certainly there ; 
the former a comely-looking matron, resembling 
her eldest daughter in features, but with a high 
complexion, and eyes which lacked the stead fast- 
ness of Judith’s; the latter a very lovely, slender, 
fair-haired creature, who sat in a side-window 
embroidering. 

Rhoda’s ‘‘oh’’ had been called forth by the 
fact that they were not alone. Standing in the 
window recess, and languidly propping himself 
against the side of it, was a tall young man, who, 
with his hands clasped behind him, had fixed his 
eyes upon Delphine’s work, and who appeared 
either too exhausted or too indolent to lift them 
off it again. 

Judith, inwardly as much surprised as Rhoda at 
the apparition, advanced, nevertheless, with her 
usual composure. Delphine rose and went to 
meet her, undulating forward, with a peculiarly 
graceful and sylph-like movement. Rhoda, after 
her first recoil, took courage and went forward, 
her color high, but her eyes defiantly laughing. 

A kiss on the part of the two elder girls. Then 
Judith went to her mother, stooped over her and 
kissed her, remarking : 

‘*T’m glad to see you haven’t suffered while I 
have been away, mother. You look very well.’’ 

‘*T am very well, my dear, and very glad to see 
you back! You are earlier than we expected.’’ 

‘*We came by the Midland instead of the North 
Eastern, mamma.’’ 

**Oh, yes. My dear, let me introduce our 
visitor. Mr. Danesdale, my eldest daughter.’’ 
Mr. Danesdale bowed low, rousing himself appar- 
ently from his languor to do so; Miss Conisbrough 
smiled and asked : 

‘* Sir Gabriel’s son?”’ 

‘*S—Sir Gabriel has the happiness to call me 
son,”’ replied the young gentleman, with a very 
slight lisp, a very slow and pronounced drawl, 
and a south country accent which struck with 
peculiar effect upon Judith Conisbrough’s north- 
ern ears. 

** You have been long expected,’’ she said. 

** Yet I came quite unexpectedly after all,’’ he 
answered, turning to Rhoda and holding out his 
hand to her. Not a smile dawned upon his hand- 











some face, which was even sad in its tired solemnity 
of expression. He had mournful, slow-moving eyes 
of dark-blue, over which the lids fell thoughtfully 
—or sleenily? Judith speculated. His general 
expression and manner was one of weariness and 
ennui carried to excess, 

‘*Good afternoon,” he drawled. 
is it nearly done ?”’ 

‘* Ah, you never plucked a goose, never saw one 
done, in your life, Mr. Danesdale,’’ she said, 
blushing, more with suppressed laughter than 
embarrassment. 

‘“‘T’ve n—-never done it myself, certainly; but 
I’ve often seen other fellows do it; or if not 
geese, pigeons, which comes to the same thing, 
you know.”’ 

‘Fie, Mr. Danesdale!’’ said Mrs. Conisbrough, 
smiling with a placid amusement expressing any- 
thing but fie. 

‘* But why, mamma ?’’ cries Miss Rhoda, thirst- 
ing for information. ‘‘What is there wrong in 
watching people pluck geese, or pigeons either? 
You are casting a reflection upon your child 
when you say ‘fie.’ And if Mr. Danesdale’s 
friends——”’ 

‘«Oh, I beg pardon ; I didn’t say ‘ my friends,’ 
I said ‘other fellows.’ There’s a difference,” 
expostulated Mr. Danesdale. 

‘Well, it’s very funny,’’ replied Rhoda, while 
the rest of the company smiled, and the young 
man placed a chair for Judith, opening his eyes 
fully at last, and saying: 

‘* You have been at Irkford, Mrs. Conisbrough 
says.”’ 

“Yes, with Mr. Aglionby, my uncle.’’ 

‘*Indeed. W-—-what sort of a place is it? I 
never was there, though I used to know some 
fellows at Oxford who had been. They lived 
there when they were at home.’’ 

“T can hardly tell what sort of a place it is. 
Very large and very dirty x 

‘*Oh, what a poor, tame description !’’ said 
Rhoda. ‘‘ You little know what she did while she 
was there, Mr. Danesdale ; nor what she went for. 
She is a dangerous person. She went on purpose 
to go to the Liberal Demonstration.”’ 

‘*Did she go, or was she taken there?’’ asked 
Mr. Danesdale. 

‘*Both,’”’ replied Judith, taking off her gloves. 
The young gentleman had seated himself, and 
appeared in no haste to take his departure. He 
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was dressed in a brown velvet shooting-jacket and | 
knickerbockers, and now Judith remembered to | 
have vaguely noticed a gun leaning up against the 
wall in the hall. Rhoda at this juncture was | 
beckoned to by her mother, and going to her, | 
received some whispered instructions which sent | 
her skipping out of the room. 

‘‘D—does she always run?’’ asked young | 
Danesdale earnestly. 

The others laughed. 

‘‘Almost always. I wish she would practice | 
walking a little, now that she is such a big girl,”’ | 
said Delphine, speaking for the first time. 

‘¢T dont think I should tell her so,’’ he said in | 
a tone that was almost animated. ‘‘She looks 
very nice as she is!’’ 

‘Ves, I think so,’’ Judith said, and Mrs. Con- 
isbrough turned to her. 

‘‘Mr. Danesdale has been kind enough to 
bring us some birds, Judith; so he’s going to stay 
and have a cup of tea, and walk home to Danes- 
dale Castle.’’ 

‘To walk !’’ Judith had said in some surprise, 

‘and before she had time to restrain herself. 

** You seem surprised,’’ he remarked. ‘‘I often 
notice that people do look surprised when they 
hear that I can walk at all, and then I always feel 
inclined to say, ‘Would you rather look a better 
walker than you are, or be a better walker than 
you look?’ ”’ 

“The last for me,’’ said Judith laughing. “It 
is much easier to answer than the one about being 
a fool and looking one.”’ 

‘Perhaps it is,” he admitted. ‘‘ At least it is 
very beautiful to have it decided for you so 
promptly. I have heard a great deal about you, 
Miss Conisbrough. I have pictured you in my 
own mind, marching on with the multitudes to 
the Liberal Demonstration at Irkford.’’ 

‘*Our chariot marched along, and that very 
slowly, for the multitude was very great, literally.’’ 

“‘T suppose it would be. Irkford is such a 
t—tremendous place for that sort of thing.”’ 

‘*Only Irkford ?’’ suggested Delphine, present- 
ing him with a cup of the tea, which, accom- 
panied by Rhoda, had now arrived. 

‘* Yoresett, too, it seems,’’ he answered ; “ which 
is what I should never have expected. Miss Con- 
isbrough, did you really go beeause you wished, 
or on compulsion ?” 

‘“*T went because I wished.”’ 








‘* Judith is the politician of this family,”’ 
observed Rhoda. ‘‘She has been known to sit 
up at night reading political books.”’ 

‘« And where did you get your politics from ?’’ 
he asked. 

‘* Chiefly from my uncle.”’ 

“By the way, Judith, how is your uncle? I 
wonder he didn’t come in,’’ said Mrs. Conis- 
brough. 

‘* He—oh, he seemed rather in a hurry to get 
back to Scar Foot,’”’ answered Judith, with a 
sudden constraint in her manner, which Delphine 
noticed with a quick look upward. 

‘* Have you seen Mr. Aglionby yet, Mr. Danes- 
dale ?’’ asked Judith. ‘‘ He and Sir Gabriel are 
great friends, though such very opposite charac- 
ters.”” 

‘*T’ve heard a lot about him, but I have not 
seen him. That is a lovely place of his by the 
lake—what is it called ?’’ 

‘* Shennamere.”’ 

‘¢Shennamere—yes. I rode over with my 
father, the very day after my return. But Mr. 


| Aglionby was out, they said.’’ 


‘*T see.” 

‘‘And there didn’t appear to be anybody else. 
Has Mr. Aglionby no children ?”’ 

There was a momentary, a more than momen- 
tary, pause and silence, during which Danesdale 
thought to himself: 

‘Now why did I ask that question? I’ve put 
my foot in it, somehow.’’ 

At last Mrs. Conisbrough remarked blandly, but 
not cordially: 

‘Mr. Aglionby’s only son displeased him ex- 
ceedingly many years ago. He married a woman 
his inferior in every way. Mr. Aglionby quar- 
reled with him and disinherited him, and some 
years afterward the son died.”’ 

**T see. It must be rather slow for the poor 
old fellow, I should think. He must often have 
regretted the loss of the only fellow with whom 
he could constantly quarrel.’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t think it was his desire to be 
always quarreling with any one, poor old man! 
Of course he felt the misunderstanding.”’ 

‘Rather a serious misunderstanding, to quarrel 
irreparably with one’s only son, wasn’t it ?’’ asked 
Mr. Danesdale, whose drawl had almost disap- 
peared, and whose eyes, no longer half closed, 
were regarding Mrs. Conisbrough inquiringly. 
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‘¢ Y—yes,’’ replied the lady, trifling with her | 
teaspoon, and gazing into her cup. ‘It was a | 
very terrible misunderstanding. It cut him up | 
very much. But I hope we—the girls and I— | 
have done all that lay in our power to make up to 
him for the loss of his son.” 

‘*Ah, y—yes,’’ said Mr. Danesdale, returning 
to his drawl and his hesitation. ‘‘ But an only | 
son’s a difficult thing to replace. Being one 
myself, I speak from mournful experience. My 
father tells me, often, what an unique article I | 
am. I’m sure he finds me a great anxiety, just | 
from that very feeling that he couldn’t replace | 
me if anything were to happen to me. Will you 
have some more tea, Miss Conisbrough ?’’ 

Judith started as she gave him her half-empty | 
cup to put down. 

‘No, thank you. 
either.”’ 

**I should think that lake by Scar Foot must | 
be a glorious place for skating,’’ observed Mr. 
Danesdale. ‘‘ Does it ever get frozen over?’’ 

**Oh, yes!” Rhoda exclaimed fervently. “It 
does, and when it is frozen, I could live on it 
You can’t think what it costs me to come off at 
the end of the day. I do hope the next winter 
will be a hard one, Mr. Danesdale, and then you 
would see what it is like, all about here. I | 


I’m not thirsty, nor hungry 


always say there is no such place as Yoresett and | 
the dale in the world, but Judith and Delphine | 
vow they would rather live in a musty town ; and | 
why, do you suppose ?”’ 

“* Society, perhaps.”’ 

‘Oh, no! At least, only the society of dead | 
men. They would like to live in a town because 
there would be 4draries there."’ 


| send all over the country. 
anything you want.” 


| tiresome institution. 
| so long 


| ture. 


Scorn unutterable was expressed in the accent 
laid on the penultimate word. 

‘¢L—libraries. But you can have a library in 
the country. At least,-there’s Mudie’s. They 
Mudie’s will send you 


Another pause, till Mrs. Conisbrough began : 
“Well, really, in many ways, Mudie’s is such a 
They sometimes keep you 
‘* Mudie’s is a delightful institution, but a very 
expensive one,’’ said Judith composedly. ‘A 
box for the country, to be worth anything, costs 
five guineas, and then there’s the carriage to and 


| from London.” 


‘*My dear Judith, that won’t interest Mr. 


| Danesdale.’’ 


‘Perhaps not; I only wished him to under- 
stand.”’ 


‘** Yes,’’ said he, ‘in such a case, you want a 


| free library.”’ 


“Our library consists of fields and trees, and the 
running brooks,’’ observed Delphine, laughing. 
‘Miss Conisbrough’s has been something else 


_as well,’’ he observed, looking at Judith, putting 


down his cup, and rising all at once. 
‘Not much else,’’ answered she. ‘*So little else 


| that it will take me a long time to digest all that 


I saw and heard in Irkford while I was there.’’ 
He shook hands with Mrs. Conisbrough, re- 
marking that he would be just in time for dinner, 


| if he took the short cut across the moor, and 


then, bidding adieu to the young ladies, and 
asking if he might come again, he took his depar- 


(To be continued.) 





THE FLIGHT OF LOVE. 


(After the German.) 


Were I a little bird 

With wings to fly away, 
I'd fly, I'd fly to thee; 
But this can never be. 

So here I stay. 


And though so far from thee, 
Yet dreaming night and noon 
My thoughts are all of thee, 


And when I wake, ah me! 
So lone, so lone! 


No hour of night goes by 
But that I waking start 
To think and think of thee— 
How a thousand times to me 
Thou gav’st thy heart 
Turo. B. W. 
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FAN FLUTTERINGS. 


By ANNA M. BENEDICT. 


“Cape hoc flabellum et ventulum huic sic facito.’’-— 
TERENCE. 

“ Take the fan and give the lady a breath of air.’ 

Tue wind and rain were busy outside. The 
first few crocuses upon the lawn looked drooping 
and forlorn. I was seated in my favorite corner 
near the cheerful hearth reading with delight Mrs. 
Craik’s ‘* Poems of Thirty Years.’’ Near 
the window, at her little work-table, Gracie 
was sitting, busy with her paints, causing 
delicate buds and dainty blossoms to ap- 
pear upon the soft satin before her. Every 
now and then she would interrupt me for 
some suggestion as to form or tint, and 
sometimes I could not repress exclamations 
of admiration as the flowers blossomed be- 
neath her deft fingers. 

‘““Won’t this make just a lovely fan, 
auntie, when it is all complete and prop- 
erly mounted? Did 1 ever make a prettier 
bud? See!’’ 

Then, after a few minutes, when I had 
turned again to my book, Gracie said : 

‘By the way, auntie, where did fans 
come from first ?”’ 

But though you are no doubt exceed- 
ingly anxious to know what answer 1 made 


small celebrities and local magnates. 


the usual prose or verse ‘‘sentiments,’’ mostly of 
school friends and relatives, but also of some 
These she 
is very fond of showing, though she usually does 
it when Bob is not inthe room. For this irrev- 
erent young fellow laughs at his sister’s auto- 
graphism, as he calls it, and scouts at her great 


JAPANESE VISITING-CARDS, REDUCED SIZE, ! 


to Gracie’s question, yet I think you will be even | names as those of people ‘‘so thunderin’ eminent 
more interested in it if I first tell you something | for never being heard on.”’ 


more about the young lady herself. 
She is my brother’s only daughter, and is of 


Harry, her older brother, who is now in college, 


we suspect has a different opinion, and Bob, who | 


is younger, has privately informed me more than 
once that he thinks Grace is a nuisance. Indeed, 
Bob, who is suffering from the punning disease, 
which every one has to have as he has the measles 
or the whooping-cough, says she is the disgrace of 
the family. 

Gracie has had her crotchets, to be sure, as 
what spoiled and petted young lady has not. She 
is all the time suffering from some mania or other. 
The only one that has been lasting is the auto- 
graph mania; she has countless autographs with 


| to Gracie’s collection. 


But even before the autograph mania came 


| the button craze, and with this Gracie was one 
course the dearest girl that ever lived, though 


of the very first to be infected. In a little while 
no garment in the house had its full comple- 
ment of buttons. At least one had been added 
All her friends were forced 
to contribute; every shop where she had ever 
traded or ever expected to trade was levied upon. 


_ Her room was soon adorned with festoons of but- 


1 A novelty in visiting cards has been recently introduced 
from Japan,—Eastern birds and flowers painted in water- 
colors on fan-shaped pieces of thin card-board or Watman 
paper. The illustration shows four different shapes in min- 
iature size. On three of them a strip of white is spaced out 
for the name; a separate card is pinned to the fourth for 
the same purpose. 
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tons of every shape, size, and material. 


were everywhere. when one got into Bob’s soup | 


A FLUTTER OF FANS. 


one day, it was too much. He looked up at his 


| if he had any new stamps for her. 


Buttons | didn’t propose to be stamped to death,’’ he said. 


It was a stampede all the time, so he stamped it. 
In fact, none of us had peace in those days. Her 
papa did not return from the office, but she asked 
She would 
meet him at the door with the question. Finally 
he would say ‘* No!’’ as soon as he came in sight of 
the house. She got up a box for a missionary some- 
where in the South Sea Islands, and wrote him a 
pleading letter to collect and send her ‘‘ heathen 
stamps.’’ Bob raised her curiosity to a high pitch 
when he informed her that there were stamping- 
mills in California where things were done at 
wholesale. He gravely advised her to write 
directly to one. She was quite indignant when 
she learned that he was hoaxing her. At length 
Bob declared that if things went on at that rate 
much longer he should move for the promulgation 
of a ‘* stamp act.” 

Hardly had the stamp mania subsided betore 


| the card craze came, and Gracie gave herself up 


to it without a thought of resistance. Soon tables 
and chairs were littered with cards of every color, 
sort, and description. Card-baskets were heaped 


sister in a grieved, reproachful way, and asked if | to overflowing, card-tables groaned under stacks 


he were to be 
made the dutt on 
such an occa- 
sion. He called’ 
her room the 
buttonical cabi- 
net, and used to 
ask her if she 
followed the 
Linnean system 
in her studies of 
buttony. And 
more than once, 
I am grieved to 
say, I overheard 
him say some- 
thing which 
sounded amaz- 
ingly like ** dash 
my buttons !”’ 
She had some 
revenge on Bob 
when he took to 
collecting postage-stamps. But soon she caught 
that craze, too, and Bob gave it up in disgust: 
her enthusiasm was too much for him. ‘‘ He 


JAPANESE FAN VISITING-CARD, ACTUAL SIZE, 


of them. There were Christmas and New Year's 
and Easter and Valentine cards. There were 
visiting and playing-cards with all sorts of pretty 
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and grotesque designs. But it did not stop with | was brought in, and Thomas was summoned to 


these. Advertising cards were sought after, were 
begged, borrowed, stolen. No young gentleman’s 
call was acceptable unless he could make some 
addition to her stock of soap and shoe and gro- 
cery cards. 

What a miserable day she made of it fora 
young man who was rash enough to accompany 
her and one of her young lady friends to the city! 
‘They had a little ‘‘ shopping’’ to do, they said, 
and then they would 
go to the art-gal- 
lery. That young 
man has determined 
to remain a bach- 
elor. Such shop- 
ping! All they 
wanted to do was 
to ‘‘complete”’ cer- 
tain ‘‘sets’’ of in- 
teresting soap and 
hosiery cards. Into 
shop after shop they 
went, in the dingiest 
streets and most out- 
of-the-way courts 
and alleys. He was 
left standing un- 
ceremoniously and 
awkwardly at the 
door while they 
passed to the count- 
ing-room and be- 
seeched the proprietor for the eagerly-desired bits 
of card-board. 

Bob said ‘‘ she talked by the card.” 
tainly talked about little else. He never spoke of 
her in those days except by the sobriquet, the 


JAPANESE 


iff giant, always to the advantage of the latter. 
He expressed great fear that she would be inflicted 
with carditis or cardialgy, advised her to streugthen 
her system by taking cardiac, warned her against 
eating cardoon or cardamon seeds, and so on till 
the poor girl was nearly frantic with his raillery. 
Things reached their climax one day when Bob 
was off to the city on a visit. A drayman drove 
up to the door with an immense dry-goods box 
marked boldly, ‘*‘ Miss Gracie Winthrop. Handle 
with care,’’ etc. We were all amazed, of course. 


But Gracie’s mother paid the charges, the box 
VoL. XVI.—2z. 


She cer- | 


| then. 
Cardinal. He often compared her with the Cara- | 


| open it, while we stood by and looked on with 
| the greatest curiosity. Gracie could hardly con- 


| tain herself. She made fifty surmises as to what 
| could be in the box. The one which seemed most 
_ likely to her was that it contained the ‘‘ heathen 
| stamps’’ from the South Sea Islands. But Gracie’s 
| mother laughed till she cried, and Gracie herself 
| bit her lip with vexation and hardly kept the tears 
‘ back when, the cover removed, we saw on top an 


FAN VISITING-CARD, ACTUAL SIZE.! 


immense sheet of bristol-board adorned with car- 
dinal flowers and cardinal birds, and in the centre 
in huge letters the superscription, ‘‘ For the Car- 
dinal.’’ There was no doubt where it came from 
Gracie finally took the joke in good part, 
and unpacked her treasures. There was first an 


! This illustration and the second on the preceding page 
“represent two of these fan visiting-cards in their actual size. 
For the painting, moist colors, shell-gold, copal varnish, 
and well-pointed camel hair brushes are required. A num- 
ber of specimens can be sketched and executed on the same 
sheet of card-board or paper, and cut out afterward. The 
first is grounded a grayish-green, the birds painted black 
and white, the foliage and herbage a dark glossy green, the 
part representing the stick black and gold, or black and 
silver. Inthe second the ground is put in black, and then 
varnished. On the thoroughly dry varnished surface the 
| flower ornament is painted in gold. 
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immense wool card with directions for using, then 
a huge book on cardiology, on the fly-leaf of 
which Bob had written : 


“On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail ; 
Reason’s the card, but passion is the gale.’ 


I fear, Grace, this reason is the only card you 
lack !’’ 

Then came a great bundle of old newspapers in 
which the cards of quack doctors and pot-house 
politicians and the like gentry were marked. And 
last of all,an immense stack of the largest, gaudiest 
patent-medicine show-cards, gotten up in utter 
disregard of all artistic truth, and printed in the 
most hideous colors that a merciful Providence 
ever suffered sinful mankind to make. 

Bob got home that night. I suspect his‘mother 
reproved him. But he ventured to ask ‘‘the Car- 
dinal’’ whether she received a package that day. 
Gracie gave him a withering glance—or as near 
that as her sweet features are capable of. Bob’s 
eyes twinkled humorously, and his sister was quite 
placated when Bob produced from his pocket a 
beautiful card-case which he had brought her 
from the city. 


After this there was peace and quiet in the 


household for a long time. Gracie returned to 
her music with a zeal she had not shown this many 
aday. But some time ago she began to show symp- 
toms of a new craze, and this time it was fans. 
Everything of the fan kind and shape attracted 
her attention and aroused her enthusiasm. She 
read about fans, she talked about fans, she went 
in search of all sorts of fans. Bob regarded her 
pityingly for a time, and then he called her a 
Janatic, with the exasperating New Jersey accent, 
and spoke deprecatingly of her fanatism. 
Gracie was not deterred nor discouraged. 
through her management her room has recently 
undergone a complete change of adornment. 

Her buttons and cards have had to yield to 
the new passion. 
covered with paper, in which the prevailing shapes 
of the ornamental figures are fans, or fans with 
variations. Fan designs have been painted on 
the ceiling. Dainty little fans with pockets have 


been hung upon the walls for photographs, Frames | 


But | 
And | 





The walls have been newly-| 


upon the walls; some of elaborate workmanship 
in ivory and silk or choice feathers, or those cov- 
ered with elaborate paintings, are left by them- 
selves. Behind the vases upon the mantel tower 
aloft the dainty little long-handled Japanese fans 
with the absurdest paintings. Fans made of card- 
board, of paper, palm-leaf fans, fans that open 
by pulling a string or touching a spring, are every- 
where in profusion. The room indeed presents 
quite a fantastic appearance, as Bob says. There 
are fans from many foreign lands; one which she 
is fond of showing from Germany, with a little 
pocket in it in which a needle and thread could 
be safely hid for an emergency at the ball. Fans 
provided with mirrors, with miniature opera- 
glasses, fans combined with riding-whips and 
parasols and canes, are in her collection ; minia- 
ture fans of ivory and bone and what not. And 
besides this, she has got a set of jewelry made in 
fan-shape, pin and ear-rings and sleeve-buttons, 
while cloak-clasps and belt-fastenings have assumed 
this same shape. 

And then she has made a collection of all the 
various sorts of things she can find in which fan 
shapes are used for ornamentation. Within a 
short time she has gotten together a large quantity 
of cards and programmes and bills of fare and 
cigarette-wrappers and box ornaments and fifty 
things besides in which fan shapes are used. 
Some of the prettiest of her Christmas cards are 
those made in the shape of fans or adorned with 
fan designs. And the visiting-cards she has col- 
lected, adorned with dainty landscapes and figures, 
or even made in the shape of little Japanese fans 
and painted with delicate flowers and birds, are 
innumerable. Everything of this description she 
has arranged with charming taste and placed 
in a large scrap-book. This Bob calls her ‘“ fan- 
tome of delight’?! And since fans have become 
the chief end of Gracie’s existence, Bob, in 
her presence, never by any accident allows him- 
self to say, think, or guess or imagine or reckon, 
but always fancy, with the true English emphasis 
and intonation upon the first syllable. Gracie 
knows it is of no use to protest, so she pays 
no heed to him and his puns. 

Ah! let me see; I have left Gracie’s question a 


of pictures are set off with miniature fans in the | long time unanswered while I have been letting you 
corners, Tidies for the chairs have been embroid- | into some of the secrets of our pleasant home life. 


ered with fan designs, while actual fans of all sorts 


‘* By the way, auntie, where did fans come from 


and varieties are arranged in artistic groupings | first?’ 
| 
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I had anticipated some such query as this! «That's right, auntie,’’ exclaimed Bob, “put 
sooner or later. Consequently I had been making | in all the names you know. That is the way they 
note of everything on the subject that I came | all do, and nothing impresses Grace so much. 
across in my reading. So I closed my book, | But if you want to enjoy the situation fully, just 
looked for a moment into her eager, absorbed | you ask her who the Ass-ear-ians were, and why 


face, and was about to answer, when Bob, whom | 
the rain kept indoors, and who had entered the 
room just in time to hear Gracie’s question, spoke | 
up before me. 

‘*Why, Grace, I fancy fans were known in | 
Paradise. You don’t think Eden would have | 
been anything but a stupid sort of place without | 
fans, do you? Consider 
Eve was a woman, could 
she have possibly been 
happy without a fan? Ban- 
ish the thought. Fans came 
into vogue in the world’s 
infancy —I beg pardon, 

Grace, but, really, you 
know I can’t help empha- 
sizing that syllable wher- 
ever it occurs, just out of 
consideration for your feel- 
ings. When Eve saw the 
first palm-tree, I haven’t a 
doubt she said to Adam, 
‘Oh, do climb that tree 
and get me a leaf, there’s a 
dear!’ Just as you said, 
you know, at the picnic, 


‘Hush !’’ said Gracie, 
with a slight blush, inter- 
rupting him just in time to prevent my hearing | 
the name. 

‘Oh, well! I thought I should get your mind 
off of fans for a minute. I’ll tell you that picnic 
story some other time, auntie.’’ 

With that Bob took a paper, ensconced himself 
on the lounge, and pretended to be deeply inter- 
ested in a story, but we felt sure that he was 
listening, and watching his chance. 

‘Well, Gracie,’’ I said, ‘‘I do not know that 
Bob was very much out of the way in his surmises, 
afterall. In climates where the heat is oppressive 
the invention of the fan seems the most natural 
thing in the world. It must have been invented at 
a very early day, and become an object of general | 
use long before Chinese and Indians, Assyrians and | 
Egyptians, or Greeks and Romans, made it at once | 
a thing,of joy and beauty.” : 


| those names. 


| tically ; ‘* of course not! 


they had that opprobrious name. 
with a provoking smile. 

‘Why, the Assyrians lived in Assyria, of 
course,’’ said Grace, oblivious of the pun, to 
Bob’s intense delight, ‘‘in—in Asia’’—doubt- 
fully and growing flushed, as Bob laughed aloud 
—‘‘or in Africa,’’ and Bob shrieked while 


Eh, Grace ?’”’ 


EVENING FANS. ! 


Gracie’s cheeks were aflame with distress and 


_ indignation. 


‘* Why, Grace,’’ said Bob, as soon as he could 
control himself sufficiently to speak, ‘‘ you look 
warm. Hadn’t you better take a fan; you under- 
stand that, you know.’’ 

‘* Well, I just don’t care. 


I am always getting 
those horrid countries and peoples mixed up. I 
know the Assyrians were some of the old civilized 


folks. But, auntie, I am just as much interested 
in what you say as though I could tell all about 
I do not mind what Bob says.”’ 


says that young gentleman sarcas- 
? 


*¢ Ob, no,” 


1 Both these fans are intended to be used with a ball dress. 
The open one is painted silk; the closed one is entirely of 
feathers. 
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‘« But please to continue, auntie, with what you 
were going to say when Bob interfered with his 
nonsense.”’ 

“Nonsense, indeed !’’ exclaimed Bob. ‘“ But 
if this breezy subject is to be continued, you may 
count, meantime, upon my absence. 
fans is enough to create a draught.’’ With that 
Bob picked up his paper and departed, only stop- 
ping on the threshold to say, ‘‘ Much joy to you, 
Grace. Drink it all in. Listen with all patience, 


as though you were a veritable Ass-ear-ian yourself. 
As for me’’—with an air of tremendous impor- 
tance—‘‘I don’t fancy aunt’s fan séance.”’ 





EMBROIDERED FANS, 


We were alone again, and at Gracie’s repeated 
request I told her something about the history of 


the little article in which she was so much inter- | 
Upon the old Assyrian and Egyptian | 


ested. 
monuments there are frequent representations of 
fans. There are in the British Museum ancient 
slabs on which fans are seen carried in procession ; 
and there, too, is preserved an ancient Egyptian 
fan-handle, with holes in which the feathers were 
inserted. The office of fan-bearer to the king 
was considered very honorable among the ancient 
Egyptians. None but royal princes or the highest 
nobles could aspire to it. There were two grades 
of the office, according as one moved on the right 
hand or the left. To those of highest birth or 
most esteemed for their services, the higher rank 
was accorded. A certain number were always on 
duty, and were required to attend during the grand 


Your talk on | 


solemnities of the temple worship, and whenever 
the monarch went out in state, or transacted 
public business at home. 

In the Eastern countries there have always been 


similar dignitaries. Indeed, fans have been used 
in India as insignia of office, the kind of fan 
distinguishing the rank of the officer. Europeans 
in India find it necessary at the present day to 
have special fan servants. 

Fans were a part of the bridal outfit of ancient 








| Roman ladies. The Greek and Roman fans were 
| made of either lotus-leaves or peacock’s feathers,’ 
| or of some light expansive material painted in 
brilliant colors. They did not open 
and shut, but were stiff, and had a 
long handle. By this form they were 
best adapted to the manner in which 
they were used. One person always 
fanned another, as might be inferred 
from the quotation from Terence at 
the head of this article. Some young 
slave of either sex was chosen to carry 
the mistress’s fan, and to fan her when- 
ever she desired. In a Pompeian paint- 
ing, Cupid is represented as the fan- 
bearer, /ladbeliifer, of Ariadne, and 
lamenting at her abandonment. 

In the Middle Ages fans were em- 
ployed in the church services to keep 
flies away from the sacred elements. 
These were sometimes furnished with 
bells of silver, which gently tinkled 
as the fans were slowly moved. In 
many ancient cathedral records notices of such 
| fans are still to be found. In some of the 
Oriental churches use is still made of the fan in 
the celebration of certain services. But in the 
Western Church it has passed entirely out of use, 
save that in the state processions of the Roman 
Pontiff large feather fans are still carried. 

All European fans were inflexible. Japan has 
the honor of inventing the folding fan. It has 
always been of the form still used—a segment of 
a circle. On a light radiating frame-work of 
bamboo the Japanese place paper, which is then 
decorated in various ways. The outer guards— 
those which cover the others when the fan is 
shut—they make sometimes of iron, beaten ex- 





1 Propertius has “ pavonis caude flabella superba’’—fans 
of the peacock’s proud tail. 
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tremely thin, and damascened with gold or other | Mr. Wright’s description is well illustrated by 


metals. From the Japanese the Chinese learned | his beautiful colored copy of the portrait of the 


| Countess of Derby. The fan similarly figures in 
came to the Western world. The Chinese some- | 


the trick of making folding fans; from them it 


times make them of very thin sheets of ivory, 


delicately carved, and fastened together by inter- | 


lacing ribbons. People in the far Orient, of every 
class and condition, make use of fans. Even the 


artisans have their fans in one hand as they labor | 


with the other. When in the seventeenth century 
the Japanese granted certain Portugese merchants 


asite for settlement, the little town was laid out | 


in the shape of a fan—a graceful 
compliment being thus paid to 
the manufacturerers of the use- 
ful little article which consti- 
tuted an important part of the 
merchants’ dealings. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries fans came into com- 
mon use by ladies in all the 
western countries of Europe. 
In the famous ‘‘Dance of 
Death,’’ by Holbein, a lady ap- 
pears with a fan in her hand. 
Mr. Thomas Wright, speaking 
of the Englishwomen of the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, has 
the following words which bear 
upon our subject : 

‘The fan of the Elizabethan 
age was usually made of fea- 
thers, like the fans still in use 
in the East, from whence it was 
The handle 


was often very richly ornamented and set with | 


precious stones, and even with diamonds. As, 
according to the custom also derived from 
France, the lady who made any claim to dress in 
fashion was never without her fan, it was usually 
suspended to the girdle by achain. A satirist of 
the day, Stephen Gosson, approves of the fan if 
employed in the right time of the year, when it is 


useful for driving away flies and for cooling the 
skin. 


“* But seeing they are still in hand, 
In house, in field, in church, in street ; 
In summer, winter, water, land, 
In cold, in heat, in dry, in weet ;— 
I judge they are for wives such tools 
As bables are in plays for fools.’ ” 


Hollar’s sketches of Englishwomen as they dressed 
and looked in 1645. Of these, Mr. Wright copies 
two, one of a gentlewoman, and one of a lady 
of quality, both of whom have fans of feathers, 
apparently hanging by the long handle to the 
waist. 

Miss Strickland tells how on one occasion 
Queen Elizabeth dropped a silver-handled fan 
into the moat at Howsted Hall, adding that ‘‘the 





FANS FOR POMPADOUR COSTUMES. ! 


fans used by Elizabeth were made of feathers, and 
in form resembling a modern hand-screen. The 
following is the description of one presented in 
1589 to her Majesty by Sir Francis Drake as a 
New Year’s gift: ‘A fan of feathers, white and 
red, enameled with a half-moon of mother-o’- 
pearl, within that a half-moon garnished with 
sparks of diamonds and a few seed-pearls on the 


| one side, having her Majesty’s picture within it, 
| and on the reverse a device with a crow over 


1 The mounts of both these fans are of dark wood, and 
the outside stick is ornamented with the monogram of the 
owner chased in silver. One fan has a lark painted on the 
leaves, which appears to have lighted there just as it is 
opened. The other fan is covered with Pompadour chintz 
to match the costume it accompanies. 
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it.’’’ Miss Strickland subsequently gives a de- 
scription of a fan presented to Elizabeth by Leices- 
ter as his New Year’s gift in 1574. This was ‘‘a 
fan of white feathers, set in a handle of gold, 
garnished with diamonds and rubies; the other 
side garnished with rubies and diamonds, and on 
each side a white bear (his cognizance), and two 
pearls hanging, a lion ramping, with a white 
muzzled bear at his foot.’? Well may the author 
say of this, that it ‘‘savors more of a love- 
token.” 

In an official inventory, made at the time, of 
the various articles belonging to the toilette of the 
splendor-loving queen, account is given of several 
fans of white or vari-colored feathers, with handles 





RIDING-WHIP AND FAN COMBINED, ! 


of crystal or precious stones, or gold studded with 
diamonds and pearls, or rubies and emeralds. 
On one handle of gold there is ‘‘ a looking-glasse 
on th’ one side’; on another, ‘“‘a shipp under 
sale.”’ 

In the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ Falstaff 
says to Pistol, ‘‘When Mrs. Bridget lost the 
handle of her fan, I took’t upon my honor thou 
hadst it not.’’ ‘lhis passage is unintelligible 
except to those who know what sort of fan was 
then in vogue, and hence it has occupied the 
attention of the annotators, one of whom says: 
**It should be remembered that fans in Shak- 





1 The fan and whip are both designed expressly for a 
riding costume. The whip is plaited leather, and is fastened 
to the dark wooden sticks of the fan, the leaves of which 
are ornamented with hand-painting representing the riding 
hat, gloves, and trappings. 








spere’s time were more costly than they are at 
present, as well as of a different construction. 
They consisted of ostrich feathers, or others of 
equal length or flexibility, which were stuck into 
handles. The richer sort of these were composed 
of gold, silver, or ivory, of curious workmanship. 
One of them is mentioned in ‘The Floire,’ a 
comedy (1610): ‘She hath a fan with a short 
silver handle, about the length of a barber’s 
syringe.’ Again, in ‘Love and Honor,’ by Sir 
W. Davenant (1649): ‘All your plate, Vasco, is 
the silver handle of your old prisoner’s fan.’ ” 
Marston, too, says, in his ‘‘ Scourge of Villanie’’ : 
“ Another he 
Her silver-handled fan would gladly be.” 


It appears from the same writer’s ‘‘ Satires’’ 
that the sum of £40 was sometimes given for a 
fan by private persons in Elizabeth’s time. Bishop 
Hall, in his ‘‘ Satires,’’ 1597, says: 


“« While one piece pays her idle waiting man 
Or buys a hood or silver-handled fan.”’ 


It would seem that silver handles were compara- 
tively common, and held their ground for a long 
time. As regards their form, the old feather fans 
were not always alike. The foreign fans were 
often in the form of a bunch of feathers or 
plumes; in England, as already indicated, they 
were more commonly flat, but not always. “That 
of the Countess of Suffolk at Gorhambury resem- 
bles a powder puff, as may be seen in the print of 
it in Pennant’s ‘Journey from Chester’; and 
others in the hands of Queen Elizabeth in several 
portraits of her are similar in fashion. In the 
magnificent frontispiece of her in Darcy’s ‘ Annals 
of Queen Elizabeth,’ she is represented with a very 
handsome fan, differing from either of the others 
mentioned.”’ 

In Elizabeth’s time it is interesting to know 
that the large feather fans were also used for the 
ornamentation of rooms. But the ladies did not 
have it all their own way in the early days of fans 
in England. Ina manuscript preserved at Oxford, 
the writer referring to those days, says: 

‘*The gentleman then had prodigious fans, as 
is to be seen in old pictures, like that instrument 
which is used to drive feathers; and it had a 
handle at least one-half as long, with which their 
daughters oftentimes were corrected. Sir Edward 
Coke, Lord Chief Justice, rode the circuit with 
such a fan; and William Dugdale told me he was 
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an eye-witness of it. The Earl of Manchester 
also used such fan; but the fathers and mothers 
slasht their daughters, in the time of their besom 
discipline, when they were perfect women.” 

Coming down to the next century, Miss Strick- 
land may again be quoted. In her account of 
Catharine of Braganza, under date 1664, she says, 
speaking of this queen and her maids of honor: 

‘They all walked from Whitehall in procession 
to the chapel of St. James’s Palace, through the 
park, in this glittering costume’’ (silver lace), 
‘¢in the bright morning sunshine. Parasols being 
unknown in England at that era, the courtly belles 
used the gigantic green shading fans, which had 
been introduced by the queen and her Portuguese 
ladies, to shield their complexions from the sun 
when they did not wish wholly to obscure their 
charms by putting on their masks. Both were in 
general use in this reign. The green shading fan 
is of Moorish origin, and for more than a century 
after the marriage of Catharine of Braganza was 
considered an indispensable luxury by our fair and 
stately ancestral dames, who used them in open 
carriages, in the promenade, and at prayers, where 
they ostentatiously screened their devotions from 
public view by spreading them before their faces 

they knelt. The India trade opened by 
Catharine’s marriage treaty soon supplied the 
ladies of England with fans better adapted, by 
their lightness and elegance, to be used as wea- 
pons of coquetry at balls and plays. Addison has 
devoted several papers in the Spectator to playful 
satire on these toys, from whence the now general 
terms of flirt and flirtation have been derived. 
The genius of Watteau, and other French and 
Flemish artists, was first brought into notice by 
the employment of painting shepherdesses in hoop 
petticoats, and swains in full-buttoned wigs, with 
cupids, nymphs, and the usual machinery of anti- 
quated courtships on the mounts of fans.’’ 

Paris was the chief seat of the fan manufac- 
ture during the seventeenth century. They were 
painted and decorated by artists of considerable 
fame. But it was last century when the greatest 
amount of talent and ingenuity was expended 
in the making and decoration of these useful 
trifles. The most luxuricus ornamentation was 
employed just as far as the fans were capable 
of showing it. The sticks were made of ivory 
or mother-of-pearl, each kind being carved and 
ornamented in every way and by every means 








of which it was susceptible. For the mounts 
taffeta and satin and silk covered sometimes 
with the most expensive laces were used, or 
sometimes fine paper or a delicate fine white 
parchment called ‘‘ chicken-skin,’’ painted by 
artists of high repute. Into the sticks little circles 
of glass were set, through which the holder could 
peer without attracting notice ; and at the pivot 
it was not unusual for small telescopic glasses to 
be introduced. 

After the time of the French Revolution the 
luxury expended upon fans died out. Within the 
last few years—since the exhibition of fans at 
South Kensington in 1870—a new impulse has 
been given to the making and decorating of fans 
in England. And this new zeal has been felt in 
our country as well, and many ladies have taken 
to decorating their own fans. 

The Japanese make one curious use of the fan. 
When any malefactor of rank is sentenced to 
death, his doom is announced to him by pre- 
senting him a fan. As he bows in acknowledg- 
ment of the fatal gift, and stretches out his hand 
to take it, the executioner strikes off his head. 

Such was the substance of what I told Gracie, 
but with many interruptions and questions on her 
part, and many explanations of names and places 
on mine, for Bob had really touched one of 
Gracie’s weak points when he laughed at her 
about the Assyrians. 

‘*The Chinese have a very pretty custom,” I 
said. ‘‘They have fans made of white paper. 
Upon this friends esteem it a compliment to be 
invited to write. The fan becomes thus a sort of 
autograph album, upon which are little sentences 
in prose or verse, as mementos of some happy 
visit or event.”’ 

‘‘Oh, that is nothing so very new, auntie,’’ 
said Gracie. ‘* We do that, too. Why, I havea 
palm-leaf fan just covered with names and verses, 
and all that. It is the one I had at the picnic, 
and everybody wrote on it. I will fetch it.’’ 

Away she went to her room, but was back very 
soon, and gave me the fan. It was literally cov- 
ered with writing, as Gracie had said. This was 
something new to me, and I was much interested 
in making out several of the closely-written pen- 
cilings. 

On one side Gracie had had the young ladies 
of the party write, on the other the gentlemen. 
The girls all had names that ended in ze, and 
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what they had written afforded most interesting 
examples of gush, effusiveness, and unlimited com- 
mand of superlatives and underscoring. Indeed, 
positive or comparative pleasure was always de- 
scribed in superlative terms. ‘‘ My darlingest 


| 

| Here there was a somewhat simpler and less super. 
_ lative tone, but a great deal of what was intended 
| for sentiment or sentimentality awkwardly ex- 
| pressed. Gracie was bluntly or covertly compli- 


‘mented by almost every one. Judging from what 





A FRENCH PICTURED FAN, 


Gracie,’’ wrote one miss with whom Gracie was 
never intimate, ‘‘never, mever forget that most 
delightful of a// rides upon the /ake, and that 
most charming stroll through that swee¢est of glens 
with—you know whom. Your most loving and 
devoted Marie.’’ 

One of her best friends had written : 


** Whene’er, Grace dearest, you this fan 
With all its names and nonsense scan, 
And it recalls these happiest hours 
Of picnic pleasures,—lake, wood, flowers,— 
May there arise some joyous vision 
Of me, who through this grove Elysian 
Went with you to the damp, cool grot, 
And plucked the blue forget-me-not.— 
Forget me not! and I to you 
Will all life through be true, most true!” 


All the girls agreed in calling that picnic the 
most charming, the most delightful, the most 
perfectly splendid, the most perfectly elegant, the 
most awfully nice, the sweetest, dearest, loveliest 
time that ever, ever was, or ever, ever could be; 
and that Gracie was the superlative of everything 
good and lovely and charming and interesting and 
attractive and dear knows what all. 


I was glad enough to turn to the other side. | 





| they had written, one might have inferred that 

every one was in love with the little lady, as 
indeed he might well be. In one case she was 
extravagantly thanked for a smile, in another for 
arose. ‘When your dainty fingers fixed the rose 
in my button-hole,’’ this young man said, ‘I 
trembled with a strange delight.’’ He had re- 
cently recovered from some modern novel, no 
doubt! She was asked to remember the walk 
through the grove, the stroll through the glen, 
the delightful swing, the ride upon the lake. In 
|each case it was insinuated that no one in the 
world would have such happiness as he who should 
secure her as his life companion ‘through the 
“tangled grove’’ or the ‘‘rock-strewn glen’’ or 
across the ‘‘wimpling waves” of life. Some of 
the young gentlemen descended—or ascended— 
| to verse. In one corner I made out the following 
rondeau, which some ‘‘ Arthur’’ had written : 


“ Upon this fan the many write 
Whate’er the moment’s whims indite 
(With some quaint flavor of romance) 
Of simple act or circumstance 
That’s made the day with you so bright. 


Not such for me: no fancy slight 
Of passing moment, act, or sight 
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per- Shall from my pen e’er meet your glance About the wild rose-bush in view, 

ded Upon this fan! But the bees nor the birds I am heeding— 
“I ’ ; . I’m thinking of you. 
ez- eA simple wish, whose tender might 

pli- Throngs all my paises with delight,— But not at this one moment only 

vhat May thought of me your joy enhance, I am charmed not by sight or by sound, 





When your dear eyes by any chance 
Shall see my name and verses trite 
Upon this fan!” 


The world is a-dreary and lonely 
Forever till your grace is found ;— 
There is naught in the world that is clever 


Or brilliant or gracious or true 
Can alter my fancies—forever 
I’m thinking of you!’ 


‘¢But what is this ?’’ I said, as I detected a little 
roll of white birch-bark fastened to the fan with a 
thorn. 
‘*Oh, that,’’ said Gracie, with a faint blush, 
‘ig some of Fred Martin’s work. There wasn’t 
room, he said, on the fan.” 
‘‘What! more poetry ?’’ I said, as I unrolled it. , =“ I fancy fans see many a thing, 
‘ Ves,” she answered, and added with a little Which, could fans sing, I'm Sane’ ing 
smile and downcast eyes that spoke volumes, See ee a, Sey 
. i? The smirks and frowns they hide for you, 
‘and I guess he thinks it is true.”’ 


Here is what I read on the birch-bark : | Tats COE EE ae gE Wem, 


‘* But didn’t Bob write anything ?’’ I asked. 
** Yes, indeed, and but for its atrocious puns it 
‘isn’t bad. Just hear what he says: 





They’d chant with flutter and frou-frou, 


; In language racy. 
“ The waves are a-gleam with the splendor 


That wells from the westering sun, 
And the hill-tops are crowned with a tender 
And radiant glory each one, 
Clouds pearly and purple faint floating 
Above in the fathomless blue, 
that But none of these glories I’m noting— 
I’m thinking of you. 


Now when your palm this palm-leaf plies 
In weather which the gnats and flies 
Consider palmy, 
May all hereon your eye that greets, 
My rhymes, maids’ words, and swains’ conceits, 
The breezes temper with their sweets 
And make them balmy !’” 
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FRENCH FAN WITH PICTURES AND CARVINGS. 


The birds through the wildwood are winging 
Alone or a-pair or a-throng, 

And round me from tree-tops are flinging 
Their wildering garlands of song, 

The brown bees are booming and speeding 


‘*Good for Bob,’’ Isaid. ‘‘I had no idea he 
could make a rhyme.”’ 

This young man reappeared upon the scene just 

_as the picnic fan was laid aside, and I was asking 
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Gracie if the young ladies nowadays make use of 
fans for flirtation. 

‘Oh, leave Gracie alone for that,’’ said Bob. 
‘* Didn’t I see her only last Sunday, when your 
head was reverently bowed, 


-——** blush scarlit, right in prayer, 
When her new meetin’-bonnet 
Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upon it’? 


And as soon as she knew it was Fred Martin,—oh, 
you need say sh! that’s the chap in that picnic 
story, too, auntie,—didn’t she signal to him with 
her fan? I looked at her and winked, and she 
pretended she was just offering me her fan. Me 
a fan, and in prayer time! I was scandalized. 
And I am almost sure the minister meant to 
rebuke her, for after prayer he gave out a hymn 
to be sung to the tune ‘ Martyn.’ ”’ 

But Gracie would not admit any knowledge of 
the art of fan manipulation. 

In the last century it must have been quite 
common, as is evident from one of the quotations 
given above. In the Spectator, No. 102, Addison 
describes an ‘‘academy for the training up of 
young women in the exercise of the fan, accord- 
ing to the most fashionable airs and motions,” 
which he pretends to have established. He ex- 
plains the method by which with diligent exer- 
tion ‘‘ for the space of but one half year’’ ladies 
could be taught to give their fans ‘‘ all the graces 
that can possibly enter into that little modish 
machine.’’ They were taught to ‘‘ Handle their 
fans, Unfurl their fans, Discharge their fans, 
Ground their fans, and Flutter their fans.’’ The 
last was the most important. The essayist says: 
‘*There is an infinite variety of motions to be 
made use of in the flutter of a fan. There is the 
angry flutter, the modest flutter, the timorous 
flutter, the confused flutter, the merry flutter, and 
the amorous flutter. Not to be tedious, there is 
scarce any emotior in the mind which does not 
produce a suitable agitation in the fan; insomuch 
that if I only see the fan of a disciplined ‘lady, I 
know very well whether she laughs, frowns, or 
blushes. I have seen a fan so very angry that it 
would have been dangerous for the absent lover 
who provoked it to have come within the wind of 
it; and at other times so very languishing that I 
have been glad the lover was at a sufficient dis- 
tance from it.’’ 
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When I had finished reading the foregoing 
quotation, I added: 

‘*The Marquise de Pompadour, who played so 
large a part in the politics of France last century, 
was no doubt an adept in the use of this little 


implement. Listen to this da//ade by Austin 
Dobson on a fan that once belonged to her: 


*¢* Chicken-skin, delicate, white, 

Painted by Carlo Vanloo, 
Loves in a riot of light, 

Roses and vaporous blue ; 

Hark to the dainty frou-frou / 
Picture above, if you can, 

Eyes that could melt as the dew,—- 
This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


See how they rise at the sight, 
Thronging the @iz/ de Beuf through, 
Courtiers as butterflies bright, 
Beauties that Fragonard drew, 
Talon-rouge, falbala, quene, 
Cardinal, Duke,—to a man, 
Eager to sigh or to sue,— 
This was the Pompadour’s fan ! 





Ah, but things more than polite 
Hung on this toy, voyez-vous / 
Matters of state and of might, 
Things that great ministers do; 
Things that, maybe, overthrew 
Those in whose brains they began ; 
Here was the sign and the cue,— 
This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


ENvoy. 
Where are the secrets it knew ? 
Weavings of plot and of plan? 
—But where is the Pompadour, too ? 
This was the Pompadour’s fan /” 


Even Bob listened to this with pleasure. ‘‘ The 
only thing I have heard about fans that I fancy,” 
he said. 

But he took some interest also in looking over 
a book of engravings in which many of the rare 
old French fans were reproduced with such fidelity 
that pictures and carving and lace could all be 
clearly seen, and he opened wide eyes of astonish- 
ment when he heard that an American paid two 
thousand dollars at the Paris Exposition in 1878 
for a fan adorned by a celebrated painter. 

Just then the bell rang for supper. Bob started 
at once. We soon followed. Half-way down the 
stairs we heard Bob saying to himself: 

‘*Fanity of fanities ; all is fanity!’’ 
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LORA. 


By Paut Pastnor. 


FOURTH MOVEMENT.—THE TIP OF THE ANGLE. 
Loup rang the walls of the tavern with jesting and laughter. 
On the black windows the firelight was dancing and climb- 

ing. 
“ Here’s to the old Sportsman’s Inn!” cried a voice through 
the tumult. 
Thereupon clinked the tall glasses from table to table ; 
Then a great silence prevailed, and the faces were hidden. 
Busily dripped from the ceiling the big amber rain-drops, 
Fell on the hearth and the tables, and into the tankards. 
Right in the midst of the hush, the door creaked on its 
hinges, 
Let in a gust of the rain, and two storm-beaten figures, 
Drenched and bedraggled, their faces and hair damply 
shining,— 
First the tall farmer; then Lora, down-looking and timid, 
Fresh from the night, and confused by the lights and the 
people. 


Slowly the glasses descended, uncertainly poising, 

Some on the edge of the tables, and some yet in mid-air, 

While the young men bent their eyes on the beautiful 
maiden 

Standing aloof, with the rain on her quivering lashes. 

Frightened and blushing, she lifted her face to her father, 

Caught his kind nod and slipped into the long, dusky pas- 
sage 

Leading away to the halls and the rooms of the tavern. 

Stopped she at length at the door of her aunt, the good hostess, 

Listened a moment, then tapped quick and low on the 
panel. 

Straightway she felt herself clasped to a motherly bosom— 

Beautiful refuge of girlhood, the arms of a woman! 

“Where is your father, poor child?” the good lady was 
asking, 

But as she spoke, he loomed up in the dusk of the passage. 

“Shamefully rude are your boasted young guests from the 
city !” 

Cried he, with bitterness, ere he saluted his sister. 

“Give me our plain Island boys for true models of manners, 

If ¢his be the gallant politeness of city-bred persons !”’ 


** Nay,” laughed the landlady, leading the way to the fire- 
side, 


‘Placing them chairs by the blaze, and a rack for their gar- 


ments, 
“Cling not, my brother, so long to the old Lorraine notions! 
Here the wild-birds are not freer than ways of the people. 
You are old-fashioned, from living so long in seclusion,— 
Going about with an armor of prejudice on you!” 
Much more, with family feeling, spake brother and sister, 
From those old poles of opinion, the past and the present ! 





The hostess, however, prevailed, by degrees, in discussion, 

As liberal doctrines and women are constantly doing. 

Lora, meanwhile, had attended to one and the other, 

Her countenance brightly reflecting the talk and the fire- 
light. 

But when the matron had conquered with words over- 
whelming, 

Her brother arose, and plunged out through the rain to the 
stables, 

Partly in dudgeon, and partly to care for his horses. 

“Prattle and prattle!’’ he grumbled. “ What talkers are 
women! 

Get them together, and one will set fire to a room-full. 

Yes, and their speech is like snapping of sticks in the fire- 
place, 

Scattering sparks that have vanished before we can grasp 
them. 

Lora, I warrant, has caught up the talk and pursues it, 

Flickering back to her aunt, like a blaze in a mirror!’ 


«What are you grumbling at, friend?’ asked a voice from 
the stable. 

“Really, I thought that a thunder-cloud swept up the 
valley !”” 

Laughing, a young man appeared in the midst of the door- 
way, 

Brushing the straws from his garments bedraggled and 
clinging. 

“* Yes, ’tis a bad, nasty night to be scouring the country; 

But I’ve been down to the toll-gate, to breathe this young 
filly ! 

Come, take a look at the mare; she’s a bonny black beauty.” 


Slowly the old man complied, half inclined to be angry, 

Raised his dim lantern, and gazed at the elegant creature. 

«« What do you call her?” he asked, in the place of a com- 
ment— 

Meaning, what strain was she sprung from, her dam, and 
who sired her ?— 

** Lora—the name of the beautiful maid she is named for!” 

Answered the youth, with a thrill in his voice quite uncalled 
for. , 

Straightway the frame of the farmer, the broad, sullen 
shoulders, 

Swung with a motion majestic, and unto the young man 

Brought the stern face and stern eyes and the brows that 
were lowering. 

Yet the old man spake no word, though his lips seemed to 
falter— 

Gathered the lantern beneath his dark arm, and departed, 

Leaving his comrade alone in the gloom of the stable. 

“‘ Verily, now!” cried the youth, ‘this is courteous conduct 
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Nevertheless, it reminds me of one like occasion, 

When I sought favor and grace of an old man’s moroseness. 

Therefore, my friend, I forgive you—nay, rather, I thank 
you, 

For you recall me the time, in its realness and sweetness, 

When I first saw lovely Lora glide out of the shadow, 

When she first dawned on my life in compassionate beauty.” 

” = * 7” * * * * 

Under the eaves of the tavern two lights dimly flickered, 

One from the rain-beaten window of beautiful Lora, 

One from the mist-clouded pane of the young man, Luke 
Gleason. 

Under the brow of the gable together they glimmered, 


Wistful as eyes gazing into unsearchable distance. 

* oS 7” * * x + + 

Spent was the rain; and a single bright star brake the dark- 

| ness, 

| Shook in the pocket of cloud, like a gold coin escaping. 
Both from their windows perceived it,—the youth and the 


maiden,— 

| And a long light from the star trembled down on their 
faces.— 

What if an angel should breathe their kin fates, in a 
whisper, 


Just where the liquid beams meet, in the tip of the angle! 
( To be continued.) 
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By KezIaH 


GLIMPSE I1X.—WORTH AND WORTHLESSNESS. 

‘*Wuat pretty bands you are making, Baby,” | 
spoke Mrs. Bell feebly from her invalid chair. 
** Whom are they for ?’’ 

‘* For Cyn Meredith ; she has taken a fancy to 
have her velvet cloak trimmed with them. It is 
rather an odd idea, but it is nice for me, for not 
many hereabouts have fancied these bronze bands, 
and would care less for them if they knew what 
they really are. Those that George took to the 
city sold rapidly, and I should have sent these, | 
but Cyn wanted them solely because they would 
be something entirely different from what any | 
of her friends had. But she wouldn’t wear 
them if she knew they were made of the coat | 
our bronze gander wore this past summer, and 
that she ate the very bird Thanksgiving whose | 
plumes she is to wear.”’ 

‘‘Fine feathers make fine birds,’’ said mother 
Bell, in her quaint, suggestive way. 

Baby Bell laughed heartily as she thought of 
young Madam flaunting those plumes and fondly | 
imagining that they were foreign feathers. 

The brothers and Baby had learned long ago | 
that some of the most charming ornaments could | 
be formed out of what they would once have 
considered too common for use. They did not 
represent these things as coming from Europe, 
yet apparently it was taken for granted; and all 
the country round flocked in to see the new goods 
each season after George’s return from foreign 


SHELTON. 


dressed her fine figure in the finest of garments 
only, and her mirror told her truly that she was 
the most elegant lady its simple rusticity had ever 
been honored by reflecting. 

This, added to her already sufficiently good 
opinion of herself, made her grow daily more 
select in her associates, lest she should defile her 
acquired gentility. Somehow she had felt an 
especial contempt for Baby Bell, though why 
none could tell. Real superiority will make itself 
felt without any effort on the part of the possessor, 
and it must have been this which unpleasantly 
pierced Cyn’s egotism. Baby was certainly no 
match for Cyn in beauty or in magnificence of 
dress, neither did she desire to be. Indeed, Baby 


| often pitied Cyn, though Cyn would have won- 


dered what for, and have looked herself over in 


| the loved mirror to see if by any sad chance some 
| crimp or fold was arranged unbecomingly. 


Poor, deluded Cyn, couldn’t you understand? 
Look at your baby boy’s driveling grandparent; 
look at his papa’s fast-reddening eyelids; can’t 
you see ?—‘‘ even unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration.” 

To-day, Cyn in a stately whirl of silk and 
feathers stands patronizingly before Baby, dis- 


coursing in a butterfly fashion of grace and style, — 


wholly unconscious of the charm of that pure 
face and its bright, intelligent atmosphere, never 
dreaming that to a clear judgment Baby would 


| bear off the palm for womanly nature and good- 


lands. | ness. 
‘¢ A mere nothing,’’ Cyn says to herself, as she 


. 


Cyn since her marriage had kept her word and | 
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superciliously asks Baby if she cannot make her 
a feather butterfly of scarlet and gold to fasten her 
bronze wreath at one side of her bonnet. Baby 
thinks she can, and Mrs Meredith in a queenly 
way settles for her goose feathers and goes home 
proudly to display the latest styles just from 
Europe. 

Baby laughs at her, and at the same time pities 
her deeply. 


GLIMPSE X.—REAPING. 

‘‘WueEReE’s Cyn?’’ inquired Celia Meredith of 
the kitchen girl, as pale-faced and with halting 
breath she rushed in from her father’s across the 
street. 

‘¢ Gone to ride with the children,’’ answered the 


girl, without looking up from her work at the sink. 


Celia sprang past her, through the card-room 
to the bar-room to find her brother, for there was 
trouble and grief at home. She threw open the 
door, and in that moment of grief and excitement 
her vision beheld more clearly through what dark 
wickedness her father had won his wealth and 
destruction as the late Burton, Jr., was surely win- 
ning his. 

Though he knew not the change in his title, 
yet he was now the late Burton, Jr. ; henceforth 
he would write senior, and his title would fall to 
Burton second, who was now proudly driving 
with his sister Annie and mother Cyn. 

With stupid blood-shot eyes her brother glanced 
at her half-inquiringly, for Celia had never before 
called upon him there. Before the bar in a 
drunken sleep sat neighbor Richmond, the wreck, 
body and soul, of a once much-respected and well- 
to-do country gentleman. On the settee lay a 
youth too drunk to do anything but amuse him- 
self in the imbecile attempt to make circles on the 
floor with mouthfuls of tobacco-juice. Leaning 
against the door-post was a witty Irishman who 
had drunk just enough to take a facetious view of 
the sudden appearance of the landlord’s sister, so 
with mock gallantry he made an obsequious bow. 

Around the-room were a dozen more persons in 
all stages of drunkenness, from the imbecile to 
the devilish degree. 

Celia took it all in, and then she thought of 
the still, stark form at home,—the form of one that 
had so recently staggered out of the present com- 
pany, that it was scarcely realized that he was gone. 

There was a glass not yet drained dry; perhaps 





it was the very one that had held the death- 
draught to her father’s lips. 

Horrible thought! her eyes were opened ; anger, 
despair, and grief were awakening in a few moments 
what otherwise might have lain dormant for years, 
Henceforth Celia Meredith’s name will be enrolled 
among the radicals upon the liquor question. Her 
lips are unsealing, though still pallid. Listen ! 

‘*Burton Meredith, have you sold your soul to 
the devil? Are you man or demon, that you 
stand there day after day dealing out misery, 
starvation, and death by the glass? Have you 
no soul, that you sit there with as drunken a 
smile on your wet lips as any of the rabble in 
front of the bar? Burton, Burton, did you sell 
your father liquor to-day?”’ 

With drunken wit, Burton assumed a look more 
stupid than ever, for, intoxicated as he was, he 
remembered that the doctor had forbidden his 
father to drink at all if he hoped to recover. 

Celia seemed to take in the facts of the case 
from one sharp look at her brother’s half-averted 
face, and for the moment it almost drove her 
wild, and the witty Irishman put the one drop 
too much in her cup of anguish, when with a 
wink toward his drunken companions he said, 
with mock solemnity: ‘*‘ He did, ma’am, but he 
made the old man fork over a V for it; he said 
he might as well make as much as he could out o’ 
the old man, as he wouldn’t last long,’’ and 
bowed almost to the floor, while his drunken 
companions cheered him. 

Celia sprang toward the bar like an avenging 
angel. ‘* Murderer, murderer, unnatural son, you 
have killed your father, and for five dollars! OA, 
Rum, this, then, ts thy doings !”” 

Hark! her voice falters; where had she heard 
similar words before? Was it? Yes, it was: 
when poor widowed Mrs. Byrne had come to this 
very spot and upbraided her father, ‘‘ bearded 
the lion in his den,’’ and had made her anguished 
wail of sorrow to Burton Meredith, Sr., who had 
sold the poison to her husband and son, and so 
had sent them to criminals’ graves. 

She saw, as in a mirror, how at that time she 
had stood a thoughtless girl in her father’s sitting- 
room and had laughed at the absurdity of her 
father’s being blamed. 

‘*How unreasonable such low persons as Mrs. 
Byrne were, to be sure; people need not drink 
unless they choose !’’ 
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To-day, in an instant, the scales had fallen 
from her eyes; whereas she had once been blind, 
now she saw clearly. She heard a voice repeat- 
ing, like a refrain, ‘‘ As ye sow, so shall ye reap ;”’ 
she could not rebel from its justice, and her heart 
softened as she cried, ‘‘ Burton, my poor brother, 
come home! Father, our father, is dead—killed 
by his own hand and yours !’’ 

Burton stared wildly at her ; slowly, but steadily, 
the truth of at least part of her statement burned 
itself into the remaining consciousness of his 
neatly stupefied brain. 

** How could I say no when he wanted it so 
much? Father dead? Did I kill the old man?”’ 

He staggered from behind the bar, across the 
room to the window, and looked over to father’s; 
all was quiet there ; could it be so? 

‘How did it happen, Celia?’’ asked he, still 
stupid from the effects of his frequent libations. 

‘*He fell in a fit before he reached the gate; 
some neighbors brought him into the house; he 
breathed but once after they placed him upon the 
lounge,’’ answered Celia, making a strong effort 
to speak calmly. Her father had scarcely been 
dead twenty minutes, yet it seemed ages ago to 
Celia. 

Burton was becoming slowly aroused to a full 
sense that he had given his father his last drink, 
that in a drunken frolic he had extorted a heavy 
price for it, and had drunkenly boasted of it 
before a class of men who would be glad to keep 
him in remembrance of it. He was growing con- 
scious of the fact that his father had died from 
the immediate effect of that last glass from his 
hand, that he had fallen within fifty feet of his 
son’s—yes, Burton’s own door, and Burton’s 
drunken stupor had prevented his being conscious 
of any unusual stir without. 

When this fact penetrated his sodden brain, his 
eyes seemed to be starting from his head, the 
foamy drops gathered upon his lips; with a shriek 
he bounded into the air, then sank to the floor a 
writhing, bloated mass. 

The drunken sleepers now half roused, some 
to curse the disturbance, others to mumble and 
laugh, and then sink into their stupor again. 

Cyn, with her noble-looking boy of twelve and 
daughter of ten years, came home just in time to 
see the farm-hands (who had been hastily sum- 
moned from the fields) bearing into the sitting- 
room the helpless form of the husband and father. 





The story was soon told ; Cyn wondered why such 
troubles should be sent upon them; she blamed 
Celia for scolding Burton, and gracefully ordered 
the doctor to be called, and graciously received 
him when he came, all the time doing in a queenly 
manner for her husband all that could be done. 

Cyn loved Burton, and as she never doubted in 
her life but that she should have all that she 
wished, so she did not worry, but that he would 
soon be better, for she desired him to be so. 

As for the ‘‘old man,’’ they would have a 
funeral in a few days, then the estate would be 
settled, and she and Burton would visit Boston to 
select new furniture for the house; so, after all, 
*twasn’t such a very bad affair. 


GLIMPSE XI.—TRUE WORTH AND GOODNESS. 

To those who knew sweet Barbara Bell per- 
sonally, it was no matter of wonder that her friends 
never learned to call her other than Baby Bell. 
Precious daughter and faithful sister, she bore 
her own troubles cheerfully and in secret, as she 
patiently plodded over and over, year in and year 
out, the narrow routine of her quiet life. 

As she and her brothers developed their separate 
resources of invention and taste, the home without 
and within began to tell tales of the character of 
its inmates. The rickety slab fence was removed 
and a rustic cedar barrier took its place, as if its 
peculiar grace had always known that its most 
fitting place was to encompass the brown cottage 
of the Bells. 

As Baby’s brothers more and more naturally, 
as was proper, took the outward management from 
the fast-palsying hands of old Mr. Bell, it was 
noticeable that the flower-beds and ornamental 
shrubbery were each year more surely crowding 
the unsightly kitchen-garden from its prominence 
to its most fitting place, the rear of the grounds. 

So gradually was the front encroached upon 
and the rear of the garden crowded upon the strip 
of greensward and finally to the wall, that father 
and mother Bell appeared to look upon it all asa 
matter of course; indeed, so easily and naturally 
had it all taken place, perhaps they thought it 
had always been so! 

Neat paths wandered about the grounds ; rock: 
eries, whose beauteous hues attracted as much 
notice from lovers of geology as the flowers did 
from the gentler botanist, sprang up near the 
paths as if by magic. 
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Such fancy-work as theirs had been was broad- 
ening to the faculties, ever opening their eyes to 
new beauties that might be utilized, and in this 
way they found lying wholly unheeded, close at 
hand, a wealth of material that could be turned 
into graceful decoration for their house. 

Unconsciously they were fast becoming botan- 
ists and geologists, as their rapidly-filling cabinet 
of curiosities amply testified. Bits of minerals, 
choice shells, grasses, and rare ferns from every- 
where, were brought home by George at every 
visit. 

Finding it cheaper to cure their own bird-skins, 
they learned that art and found that by that very 
economy they could afford better to gratify their 
tastes, and soon a bird or two was too beautiful 
to part with, and their newly-acquired skill as 
taxidermists gave the hitherto plain parlor quite 
an air of elegance. 

The demand for ornamental grasses, though 
somewhat sudden, created a supply. Birds’ nests 
look well in connection with these, and so it fol- 
lowed that long, exhilarating walks were taken 
through field and wood; Baby kept young and 
bright amid such healthful employment; what 
mattered it to her that it was to earn her bread 
and clothes? What cared Baby if she furnished 
the taste and the labor to decorate the rich man’s 
home ? 

Once when she had lovingly filled an order for 
“the most beautiful collection of grasses, ferns, 
insects, birds, and nests that can be arranged upon 
the accompanying form,’’ she was for the moment 
much annoyed when, instead of the praise she 
had hoped, the representative of the first families 
glanced almost disapprovingly, certainly unappre- 
ciatingly, at the result of her pleasant labor, and 
said only: ‘* Oh, Miss Bell, is that all you could 
make of it? But, then, it couldn’t look like much, 
nothing but ‘dried fog.’ Still, it’s the fashion, 
and one must keep up with the times. Did you 
ever make any handsomer ones ?”’ 

‘No, never! That is decidedly the most beau- 
tiful and effective that I have ever arranged.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I am positively glad of that ; if there is 
anything I hate, it is to be outdone.’’ And ‘‘ my 
lady’? born cheerfully drew a crisp bill from her 
rich porte-monnaie. Baby realized that she was the 
only one that had any thorough enjoyment of tha 
beautiful piece of work. 

In her business she met with all kinds of high- 





toned snobbery, and she often told her brothers 
that she should some day write a history of her 
experiences. 

Meanwhile she was only waiting to decide which 
was the most unendurable: patronizing gush, the 
commanding hauteur as of an ancient Russian 
count to an ignoble serf, mock condescension, or 
a meaningless pretension of humanity which says, 
in unmistakable tones, ‘‘ We are all equal in the 
sight of the Lord, you know.” 

Baby Bell’s increasing range of knowledge upon 
many things was rapidly making her an interest- 
ing woman, and even her ‘‘ high-toned’’ summer 
customers learned to love her and to linger and 
discuss flowers, rocks, and rockeries, and their 
growing plants; to look through her cottage and 
gain hints of how to decorate their city homes it 
the winter, from observing her artistic ornaments 
upon the simply papered walls and plain wooden 
shelves and mantels. 

The parlor mantel, with its fall of soft, scar- 
let, woolen cloth, edged with an unsalable band 
of feather trimming, put to blushing shame the 
simple lambrequin, with its bullion-fringe and oft- 
repeated quirls of golden cord. The wealth of 
glistening minerals piled high in a shimmering 
mass made it of small account whether the mantel 
was a black-painted wooden slab or carved marble. 
The rich beauty which concealed it wholly, what- 
ever it was, caused the question to be forgotten 
and so unasked. Sometimes, in their gush, Baby 
quite forgot that even her ‘‘ gifts’? did not put 
her upon a level with their blue blood. She so 
far forgot these things as to call upon them in 
return as she would upon others. Their tasteful 
homes rested and refreshed her, after calling upon 
her more practical work-a-day neighbors, and to 
their credit, be it said, Baby made many friends. 

Yet not all these guests of hers recognized 
Baby’s busy fingers as worthy to clasp theirs in 
equal friendship. Mrs. Harding had been very 
kind and cordial to Baby, often lending her 
books upon various subjects of interest to her, 
books such as Baby’s necessities would not allow 
her to purchase. One day she thought she would 
‘*run out for an airing’’ and take those books to 
the summer villa on the hill. She rang the bell, 
a neat Irish waitress opened the door and led her 
to the reception-room. 

‘What name, ma’am ?”’ 

Baby placed her card in Bridget’s broad palm 
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as quietly as though she had been born to the 
custom of calling-cards. 

Mrs. Harding soon presented herself, and cor- 
dially greeted her guest. Baby noticed that Mrs. 
Harding seemed playing with a card, but suspected 
nothing. The call passed pleasantly, and Mrs. 
Harding pressed a book upon Baby to take home 
with her, and as she rose to. depart, suddenly 
said, ‘‘ Miss Bell, do take this card home with 
you, pray; you can use it, perhaps, where it will 
do you some good.”’ 

With much surprise, though retaining thorough 
self-possession, Ba*y took the card and the snub, 
and with the returned card in her hand met Cyn in 
the hall. (Wouldn’t Cyn delight to repeat this?) 

Amid the gushing greetings of the wealthier, 
more dressy Cyn and her equal(?), Mrs. Hard- 
ing, Baby bowed her final adieu to that villa. 

Mrs. Harding never called at the Bells’ after- 
ward, except in a strictly business manner—one 
that could by no possible means be misunder- 
stood. 

She realized, with a shudder, how nearly she 
had allowed Baby Bell to believe that she looked 
upon her as an equal. She never blamed Baby, 
she knew it was her own fault; she had stooped 
from that precious family dignity, and it was but 
just punishment that one of the laboring class 
(what if she were an artist in thought, feeling, 
and profession?) should in consequence presume 
to claim social friendship with one whose ances- 
tors ‘* toiled not, neither did they spin’?! What 
if some of her own circle had been present at the 
time ? 


GLIMPSE Xll.—A ‘‘CALL’’ THAT MUST BE HEEDED. 

TiME refuses to lessen his pace for the weary or 
the happy-hearted. If we are sinning, he slackens 
not to delay even for one instant the certain pun- 
ishment that awaits us; if we are wisely happy 
and content, he yet plods along at the same 
changeless pace, bringing us sternly and unrelent- 
ingly nearer our salutary lesson of grief and disap- 
pointment. a 

Two swift years had passed since Burton, Jr., 
became (by his own hand, as one might say) Bur- 
ton, Sr. Estates are lingering affairs, and it had 
been only a short time since Cyn had arranged 
and rearranged to her satisfaction the new parlor 
set which she and her husband did buy in Boston 
as she so early planned, yet to-day her husband 





was borne from the bar-room in those terribly 
suggestive spasms that are always lying in wait for 
the drunkard. 

As he was borne into their richly-appointed 
sleeping-room, recently furnished by the estate, 
and’ placed upon the bed, his wife for the first 
time showed a consciousness that she began to 
realize the change in her boy-husband of those 
care-free, youthful days—a change that had long 
been patent to all but her. 

The bloated, blotched face, now convulsed with 
terrible agony, was brought into full relief as it 
lay restless upon the snowy pillow. Even now it 
did not strike her with the terror that would have 
thrilled a more thoughtful woman, or one who 
had learned that there are higher things in this 
world than the mere gratification of foolish pride. 

Of course Burton would soon be well, for what 
could she do with an invalid husband? Nursing 
is very confining, unpleasant, and wears upon 
one’s looks terribly, besides being very fatiguing ! 
Cyn had always escaped the hardships of this 
world, and she did not doubt but that in some 
way she should be enabled to do so for the future. 

Burton second, who was now rightfully Burton, 
Jr., and soon, far sooner than he dreamed, would 
need only to write Burton Meredith, was as bonny 
a boy as one would wish to see. His intellectual 
powers were developing in a surprising manner, 
considering his parentage. Though but fourteen, 
he had passed through the district school, and was 
now at the academy preparing himself for the 
realization of his dreams—college life. His ability 
won high praise from all his teachers; while his 
frank, good-natured manners made him a general 
favorite. 

Amy, the daughter, was a bright, winsome girl, 
who made friends everywhere ; fond of dress and 
show as her mother’s daughter must needs be, yet 
with something about her that made you feel that 
if she should by mischance lose her fine feathers, 
there would still be something left. 

Cyn took much pride and a certain degree of 
comfort in her handsome, showy children, and she 
could not believe, even when the doctor looked 
so sober, that her husband could be taken from 
her, when everybody must know that she and her 
children would have to deny themselves their 
accustomed luxuries if the husband and _ father 
should be called from behind the bar to take his 
place before the judgment-bar of eternity. It 
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would be very hard for her, so of course it would 
not be permitted. 

For once she was at fault; despite her wishes, 
her husband never left that bed until he was borne 
thence a clod of lifeless clay. 

‘*Oh, how bitterly hard to have so much to see 
to.’’ There was widow’s mourning to be ordered. 
Amy, too, was old enough to wear mourning. 
‘¢ How should they ever get along? Would the 
estate support them ?”’ 

Fifteen years ago rang the bells; to-day they 
toll ! 





GLIMPSE XIIIl.—CYN’S PROSPECTS DISCUSSED. 

BaRBARA BELL is thirty-two this very day, yet 
as she came down from her room early this morn- 
ing, looking as fresh and happy as a girl, her 
brothers George and Fred greeted her by the old 
sweet name—Baby. 

George is soon to be married, but Fred and 
Baby will keep the old home nest warm and open 
for the rest and refreshment of the elder brothers 
and sisters and their growing families; even 
George had chosen a widow with two fine chil- 
dren, because it would seem more home-like, he 
said. 

Father and mother Bell had tired of living, and 
had quietly and naturally taken their place in the 
little **God’s Acre’’ just beyond the orchard wall ; 
there, amid the branches of the trees they had so 
long loved, their friends the birds sang merrily to 
them of the some day when loved ones will be 
reunited. 

Life at the brown cottage glided as cheerfully 
on as happy hearts and clear consciences alone 
will allow. George this morning was full of the 
information he had gained during his last visit to 
his affianced. When next he went to New York 
it would be to enter business and be married. He 
had learned that Willis Newell, their old acquaint- 
ance, had made a lucky speculation and had in- 
vested the proceeds in business, taking in a rich 
New Yorker as partner. 

**Ts that so?’’ asked Fred. 
does the firm put in?” 

‘Well, they say fifty thousand each. 


‘* How much money 


I tell 


you that’s doing pretty well for a boy that began 

life as he did, and is yet not far into his thirties.” 

_ “‘Lucky fellow! but he has struggled hard for 

it, and deserves it well; do your emember, George, 

how he used to put us boys to shame at those 
VoL. XVI.—z22 








spelling-schools? He has been on here twice this 
summer, but I didn’t see him, One day I thought 
I was going to meet him, but before we were near 
enough for me to speak, he turned into Cyn 
Meredith’s gateway, so I again lost the chance.”’ 

‘*Cyn Meredith’s? Do you suppose that means 
anything? I believe it does, but I should never 
have thought of it, were it not that I heard some- 
thing while I was in New York. ‘They’ said 
that Willis was reported to be engaged to a beau- 
tiful widow with two children; it must be Cyn. 
What do you think, Baby ?” 

Whatever might have been Baby’s thoughts or 
feelings, she had too long been mistress of them 
to fail now. Years ago she had read Willis’s 
heart, and knew that to him she was nothing, and 
Cyn everything. To her credit be it said, no 
one ever knew her secret except me. 

Her reply was calm and quiet: ‘‘Jt may be so 
sometime, but I do not think it is so yet; Cyn 
has too much regard for the ‘ proprieties’ to make 
any engagement inside of the first year of her 
widowhood. Burton was buried one year ago 
to-day,—his wife’s and my birthday and the an- 
niversary of their marriage. At the rate Cyn is 
living and planning for her children, the few 
thousands Burton left will soon be gone. She 
cannot exist without plenty of money, and as she 
will not work, there is but one method left—she 
must marry. If Willis Newell is ricl, there is 
little doubt of her acceptance if he offers, and 
unless he has changed he will propose.” 

‘¢ How so?’’ cried both brothers. 

‘* Because he always loved her, and if she had 
not married so young she would most likely have 
married him. It was but a question of who was 
the highest bidder; Willis had to earn his money 
before he could bid ; then she was already sold.’’ 

‘Don’t you think, Baby, that she cared for 
Burton ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes; yet not so much but that a higher 
bid would have rivaled him; she certainly cared 
more for him than she will for Willis; but his 
health is poor, and if he is as rich as represented, 
she can reasonably hope, ere many years, to be a 
richer widow than to-day.’’ 

‘*T don’t envy Willis his pleasure as a step- 
father. That young Burton, keen and clever as 
he may be, is going to turn out a regular scamp. 
The love for liquor was born and bred in him, 
and his brightness is inclined chiefly to run to 
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pure rascality. Only fifteen years old, yet those 
who know him best predict a brilliant and rapid 
career down-hill to the valley of destruction,” 
said George sententiously. 

** How about Amy,’’ asked Fred anxiously. 

‘With a better mother she would have been a 
better girl,’’ answered Baby almost nervously, 
for she had guessed Fred’s secret. 


GLIMPSE XIV.—‘* GOLD, GOLD, I SAY!”’ 

Ir is three years since the bell tolled as the 
young rumseller was borne to his last home. 

The widow is as fair as a girl, for all that she is 
thirty-four and the mother of a tall youth of seven- 
teen and a maiden of fifteen, the copy of her own 
youthful self. As she looks back to those days, 
it seems impossible that Amy is as old as she was 
when she became engaged to Burton. Her heart 
almost softens as she thinks of her boy-lover and 
husband, but hardens again as thoughts like these 
force her to call to mind her plain and lowly 
farm-house home. 

Since the day she became Burton’s wife she 
has always dressed as elegantly as she desired, and 
been surrounded by such household luxuries as 
she pleased. She pleased to have the best as far 
as she knew. 

When Burton died she found herself limited to 
a stated income, and that somewhat narrow for 
her daily widening tastes, or else she must yearly 
encroach upon her principal, and thus she would 
yearly lessen that income. She could not deny 
herself anything, and quickly decided to have 
what she wished and trust to that future, which 
had always provided for her, for the rest. 

Fortunately the law reserved a portion for the 
children (why should it not also when the mother 
dies? Fathers, like mothers, ofttimes neglect 
their offspring), and the court appointed a guar- 
dian for them and their inheritance. 

Burton was sent to college by his guardian, who 
warned him that he should only recognize legiti- 
mate bills; that his small inheritance would not 
warrant any extravagant habits. 

Amy was placed in a first-class boarding-school 
to obtain a fashionable smattering of music, 
French, Latin, English literature, and social 
science. Fortunately for Amy, music was a pas- 
sion with her, and the smattering usually received 
in that proved to her more; with no thought, 





then, that she should ever need to use her gift, 
except for her own pleasure and that of her friends, 
she haunted the music-room like a modern Euterpe, 
Others might frolic and flirt, but the piano was 
her best-loved companion. 

Cyn saw her thousands lessening in number 
steadily and surely, yet she would not deny her- 
self until forced to do so, for she hoped, ere they 
were exhausted, by some kind means the ‘ fund”’ 
would be replenished. Her children’s portion, 
under the care of the guardian, was not melting 
quite so rapidly; yet, she thought, unless Burton 
was immediately successful when he assumed legal 
practice, and Amy should marry both soon and 
well after graduating, they, too, would be without 
means and a home. 

Something must be done, and that quickly, ere 
that greatest of evils, retrenchment, was unavoid- 
able. Were she to marry again, a simple trousseau 
like her first would not suit her tastes at all. If 
she could marry ‘‘rich,’’ she could compete in 
style with the fairest maiden bride, so it behooved 
her to look about her. 

At this critical moment Willis Newell rang the 
bell. Once more had he come from New York 
to plead his suit, and Cyn, not having heard of 
any fairer prospect for herself, graciously accepted 
his proffered hand, conveniently forgetting that 
he had mentioned his heart. ‘lo her, that held 
no place in the bargain. 

She assented to his request for an early mar- 
riage with an amiability that fairly surprised him; 
he had expected to plead earnestly with her, but 
when he mentioned three months, she sweetly told 
him that she could easily arrange matters so as to 
be married in two; then early dismissed him, that 
she might write to her son and daughter, both of 
whom he told her should have a home with them, 
and that home indolent Cyn stipulated should be 
a suite of rooms at a fashionable hotel. 


GLIMPSE XV.—CYN’S FUTURE PROSPECTS. 
“«“B——, 18-—. 
**My Dear Son: I hope you will not be very 
much surprised to learn that I have promised to 
marry Willis Newell in two months from to-day. 
He is very rich (worth sixty thousand, at least), 
and our funds, as you know, are lowering every 
year. 
‘* Your loving mother, 
“ Cyn MEREDITH.”’ 
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‘“My Dear Amy: Please don’t cry now, as you 
almost always do when I want to do anything 
particularly ; I am engaged to marry Willis Newell; 
he is very rich, and is doing an excellent busi- 
ness that brings him in a large income; and 
you know that we have to sell a few shares of 
bank stock every year, and if we do not get more 
some way, we Shall be entirely out in a few years. 
We are going to board at a hotel, and you and 
Burt will spend your vacation with us. I shall 
have a splendid outfit, and you must have a new 
dress—pink silk, I guess. We shall be married 
in just two months. Come home next week 
and stay over Sunday. I wish to see you. 

‘¢ Your mother,. 
“Ove.” 

The replies were equally characteristic. 

‘‘DeaR Motwer: Hurrah for you; can’t you 
get the old man to be generous and do well by 
his only son, who is a most promising youth. I 
am doing first-rate here: got a black eye playing 
foot-ball, and a ‘foul’ at base yesterday put my 
thumb out of joint. Guess I'll have to drop a 
study or two, they interfere so with athletic sports 
and society meetings. I'll come to the wedding. 

‘** BURTON.”” 

‘DEAR MamMMA: What have you done? I 
never even dreamed that you would love any 
man, now papa is gone. What do you mean 
about our moneys being gone? Couldn’t we do 
something (work, perhaps), so that we could get 
along? I’m sure I don’t know what; but anything 
rather than to replenish our funds as you so 
strangely talk of doing. Don’t do it, mamma! 
I’m coming home Saturday, and do please tell 
me then that you’ve changed your mind. 

‘** Your loving daughter, 
‘* Auy.”’ 

Amy went home, but the hurry and bustle, the 
array of clothing in all states of preparation, cut, 
uncut, basted, and half-made, told her that indeed 
her mother was in earnest ; the click of the dress- 
maker’s shears sounded perfectly fiendish to her 
excited ears. 

She was too young when her papa died to 
criticise his faults, and filling his place again 
seemed to her like desecration. Besides this, her 


mother did not even pretend to love this Willis 
Newell, and when Amy was introduced to him 
she was startled that her heart went out to him 
with a wave of vague pity. 








The two months were not to be prevented from 
rapidly passing away, and Amy sadly saw the 
dawn of her mother’s wedding morn. 


GLIMPSE XVI.—BLOOD WILL TELL. 

‘* THERE was never a time but at least one 
of the name of Meredith stood behind the bar,’’ 
had become a common saying among the country 
people of this unknown locality. It might also 
have been added with equal truth that the family 
name was always freely represented among the 
patrons of the god Bacchus. 

Burton Meredith’s uncle this Thanksgiving 
night gives a ‘‘Grand Thanksgiving Ball’’ in the 
hall of his hotel, and his heart swells with the 
joys of avarice as he dwells upon the thought of 
the dimes that he will ‘‘rake in’’ over his bar 
to-night. 

Burton Meredith did not choose to pass this 
Thanksgiving with his new father; he had passed 
one such holiday with the family at their hotel, and 
he emphatically pronounced New York Thanks- 
givings most decidedly ‘‘slow,’’ and promised 
himself that another time he would just go in for 
an old-fashioned jollification. 

Cyn was hardly pleased that Burton should con- 
template attending his uncle’s ball, feeling that 
with his advantages he ought to seek more aristo- 
cratic society for his dissipation. She knew that 
country balls were not now as in her girlhood, 
the resort of the middle and higher-class country 
people, and besides, she felt that with Burton’s 
advantages and prospects his position to choose 
his society was better than her own had been. 

But though Nature had endowed him with 
unusual talent, so that even impartial judges 
predicted a bright future for him as a lawyer, 
yet his vacations were fast becoming one long 
carouse ; to-day he has driven and drunk in a 
manner that would have astonished his father and 
grandfather, who were both well content to take 
their glasses of grog quietly behind their own bar 
without any neglect of business; they were never 
too ‘* boozy” to take every advantage of their 
drunken customers, and many a tale was told with 
a gusto of the tricks they cunningly played upon 
their stupid patrons. Sweetened water took the 
place of liquors, and consequently gain grew 
heavier as the hours rolled on. Once a vociferous 
crow¢ of punch-lovers, after exhausting the spicy 
resources of the house, watched with perfect satis- 
faction their muddled host as he shrewdly supplied 
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the lack of nutmegs by grating in the gimlet- 
handle, and in maudlin enthusiasm they lavishly 
praised the increasing richness of flavor of each 


installment of the gimlet-flavored punch, and | 


never knew the difference until the story floated 
to their ears long afterward. 


But the laws of Nature are immutable, and the | 


seed sown by these strong-nerved ancestors must 
some day be made manifest and somebody must 
reap the harvest, and a sorry one it proved 
to be. Bonny-faced Burton was the victim. 
He could not content the raging demons within 
with mild nor infrequent draughts. 

Hark! from the distant past comes again to my 
ears that resonant voice ; once more do I hear the 
galloping hoofs of a maddened horse, and the 
clear notes of Burton’s bass voice wildly mingling 
with the now jangling, unsteady sleigh-bells. As 


he nears a corner where I expected to see him 
hurled a lifeless mass, he springs upright from the | 
seat, shifts the reins to his left hand, draws with | 
his right from an inside pocket a black flask, and 
waving both hands high in the air with a shriek of 
drunken delight he sinks backward upon the seat | 


again. 


| tween Cyn and Mr. 


The horse, thoroughly frightened, plunged | 
around the corner, and rapidly receding from us | 


the frenzied shouts still came to our ears as he 
| rushed in the early twilight toward that country 
| ball, there to finish his day’s carousal. 

How long those wild sounds haunted me! 
| "Twas far into the night ere I could sufficiently 
| forget that horrible vision to drop into the 
troubled, dreamful slumber that alone visited me 
that night. 

‘*The devil cares for his own,’’ and he spared 
Burton for other and deeper dranghts of sin and 
sorrow. 

Cyn and sorrow; can any one think of these 
two as having anything in common with each 
other ? 

This very night Amy is writing to her brother, 
describing a stormy scene (upon Cyn’s part) be- 
Newell, because he would 
not accede to her request to pay Burton’s college 
bills. Mr. Newell thought it no more than right 
that the father’s estate should educate the children. 

Amy’s lesser education was considered finished 
—well enough for a girl! Willis Newell paid the 
hotel bills, but thought that Amy’s musical 
expenses and wardrobe should be supplied from 
her own income. But Cyn thought not. 

( To be continued.) 
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It is not a task of extreme difficulty to analyze 
a single emotion with perfect accuracy, determin- 
ing its causes and predicting its effect upon its 
possessor and upon all who come within the range | 
of its influence. 
far-seeing power of sympathy to gain a clear view 
of the motives, the thoughts, the feelings of others, 
and to depict them in such vivid colors that the 
reader is forced to exclaim, ‘‘ This is the author’s 
very self!’’ 
sympathetic insight are possessed by many writers, 
and are constantly being exercised with praise- | 
worthy purpose and effect. But it is the work of 
genius to realize that ‘‘the only true knowledge 
of our fellow-man is that which enables us to feel | 
with him, which gives us a fine ear for the heart- | 
pulses that are beating under the mere clothes of | 
circumstance and opinion,’’ and that the ‘‘sub- 


Neither is it difficult through the | 


Both this power of analysis and this | 


tlest analysis of school and sects must miss the 

essential truth unless it be lit up by the love that 
| Sees all forms of human thought and work, the life 
| and death struggles of separate human beings.”’ 

It was this “ true knowledge of our fellow- man,’ 
lighted up and glorified by the most delicate and 
susceptible grace of sympathy, this subtlest power 
| of analysis, supplemented by the deepest and ten- 
| derest love for humanity in all its weaknesses and 
struggles, in all its aspirations and hopes, in all 
its lowly pains and distresses of heart and mind, 
in all the common comforts and annoyances of 
| life, that made it possible for George Eliot to 
| hold within her mind the entire personality of 
every character which enters into her records of 
the deeds and thoughts of men, and gave her a 
place of high honor among the first of English 
authors. 
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Mary Ann Evans was born at Griff, near Nun- 
eaton, on the 22d of November, 1820. Her 
father, Robert Evans, was a surveyor and land 
agent, the original, no doubt, from whom she 
drew her Caleb Garth. Mr. Evans was highly 
respected for his perfect trustworthiness. Mary 
Ann was the youngest of three children by a 
second marriage. By a former marriage there 
were ason and a daughter. Asa child she was 
remarkable for her thoughtful and earnest charac- 
ter. At twelve she became a teacher in a Sunday- 
school near her home. Her early education was 
received at a girls’ school in Coventry. In 1841 
she removed with her father—her mother had 
died when she was fifteen, and her brothers and 
sisters had married—to Foleshill, near Coventry. 
Here she soon became known as a person of more 
than common interest. Her kindness and sym- 
pathy were unfailing, and already with those who 
knew her best her conversation had an unspeak- 
able charm. It was here that her real education 
began. Of the headmaster of the Coventry Gram- 
mar School she received instruction in Greek and 
Latin; from an Italian she learned French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, while Hebrew she acquired by 
herself. At the same time she received careful 
instruction in music from the organist of St. 
Michael’s, Coventry. In Coventry she made 
many friends, none from whom she received 
greater sympathy with her eager love of knowl- 
edge than Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bray, both of 
some literary celebrity. At their house she met 
such choice spirits as Emerson, George Combe, 
Robert Mackay, and many others. In their con- 
versations her words were listened to with marked 
attention. One day, it is said, a doctor ventured 
in her presence to quote from Epictetus. To his 
inexpressible astonishment and chagrin, no doubt, 
Miss Evans quietly and with unassuming polite- 
ness corrected his Greek. But she never aired 
her learning nor engaged in conversation for 
effect. 

Miss Evans’s father died in 1849. That sum- 
mer she joined the Brays in a trip to the Conti- 
nent. At her request she was left behind at 
Geneva. On her return to England the follow- 
ing spring, she made her home with these same 
friends until 1851, when she was persuaded by Dr. 
Chapman to take up her abode in London, and 
assist him with the “ Westminster Review.” From 





this time her home was in London, though she 
often visited her native county, and on different 
occasions spent considerable time upon the Con- 
tinent. Soon after she began her connection 
with the ‘‘ Review’’ she met Mr. George Henry 
Lewes, who frequently contributed to its columns. 
Mr. Lewes is well known for his many essays in 
philosophy and literature, but is most celebrated 
for his ‘‘ Life and Works of Goethe.’’ After a 
time she became known as his wife, though she 
could not be legally married to him. He hada 
wife living, from whom he was separated, but 
from whom he could not be divorced according 
to English law. Her life with him was quiet 
and happy, his influence upon her stimulating. 
She labored under the delusion that he was her 
intellectual superior; her life and later books 
took tone from him. The morality of her rela- 
tion to Mr. Lewes will always remain a matter of 
dispute. Our own opinion is perfectly clear. It 
was the case of a pure, true woman who bravely 
set a vicious human law at defiance. About a 
year after Mr. Lewes’s death she was married to 
Mr. John Walter Cross, a wealthy banker, much 
younger than herself. But her life with him was 
of short duration. She died December 22, 1880. 
She was buried in Highgate Cemetery. Upon the 
plate were inscribed, besides the names and dates, 
these words: 
“ Quella fonte 
Che spande di parlar si largo fiume.” 


[‘* That fountain 
Which spreads abroad so wide a river of speech.’”’] 


In personal appearance the gifted author was 
not prepossessing. She would never consent to 
have her portrait taken, so we are left to the pen 
sketches of those who knew her to form some 


idea how she looked as a woman. All accounts 
of her agree in saying that she was extremely 
plain in features and ungainly in figure. Her 
brow was full and square, while the portion of 
her face below her eyes was disproportionately 
long and narrow. She was tall, gaunt, and angu- 
lar, but neither shambling nor awkward, though 
not graceful in her movements. Firmness and 
power were evinced in the way she moved, and 
were clearly visible also in her plain features. 
Mr. G. W. Smalley writes of her: 

‘« She was altogether a personage whom at first 
sight the beholder must regard with respect, and 
whom, upon further acquaintance, it was perfectly 
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possible to find attractive, not from her talk only, 
which was marvelously fuil, but from her mere 
external appearance, and still more from her 
expression and the animation of her face. Her 
eyes were, when she talked, luminous and beauti- 
ful, dark in color, and of that unfathomable depth 
and swift changefulness which are seldom to be 
seen in the same orbs, except in persons whose 
force of character and force of intellect are both 
remarkable. They could be very soft, and she 
smiled with her eyes as well as with that large 
mouth of hers; and the smile was full of loveli- 
ness when it did not turn to mocking, or mark 
that contemptuous mood which was not, I gather, 
very infrequent with her. In conversation which 
did not wake this demon of scornfulness, born of 
conscious intellectual superiority, the face was full 
of vivacity and light, whether illuminated by a 
smile or not. I have seen it, when she was talk- 


ing ona subject that moved her, irradiated and 
suffused with deep feeling.’’ 


II. 

In giving some account of the literary work of 
George Eliot, her writings naturally fall into 
well-defined classes: her earliest works, the works 
of her first creative period, and the works of 
her second creative period. We will speak briefly 
of her different writings according to this divi- 
sion. 

In the first class we include everything previous 
to the appearance of her first story. It was while 
she was living at Foleshill that her first literary 
task was accomplished. This was the translation 
of Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus.’’ She undertook the 
work at the instigation of Mrs. Bray’s brother, an 
eager champion of liberal thought. In one year 
she had put the great work into clear idiomatic 
English. She was complimented by Strauss him- 
self upon her success. This was no slight task for 
a young woman of twenty-five. A few years later, 
with the same care and conscientiousness that 
characterized all her work, she translated Feuer- 
bach’s “ Essence of Christianity.” To the “West- 
minster Review’’ she contributed many papers 
upon philosophical and social subjects, all remark- 
able chiefly for their careful workmanship and for 
the evidence they afforded of wide and varied 
reading and culture. These early writings she 
never sought to connect with the name George 
Eliot when fame had made it known to the world. 





It was not till she entered the domain of fiction 
that she found her true field. 

The works of her first creative period are 
**Scenes of Clerical Life,’’ ‘‘ Adam Bede,’’ “ Mil] 
on the Floss,’’ and ‘‘ Silas Marner.’’ These are 
all pictures of the quiet, easy, old-fashioned life 
such as George Eliot had seen and experienced in 
the Midlands in her early days. There is a quite 
irresistible freshness and charm about them. With 
the vividness of a photograph the lights and shades 
of that old society which has now disappeared are 
reproduced in her pages. We have as clear impres- 
sion of her scenes and characters, and remember 
them as distinctly, as though we had actually 
beheld the ones and had dealings with the others, 
Though she was an ardent and enthusiastic cham- 
pion of progress and social development, yet the 
quaint simplicity of the old country life before the 
day of political reform or railways or newspapers 
such as now—the life which was content with 
stage-coaches and cared little for what was going 
on in the world outside its own county—had a 
strange and lasting fascination for her. She has 
‘fan occasional tenderness for old abuses,’’ and 
‘*lingers with a certain fondness over the days of 
nasal clerks and top-booted parsons, and has a 
sigh for the departed shades of vulgar errors,” 
and for the ‘‘ cheerful queernesses’’ and 

“‘ The fine old incongruities that raise 
My friendly laugh.” 

But while the country life and the lowly char- 
acters are set before us with all the vividness and 
distinctness of reality, yet it is not simply a pic- 
ture that ‘s painted for us. Many other writers 
have done that, and done it well. The little 
village dramas, with their laughter and _ their 
pathos, are always presented to us with constant 
reference to the great wide life beyond, of which 
they in reality are a necessary, however insignif- 
cant, part. We are called upon everywhere to con- 
template the thoughts and the feelings, the motives 
and the impulses, the longings and the aspirations 
of humanity. We are taught to recognize that 
there are heights and depths in quite ordinary, 
nay, commonplace, nay, even insignificant and 
contemptible, representatives of our race the exist- 
ence of which we are so apt to disbelieve or ignore. 
We come to know 

‘** A keen experience with pity blent, 


The pathos exquisite of lovely minds 
Hid in harsh forms.” 
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She cannot catch sight of ‘‘a bent old man or 
a wizened old woman’’ without seeing ‘‘ the past 
of which they are the shrunken remnant; and the 
unfinished romance of rosy cheeks and bright eyes 
seems sometimes of feeble interest and signifi- 
cance compared with that drama of hope and 
love which has long ago reached its catastrophe, 
and left the poor soul, like a dim and dusty stage, 
with all its sweet garden scenes and fair perspec- 
tives overturned and thrust out of sight.’’ And 
she invites us to see with her the poetry and the 
pathos in these ‘‘dim and dusty’’ lives. 

The ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life,’’ George Eliot’s 
first venture in fiction, appeared in ‘* Black- 
wood’s Magazine’’ in 1857, and in book form the 
next year. Three short stories, entirely distinct, 
make up the ‘‘ Scenes’’; namely, ‘‘ The Sad For- 
tunes of Amos Barton,’’ ‘‘Mr. Gilfil’s Love 
Story,’’ and ‘‘Janet’s Repentance.’’ They at 
once attracted great attention, and aroused much 
curiosity and speculation as to their authorship. 
The general supposition was that they were the 
work of a clergyman. Indeed, Mr. Lewes, who 
transmitted the MSS. to ‘‘ Blackwood’s,’’ had in 
one of his letters insinuated as much. And who 
but a clergyman could understand so well the 
peculiar trials and heart-aches of the long-suffering 
curates of small parishes? Who but the victim of 
a sad experience could have written this? ‘‘ And 
now, pray, can you solve me the following prob- 
lem? Given a man with a wife and six children, 
let him be obliged always to exhibit himself when 
outside his own door in a suit of black broadcloth, 
such as will not undermine the foundations of the 
establishment by a paltry plebeian glossiness or 
an unseemly whiteness at the edges; in a snowy 
cravat, which is a serious investment of labor in 
the hemming, starching, and ironing department ; 
and in a hat which shows no symptoms of taking 
to the hideous doctrine of expediency, and shap- 
ing itself according to circumstances; let him 
have a parish large enough to create an external 
necessity for abundant shoe-leather, and an inter- 
nal necessity for abundant beef and mutton, as 
well as poor enough to require frequent priestly 
consolation in the shape of shillings and six- 
pences ; and lastly, let him be compelled by his 
own price and other people’s to dress his wife 
and children with gentility, from bonnet-strings 
to shoe-strings. By what process of division can 
the sum of eighty pounds per annum be made to 





yield a quotient which will cover the man’s weekly 
expenses ?”’ 

But Dickens, with a keener insight than the 
multitude, discerned a woman’s tender feeling in 
the strong delineations of character, and a woman’s 
knowledge of the secret thoughts of other women, 
and expressed his conviction and his admiration 
of the author in a note to a friend as follows: 

** Will you—by such roundabout ways and 
methods as may present themselves—convey this 
note of thanks to the author of ‘Scenes of Cleri- 
cal Life,’ whose two first stories I can never say 
enough of, I think them so truly admirable. But 
if those two volumes, or a part of them, were not 
written by a woman, then should I begin to 
believe that I am a woman myself.’’ 

The ‘‘Scenes’’ abound in beautiful descriptions 
of places which George Eliot knew in her girl- 
hood. She dwells lovingly upon the memory of 
‘*Shepperton Church as it was in the old days, 
with its outer coat of rough stucco, its red-tiled 
roof, its heterogeneous windows patched with 
desultory bits of painted glass, and its little flight 
of steps with their wooden rail running up the 
outer wall, and leading to the children’s gallery.”’ 
She does not forget to mention the ‘dear old 
quaintnesses’’ within, ‘‘the huge roomy pews, 
and tall, dark panels.”’ 

Slight as these sketches were, yet they clearly 
foreshadowed the great genius and power of their 
author. She is already a master of a pure and 
noble English style, and she shows already the 
distinctiye qualities of her art as a novelist. The 
interest of the reader is held not more by the 
development of a plot and the incidents of action 
than by the evolution of character and the analy- 
sis of feelings and motives. Passion and affection 
are not alone the controlling motives, but the 
higher feelings and impulses with their clashings 
and confusions, duty brought face to face with 
preference, and right triumphing over wrong, or 
giving way to it, to the debasement of the soul 
that allows it, here play important vé/es. In fact, 
we have humanity before us swayed by its thou- 
sand motives and desires. The characters are 
real men and women with distinct aud proper 
individuality, and they go on developing accord- 
ing to the laws of their own nature, reaching the 
natural fate in every case. There is no special 
Providence which assigns to the one and the other 
‘* poetic justice’ in rewards and penalties. The 
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novelist simply chronicles impartially what comes 
in the natural course of events to persons acting 
upon such or such motives and impulses. And 
already the author shows her remarkable power of 
interesting our sympathy in the lives and strug- 
gles of characters that are in no way lovable. 
Amos Barton, with his vulgarity, and the extra- 
ordinary Mr. Tryan, are quite outside the con- 
ventional class of heroes. Indeed, take George 
Eliot’s books as a whole, and it is astonishing 
how few characters there are that one genuinely 
loves; but how many that arouse our sympathy 
and regard! It is life repeated. It is the few 
only to whom we can give our love, but many 
awaken our friendship and sympathy. 

‘* Adam Bede’’ was begun almost as soon as the 
short stories were finished. It was completed by 
October, 1858, and appeared in January of the 
following year. It was not immediately success- 


ful, but within a few months its extraordinary 
merits were recognized, and edition followed 
edition in rapid succession. 

The name George Eliot had been invented 
apparently with little previous thought while 
** Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story’’ was running through 


” 


‘* Blackwood’s.’’ After the appearance of ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,” the curiosity of the public was raised to 
the highest pitch as to the identity of the author. 
Many of the characters both in this and the 
“Scenes’’ were drawn with such faithfulness to 
the life, that many of them were recognized by 
people about Nuneaton. She had indeed trans- 
ferred to her canvas scenes and persons that she 
had known in her early years. The claim was 
made that one Liggins, a spendthrift gentleman 
of that neighborhood, was the author. It was 
through this controversy that the veil of secrecy 
with which George Eliot had sought to hide her- 
self was withdrawn, and it became known to the 
world who the new genius was. 

In her early works, especially, the religious 
element plays a large and important part. The 
fidelity and truth with which she portrays the 
religious experiences and life of the different sects 
show that she had thought much and deeply upon 
these questions. Her own convictions had early 
changed. The evidence for Christianity seemed 
insufficient. But she was ever a devout person. 
Some portion of the Bible was read every day, 
and Thomas 4 Kempis on the ‘‘ Imitation of 
Christ’”’ was always a favorite book ; it is said to 





have been the last book in which she read. She 
never lost her sympathy with the early religious 
life from which she had passed. No characters 
are drawn with more tender and loving touches 
than the old-fashioned parsons and dissenting 
preachers. Of none is this truer than of Dinah 
Morris, the Methodist preacher in “ Adam Bede,” 
through whose kindly exhortations and loving 
Christian grace and sweet purity of character 
many are led through inward searchings and 
struggles to better, purer, and more peaceful lives. 

‘« Adam Bede’’ is a simple story of real, breath- 
ing human beings who can be chilled by indif- 
ference, aroused by prejudice, or cheered and 
encouraged by brave outspoken words of fellow- 
feeling, justice, and good-will. 

We are introduced to Adam Bede in a carpen- 
ter’s shop, and yield a ready admiration to his 
muscular force and easy power, while his thoughts 
and heart-searching experiences have for us a deep 
and lasting fascination, such as no one of George 
Eliot’s later heroes is able to engender. He could 
not abide seeing men throw away their tools the 
moment the clock struck, as if they took no pleas- 
ure in their work, and were afraid of doing a 
stroke too much. He liked to read about Moses, 
because he carried a hard business well through. 
We are not surprised that the first love of this 
strong, tender-hearted man should have been the 
pretty, shallow Hetty Sorrel, whose fresh, healthy 
beauty and charming grace of manners are irresis- 
tibly enchanting. Was ever rustic beauty more 
vividly painted? ‘‘It is of little use for me to 
tell you that Hetty’s cheek was like a rose-petal, 
that dimples played about her pouting lips, that 
her large, dark eyes had a soft roguishness under 
their long lashes, and that her curly hair, though 
all pushed back under her round cap while she 
was at work, stole back in dark, delicate rings on 
her forehead and about her white shell-like ears; 
it is of little use for me to say how lovely was the 
contour of her pink and white neckerchief tucked 
into her low, plum-colored. stuff bodice; or how 
the linen butter-making apron, with its bib, 
seemed a thing to be imitated in silk by duch- 
esses, since it fell in such charming lines; or how 
her brown stockings and thick-soled buckled shoes 
lost all that clumsiness which they must certainly 
have had when empty of her foot and ankle, of 
little use unless you have seen a woman who 


| affected you as Hetty affected her beholders, for 
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otherwise, though you might conjure up the image 
of a lovely woman, she would not in the least 
resemble that distinguished kitten-like maiden. 
Hetty’s was a spring-tide beauty ; it was the beauty 
of young, frisking things, round-limbed, gambol- 
ing, circumventing you by a false air of innocence 
—the innocence of a young star-browed calf, for 
example, that, being inclined for a promenade out 
of bounds, leads you a severe steeple-chase over 
hedge and ditch, and only comes to a stand in 
the middle of a bog.”’ 

Though Mrs. Poyser was, in many respects, ‘‘a 
terrible woman, made of needles,—made of nee- 
dles,’’—Martin Poyser liked the needles. Her 
views on holiday exertions are thoroughly charac- 
teristic: ‘‘I’d sooner ha’ brewin’-day an’ washin’- 
day together than one o’ these pleasurin’ days. 
There’s no work so tirin’ as danglin’ about an’ 
starin’ an’ not rightly knowin’ what you’re goin’ 
to do next; an’ keepin’ your face i’ smilin’ order 
like a grocer o’ market-day for fear people 
shouldna think you civil enough. An’ you've 
nothin’ to show for ’t when it’s done, if it isn’t a 
yallow face wi’ eatin’ things as disagree.’’ 


‘‘Adam Bede’’ was followed in 1860 by the 


‘Mill on the Floss.’’ This secured her position 
in the first rank of English novelists. Indeed, 
many consider it as marking the culmination of 
her rare genius. Whatever opinions one may 
have of the social problems which form a strong 
undercurrent, one is held by the story with a 
fascination which is almost painful at times. Praise 
breaks down in attempting to speak adequately of 
this powerful book. The central figure is Maggie 
Tulliver. It was first proposed, in fact, to call 
the story ‘* Sister Maggie.’’ No doubt much of 
the startling vividness of this creation is due to 
the fact that something of the autobiographical is 
mingled with it. The adventures of Tom and 
Maggie had no doubt some counterpart in her 
own childish experiences. In one of her sonnets 
she speaks of her rambles with her brother, and 
Says : 
‘Those hours were seed to all my after good. 
My infant gladness, through eye, ear, and touch, 
Took easily as warmth a various food 
To nourish the sweet skill of loving much.” 


The earnest, questioning, unsatisfied Maggie 
Tulliver, whose ignorance and hard-won treas- 
ures of knowledge, whose doubts and fears and 
“hopeless yearnings for that something whatever 





it was that was greatest and best on this earth,’’ 
fill our hearts with sympathy and our eyes with 
tears, must be of close kinship with the imagina- 
tive girl who used to roam through the country 
fields about Nuneaton in ‘‘ the freshness and the 
dew-fed beam of those young mornings,’’ full of 
loving thought toward all and looking out with 
eager longing toward the ideal life of which she 
caught faint glimpses in the books she read. We 
can understand the thrill of awe that passed 
through Maggie as she read Thomas 4 Kempis, 
‘*that chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, 
struggle, trust, and triumph—which remains to 
all time a lasting record of human needs and 
human consolations.” 

It was such food as this that gave her strength 
for self-sacrifice and the feeling that ‘‘we can’t 
choose happiness either for ourselves or for 
another; we can’t tell where that will lie. We 
can only choose whether we will indulge our- 
selves in the present, or whether we will renounce 
that for the sake of obeying the divine voice 
within us—for the sake of being true to all the 
motives which sanctify our lives.’’ 

The book is inexpressibly sad, and its tragic 
ending seemed the only one possible. Though 
other of George Eliot’s women may be stronger 
than Maggie, yet there is no one of them to 
whom we are so closely drawn and so deeply 
attached. She is a lovely, conscientious, noble- 
minded English girl with intense longing to be 
true to all that is purest and highes' in life and 
in her own self. However hard it may be, she 
** obeys the divine voice within.”’ 

Following close upon the ‘‘ Mill on the Floss,’’ 
‘«Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe,’’ was 
published in 1861. George Eliot had long had 
in mind a story of the old Florentine life. She 
was eager to pass to that. This, perhaps, in some 
part at least, accounts for the less ambitious char- 
cater of ‘‘Silas.’’ But the work is not slighted. 
Into the life of the poor, despised, and neglected 
weaver, who had suffered such wrong and felt so 
bitter at the world, lonely and hard, and growing 
daily more narrow and miserly, we enter with pity 
and sympathy. And when his life is transformed 
by the love which springs up in him for the little 
golden-haired foundling we “feel our own lives 
growing deeper and sweeter. 

And so we come to speak of the works of her 
second creative period. These are ‘‘ Romola,”’ 
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‘¢ Felix Holt,’’ ‘‘Middlemarch,’’ ‘* Daniel De- 
ronda,’ the poems, and ‘‘ Theophrastus Such.”’ 
In the novels of this period we miss something of 
the freshness and charm which characterized the 
earlier works. The reflective faculties have been 
developing at the expense of the imaginative. 
Elaborate analysis is more and more taking the 
place of direct and simple presentation. Life 
and society are analyzed with scientific precision 
and fullness. As compared with her earlier works, 
we are reminded in just the faintest way of the 
botanist’s description of flowers as compared with 
that of the enthusiast. But not too much insist- 
ence is to be laid upon this distinction, for many 
competent judges find her masterpieces among 
these last works. All the great qualities of the 
earlier works remain; but one sometimes wearies 
of the excessive analysis of motives and moods, of 
character and caprices: The sun at noontide and 
at even has his peculiar glories. In many ways 
they are fuller and richer and more powerful than 
at morning. But there is a tender joy and sweet- 
ness and delight about the radiance of the newly- 
risen sun which to us at least are far more 
precious. 


‘¢Romola,’’ 


published in 1863, night almost 
be considered as bridging over the space between 


the two periods. But it seems better to class it 
with the second. George Eliot had long been 
preparing for this novel. She was attracted to 
the subject by the pure and glowing flame of 
Savonarola’s character. His temperament was 
much like her own, and she bore a striking per- 
sonal resemblance to the great Dominican. Into 
the rich and varied life of Florence, in the fifteenth 
century, we are introduced with an air of marvel- 
ous reality. Weare put into sympathy with the 
political, the religious, the literary, and the artis- 
tic life of the brilliant but turbulent republic. 
One feels the new spirit of the renaissance which 
is beginning to stir in society. Savonarola, the 
martyr-prophet, is lovingly portrayed, and with 
the clearness of an historical portrait. But the 
great preacher does not make that lasting impres- 
sion upon us that the sweet-faced Dinah Morris, 
the Methodist preacher, does. Indeed, the char- 
acters of ‘‘ Romola’’ that owe their existence to 
the author’s imagination are much more real to us, 
and are remembered much more distinctly, than 
those which are historical. 

Tito, the pleasure-loving, vacillating Greek, 





weak, brilliant, and selfish, who believed that 
‘‘any maxims that required a man to fling away 
the good that was needed to make existence sweet, 
were only the lining of human selfishness turned 
outward—made by men who wanted others to 
sacrifice for their sake,’’ Romola, the strong, 
heroic woman of pure faith and perfect love, 
whose sweetness soothed the suffering and calmed 
the murmuring, and loved on even when she 
knew that her idol had ‘‘feet of clay,’’ as only 
woman can love, and pretty little Tessa, with her 
childish prattle and confidence, ‘‘ will never pass 
into nothingness.’”’ ‘*Romola’’ has not been as 
popular as most of the other works. It is felt 
that the author is out of her province. But for 
all that, it remains as one of the greatest historical 
novels ever written, and for us it has always had a 
peculiar and powerful charm. 

‘* Felix Holt, the Radical,’’ published 1866, 
gives us a picture of English life after the leaven 
of new political ideas and of advancement and 
reform had begun to work among the masses. It 
is a social, not a political study. One remembers 
the charming description of stage-coaching in the 
old days, and thé intense earnestness and eager- 
ness for something above the dull routine of 
commonplace life that characterizes Felix Holt. 

After five years George Eliot gave the world 
what many consider the crowning work of her 
genius—‘‘ Middlemarch.’’ Nay, some would not 
hesitate to pronounce it the greatest English 
novel ; and greatest it is no doubt in some respects. 
Never were the secret chambers of the heart 
entered with so little hesitation, never were 
motives and feelings analyzed with such pitiless 
rigor and fidelity. The characters are delineated 
with the utmost delicacy of touch and feeling, 
and their effects upon one another in the clash and 
intercourse of life portrayed as only the highest 
genius could do it. 

Dorothea Brooke, with her ardent aspirations 
for something better than a humdrum domestic 
life, with her intense longing ‘‘to arrive at the 
core of things and judge soundly on the social 
duties of the Christian,’’ is the central figure. 
How one pities her in her self-deception about 
that soulless old pedant, Casaubon, and grieves 
with her when she discovers that her faith in him 
has nothing to rest upon, and when she learns 
‘*what a masquerade all development is’’! We 
cannot feel quite reconciled to her love for 
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Ladislaw. He is not of the stuff of which heroes 
are made. 

Of the other characters, the Garths are instances 
of genuine, sensible people, such as George Eliot 
likes to draw, whose highest ambition is to be 
true and truthful and faithful in their work in life. 
Like Antonio Stradivari, of whom George Eliot 
writes in her poem ‘‘ Stradivarius,’’ Mr. Garth 


—‘‘has an eye 
That winces at false work, and loves the true, 
With hand and arm that play upon the tool 
As willingly as any singing bird 
Sets him to sing his morning roundelay, 
Because he likes to sing and likes the song.” 


Rosamond Vincy, ‘‘ that combination of correct 
sentiments, music, dancing, drawing, private album 
for extracted verse, and perfect blonde loveliness, 
which made the irresistible woman for the doomed 
man of the day,’’ is the type of those women who 
are always in the right, always the aggrieved 
party, aud who have no conception of or sym- 
pathy with the higher aspirations and scientific 
enthusiasms of the hopeful Lydgates who are 
unfortunate enough to be bound to them for life. 

After another five years, ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,’’ 
the most problematic of all her works, appeared. 
Its personages displease and disappoint us. But 
its intensity and earnestness, its faithful delinea- 
tion of certain types, albeit disagreeable, its 
glimpses of quiet, happy home-life among lowly 
people, but most of all the remarkable manner in 
which Jewish sentiment and culture are set before 
us, enchain our attention and interest. In the 
‘‘Impressions of Theophrastus Such,’’ her last 
work, published in 1879, we have genial essays 
upon life and morals, lofty and earnest in tone, 
and oftentimes showing a keen, satiric power. 

Her poems were written in the intervals of her 
more serious employment. ‘‘ The Spanish Gypsy’’ 
appeared in 1868, the “ Legend of Jubal, and Other 
Poems’’ in 1874. Little, perhaps, need be said of 
her poetry. It does not strike one as the sponta- 
neous outpouring of one who must sing. The 
fire and the passion of poetry—or that something 
which breathes into correct verse and it ‘* becomes 
a living soul’’—seem lacking. But still we think 
that her poems have been too much underrated 
and too much neglected. All the utterances of 
a great soul are precious. Her poems serve to 
illuminate her prose and abound in striking and 
Suggestive thoughts. The ideas upon which she 





so loved to insist in her novels, the nobility of 
doing good work well, the immortality of good- 
ness and truth, 
" « The faith that life on earth is being shaped 
To glorious ends,” 

the joy of life and love and sympathy, the glory 
of self-renunciation in obedience to the higher 
voice of duty—these and kindred ideas are every- 
where emphasized and illustrated. In the sonnets 
“Brother and Sister’? and the hymn ‘‘Oh, may I 
join the Choir Invisible’? her muse reached its 
highest level—and a very high and pure level it is. 


Ill. 

Believing with Milton, that books preserve the 
purest efficacy and extraction of the living intel- 
lect, and that a good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond a life, the study of 
the worker through her work affords us strong 
testimony of her life and character. Her books 
were not written for the mere amusement of her 
readers, but to stimulate thought, and awaken 
brotherly love and sympathy. Though her stories 
are closely connected in plan and spirit, so great 
is the variety of character, scene, and incident 
that even the most careful critic is unable to dis- 
cover George Eliot’s favorite hero or heroine, and 
her readers never have any apprehension of that 
tiresome monotony arising from the close resem- 
blance which different works of the same author 
often bear to one another. Her novels can be read 
in succession without producing a feeling of satiety. 

George Eliot was a woman of great industry, a 
rare combination of culture and genius. When 
we compare her with the chief writers of fiction 
among Englishwomen, it is not difficult to recog- 
nize her superiority. 

Miss Austen felt that public taste was becom- 
ing more and more vitiated by the romances so 
popular in her time. Her design was to ridicule 
the mysterious incidents, the thrilling adventures, 
and exaggerated characters so much in vogue, 
and to create an interest in a higher style of 
fiction, the domestic novel. The venture was 
hazardous; but there is so much of real merit in 
Miss Austen’s works, that though not very popular 
when they first appeared, théy are now held in 
high esteem. 

Charlotte Bronté’s was a life of intense suffering 
and repression. Her writings are far more per- 
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sonal than George Eliot’s. The fierce vehemence 
and fire of her imagination, the terrible revela- 
tions of the depths of suffering which a tortured 
soul can know, give an exaggerated and unnatural 
character to some of her stories which has for 
many the strange fascination of a deformity. 

Both Miss Austen and Miss Bronté died young. 
Their work was full of promise, but the last call left 
it incomplete. Their lives were so secluded, and 
their experiences so limited, that in the one case 
there is little depth of feeling, and in the other 
little broad sympathy, while it is just these quali- 
ties, absolutely essential to the highest fiction, 
which are most characteristic of George Eliot’s 
works. The tameness and meagreness of ‘‘ Pride 
and Prejudice’’ and ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility,’’ the 
unnatural sadness, the overstrained emotion, and 
almost morbid sensationalism of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ 
and ‘* Villette,’’ mingle and form the healthier 
and more enduring life of ‘*Adam Bede’’ and 
** Middlemarch.”’ 

It is difficult, almost impossible, to compare 
the works of George Eliot with those of Scott. 
The latter delineate public interests and passions 
rather than private, they take you into the midst 


of a camp or show you the glory of the court, 
they bring before you characters controlled and 
modified by public struggles and wide social 


reforms. With a few notable exceptions, they 
deal with public and business life rather than the 
inner life of thought and feeling. Scott, as con- 
scious of his limitations as of his power, wrote: 
‘The big bow-wow strain I can do myself like 
any now going; but the exquisite touch which 
renders ordinary commonplace things and char- 
acters Mteresting from the truth of the descrip- 
tion and sentiments is denied me.’’ 

How broad were the sympathies of this gifted 
writer, how deep her feeling, how strong her 
thinking, and how clear her vision! We dare 
not speak of her mind as masculine, recalling her 
sarcastic words, ‘‘A man’s mind—what there is 
of it—has always the advantage of being mascu- 
line’ ; but she possessed in a wonderful degree 
the power to create a unity from elements ap- 
parently the most incongruous. Her characters 
are of the most opposite description, yet each is 
true to its type, Dinah Morris and Rosamond 
Vincy, as well as Romola and Hetty Sorrel. 

Youth has its charms for her, and old age com- 
mands her sympathy. She introduces you to the 





joyous little Bessie Parrot, the flaxen-headed two- 
shoes, very white and fat as to her neck, who asks 
the minister, ‘‘ What you dot in zoo pottet ?”’ and 
to that sad-hearted, aged woman, whose sorrow is 
‘¢so piteous,’’ and ‘‘ for whom no hope remains 
but the grave.’’ We wonder that so fine effects 
can be produced from such imperfect materials, 
but nature is constantly showing us the same 
puzzle. The leaves, even on the same branch, 
present stranger differences; not one may be per- 
fect in form, yet you can tell the tree to which 
they belong, and you know that they will blend 
and produce a symmetrical effect by their reflect- 
ing and shade-creating power. 

George Eliot’s appreciation of whatever is good 
and brave in human nature is mingled with a 
generous sympathy for its frailties and short-com- 
ings. She rarely deals with exceptional charac- 
ters; her most masterly delineations are those of 
girlhood and early womanhood, not as they appear 
in the artificial life of the drawing-room, but in 
their every-day intercourse and in their every-day 
clothes. 

In a remarkable passage in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda’”’ 
she tells us the reason of her deep interest in 
girls; speaking of her heroine, she says: ‘‘ Could 
there be a slenderer, more insignificant thread in 
human history than this consciousness of a girl, 
busy with her small inferences of the way in which 
she could make life pleasant? in a time, too, when 
ideas were with fresh vigor making armies of 
themselves, and the universal kinship was declar- 
ing itself fiercely; when women on the other side 
of the worid would not mourn for husbands and 
sons who died bravely in a common cause; and 
men stinted of bread on one side of the world 
heard of that willing loss and were patient; a 
time when the soul of man was making the pulses 
which had for centuries been beating in him 
unheard, until their full sense made a new life of 
terror or of joy. 

‘What in the midst of that mighty drama are 
girls and their blind visions? They are the Yea 
or Nay of that good for which men are enduring 
and fighting. In these delicate vessels is borne 
onward through the ages the treasure of human 
affections.”’ 

George Eliot takes delight, not in representing 
a finished character, but in tracing the evolution 
and development of a soul, and in showing the 
connection between the smallest act and its result. 
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It has been truly said that the element of fate 
pervades her writings; for ignorance leads on to 
sure and swift misfortune no less than guilt; one 
person suffers deeply for the sin of another. The 
{uture is made dreary by the errors of the past; 
selfish tyranny dwarfs sweet sympathies and checks 
benevolent impulses ; but here the analogy between 
the writings of George Eliot and a Greek poem 
ends. When we look for victory after this tragic 
struggle, we find, as in Shakspere, nothing but 
‘dead march and clothes of burial, while’’ at the 
close of a Greek tragedy there are ‘‘ far-off sounds 
of a divine triumph and a glory as of resurrec- 
tion.” 

In design and execution her work bears evi- 
dence of strength and delicacy. _We cease to 
wonder that the diamond is but the perfect form 
of a common substance, so wonderfully does her 
touch redeem an ordinary nature. The natural 
connection between plot and incident is seldom 
violated in her stories. There is no trace of that 
varying impulse which produces exquisite work 
to-day and blemishes to-morrow. Knowledge and 
reflection tempered her emotions, and to some 
extent counteracted the exhausting effect of that 
too ‘keen vision and feeling of ordinary life’’— 
which she felt was like hearing the grass grow 
and the squirrels’ heart beat—that she might not 
“‘die of the roar which lies on the other side of 
silence.’”’ 

So accurate are her psychological investigations 
that even her most humorous portraits cannot be 
considered caricatures. In this respect her work 
is more artistic than Dickens’s, even though the 
intention to exaggerate is clearly manifest in his 
writings. She is far juster to women than Thack- 
eray, but she has no ‘* David Copperfield” and no 
“‘Colonel Newcome.’’ 

Had this great teacher of the nineteenth cen- 
tury no faults? Can we listen to her instructions 
and utter no word of adverse criticism upon their 
subject matter or the manner in which she has 
conveyed great truths to us? 

If gratitude for good received should so dazzle 
our eyes, or sadness for our loss should so dim 
them that we see but few blemishes, who can 
blame us? We know that the perfect unity and 
artistic effect of many an exquisite story is injured 
and that the magic charm of many an emotion is 
broken by her miscellaneous and powerful obser- 
vations on life and manners, but we remember 





her precepts of practical wisdom and her instruc- 
tive epigrams long after the story is forgotten. 
We weary of heart-ache and tragedy, and long 
for some laughter-exciting comedy. At times we 
wish that this woman could have seen the fun in 
this life, which Shakspere saw between the cradle 
and the grave. Everything seems so real to us 
that we miss the inspiration of the ideal, forgetting 
that it is not the higher art. We do not like to 
be raised gently through the air only to be dashed 
suddenly to the ground again by the force of some 
quite too earthly metaphor, but we are not in the 
least troubled by her mannerism of classical or 
scientific allusions. We never think of calling 
them pedantic, but regard them as unconscious 
evidences of great culture. We miss that hopeful 
soul-cheering faith which lives in the ‘‘ power of 
an endless life,’’ and that spiritual insight which 
beholds the invisible, but who can doubt the sin- 
cerity of het opinions? Every one, even, though 
rejoicing in a ‘‘ larger hope,’’ must regard with 
deep interest the brave woman who faced the 
mysteries of the future witha sad ‘I do not 
know,’’ and gladly and earnestly set about her 
noble work: 
“I've faith 
That man’s perfection is the crowning flower, 


Toward which the urgent sap in life’s great tree 
Is pressing.” 


We feel sure that the great writer is expressing 
the profound convictions of her own soul when in 
the ‘‘Spanish Gypsy’’ she puts these inspiring 
words into Zarca’s mouth: 


‘* Nay, never falter; no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 
No good is certain, but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good ; 
Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air. 
The greatest gift a hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero.” 


This ‘‘steadfast mind,’’ this ‘‘ undivided will 
to seek the good,’’ characterized George Eliot in 
all her ambitions and efforts. She does not -set 
about her work with faltering because the great 
questions of life and immortality are to her uncer- 
tain. ‘Through all her works, whatever scenes she 
depicts or pérsonages she portrays, we feel the 
throbbing of a kindly, sympathetic heart, whose . 
eager wish was to be a source of help and consola- 
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tion to other hearts in this sad and weary work-a- 
day world, whose strong and abiding desire, 
whose lofty aspiration, was to 


“be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense.” 


To those who have gained inspiration from her 


works there is no doubt but that her longing is 
satisfied, that she has joined 


——‘*‘ the choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world ;” 


| no doubt but that her 


“ better self shall live till human Time — 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb, 
Unread forever.’’ 





APRIL FIRST AT NETHERBY PLACE. 


By Etta F. Mossy. 


‘*PoLLy loves her mistress! 


9 


mistress ! 


Polly loves her 
echoed from the gilt cage by the win- 


dow, as the bright face of Pauline .Netherby, | 


flushed with active exercise, appeared at the door, 


and her plump, rosy-tipped fingers held up a lump | 


of white sugar to the gorgeous green and gold 


parrot, which clambered eagerly down from her | 


perch to get it. 


Polly did love her mistress, but so did every- | 
body and everything on the old Netherby place, | 
from the great Newfoundland dog that lay lazily 
blinking in the sun, on his mat in the front porch, | 


to the white-haired and stately-looking old gentle- 
man who was its owner. 


Mr. Douglas Lonsdale, the most talented lawyer | 
in the county, with a profile as perfect as a Greek’s, | 
and a pedigree as long as your arm, loved her, and | 


did not tell her; Frank Forrest, a lively young 
engineer, who had been her companion from 


childhood, loved her, and told her so many dozen | 
times during his frequent visits; but her admirers | 


were legion, from the fat old grocer of eighty, 
who always trotted to the door to see Miss Neth- 
erby ride by, to the chubby little Sunday-school 
boys in her class who put their fingers in one 
corner of their red mouths and gazed at her with 
great attention, but took no heed of her explana- 
tions and morals. 

She was an only child, and, I fear, a spoiled 
one; but the shadows of the three tiny graves in 
the green church-yard fell too darkly on the heart 
of mother and father for them ever willingly to 


dim the sunshine in the bright face of the way- | 
ward young daughter who sang from morning | 


until night in the grounds, and was ever ready 
with warm caresses and pretty coaxing ways to 
win their consent for some doubtful scheme of 
amusement or pleasure. In truth, though some- 
_ what untrained, she had a bright, intelligent mind, 
| a warm heart, full of generous and kindly impulses, 
and a disposition of untiring energy—now, alas! 
too often exercised in freaks and pranks at some 
one’s expense, to be atoned for by a few days of 
her sweetest behavior ; and how sweet that was, 
| those whom Pauline loved well knew. 

I have said that everybody loved her ; but | 
| doubt whether Celia Netherby did. Celia was the 
_ niece of Mr. Netherby—‘‘ Colonel Netherby,’’ his 
neighbors called him, deeming it, in true Southern 
fashion, an appropriate mark of respect for the 
venerable old gentleman to give him a title that 
| was suggestive of the triumphs of war, although he 
| greatly preferred his quiet library and its worm 
brown volumes to even the successes of an Octo- 
ber shooting. 

Celia’s parents were both dead, and her mother’s 

brother, who had adopted her in childhood, having 
| been summoned West for several months on busi- 
| ness, suggested that it would be well for Celia to 
| spend this time on her long-promised visit to her 
Virginia relatives, whom she had not seen sinct 
her aunt and uncle had paid a brief visit North 
when Pauline and herself were children. 

She remembered Pauline as a willful but bright: 
| tempered child, with lovely dimples in her rosy 
cheeks, brown curls, which usually were well tat 
gled an hour after ‘‘ mammy’’—as the negro nurse 
was called—was through brushing them ; laughing, 
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dancing brown eyes, and a skin which, though 
rather dark, was smooth as satin, and suggestive 
of perfect health. 

Pauline was not very much changed, except to 


dear, I think you are very sensible not to consider 


| him so.” 


look more graceful and bewitching than ever, | 


Celia confessed to herself, as her cousin met her 
with affectionate warmth. She even wondered 
that Pauline could have learned to dress in so 


picturesque and stylish a fashion in this remote | 
country neighborhood, and admitted that her | 


voice only needed a little training ‘‘to be charm- 
ing—quite like Mlle. Santini’s.”’ 
But though Pauline was always cordial and polite, 


Celia’s momentary enthusiasm rather cooled as she | line, how aunt can let you neglect your instrumen- 


At this moment the rain began to patter heavily 
against the panes. 

‘*Oh,”’ said Pauline, with a sigh, ‘‘it is going 
to rain all day persistently, and I had so hoped 
we could go riding.”’ 

Celia looked complacently toward the well-filled 
music-stand. 

‘*T am not at all sorry, I must confess, for I 
shall have three good hours for practicing those 


| compositions of Meyerbeer’s, and trying those 


discovered that most of the eligible young men in | 
the neighborhood had fallen into the habit of | 


making love to Pauline, and were not to be won 
from their allegiance. She did not appreciate 


Pauline’s jests in the least, though they were all | 


laughingly uttered; and in her secret heart, I 
think, she was conscious that her jeéite figure 
looked insignificant beside Pauline’s well-devel- 
oped form, and her palest of blonde hair and eye- 
brows colorless near her cousin’s rich brown and 
rose tints. 

On this special March morning with which my 
story begins Celia was not a little piqued. She 


had quite willingly relinquished such boyish lovers | 


as the students from the next academy, and even 
reconciled herself to Mr. Forrest’s devotion; but 
she had relied on the ‘‘eternal fitness of things’’ 
to bring the intellectual Mr. Lonsdale, who so 
highly appreciated culture and artistic tastes, to 
her feet. 

There had, however, been no demonstrations in 
that quarter,—even Mr. Forrest had been more 
attentive,-—and Celia looked up from her cup of 
coffee—for it was the morning after a dancing 
party, and the two girls were taking a late break- 
fast together—with only a faint smile. 

‘*Polly is rather loud in her professions of love ; 
more so than Mr. Lonsdale, who seems to me the 
most silent admirer I ever beheld.’’ 

Pauline flushed. 

‘“T have never reckoned Mr. Lonsdale among 
my admirers, Celia. I am not in the habit of 
imagining a person in love with me who has never 
uttered a word to that effect.’’ 

Celia looked relieved. 

“Ah! I fancied from your neighbors’ remarks 
that he was a declared lover; but, indeed, Pauline 
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songs from the new opera. .I cannot think, Pau- 


tal music so.”’ 

Pauline did not reply ; she was not a well-trained 
young woman in the routine of schools, and a 
long rainy day, with Celia’s monotonous practic- 
ing from Meyerbeer, presented but a dreary pros- 
pect to her. 

Pauline retired to her own room, and had fallen 
into a longer and more unbroken reverie than was 
usual with so active a person, when, looking up, 
her glance fell on the calendar against the wall, 
‘* March 3ist,’’ and she broke into a laugh. 

‘*To-morrow is the first of April,’’ she said. 
**I believe Mr. Frank Forrest had the imperti- 
nence to suggest the same idea which my cousin 
Celia communicated to me this morning. I think 
they deserve a practical joke,’’ and with a face 
dimpling with smiles; like a sudden gleam of April 
sunshine, she drew her writing-desk to her, and, 
taking out some dainty rose-colored sheets of note 
paper surmounted with a highly ornate JV, she 
began to write. 

Presently she paused. 

‘*Mamma will think I ought not to do so,— 
dear mamma, she is always so kind to every one! 
—and I know it is wrong ** At this moment 
the door opened down-stairs, and the heavy chords 
of Meyerbeer’s most brilliant passages struck upon 
the stillness. 

Pauline drew the desk toward her again with a 
little air of determination. 

‘*T know I shall be sorry for it, but it will be 
such fun ;-and then I will tell Frank as soon as he 
comes in the afternoon, and no harm can be 
done.”’ 

The next morning a little negro mail-boy, who 
brought and carried the family mail-bag to and 
from the neighboring office, received from ‘‘ Miss 
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Pauline,’’ with a broad grin, suggesting his sus- 
picions of “April Fools,’’ a tiny envelope, also 
pink, and marked with a letter JV, and directed to 
‘*Mr. Frank Forrest, Forrest Hill.’’ 

This note, in the daintiest and most decorous 


of phrases, set forth that in reply to the ardent | 
and impassioned letter just received, the writer | 


begged to say that she would refer him to her 
uncle, Mr. James Chamberlain, with a very plain 
inference to be drawn that, if that gentleman 
replied in the affirmative, she would not decide 
in the negative, all written in the most prettily 
flowing style of handwriting, and signed, ‘*C. C. 
Netherby.’”’ 


It may easily be realized that Pauline, after | 


playing so daring a prank, of which she knew 
even her mother, indulgent as she always was, 
would gravely disapprove, was restless and uneasy. 

No one escaped a reminder of the date, and 
Mrs. Netherby at last gently observed ‘that it 
was well that April could only have one first day, 


as she thought that was quite as much as the | 


household could endure.’’ 

As the hour for evening visitors approached, 
Pauline’s mood changed, and though she glanced 
a dozen times at the clock she was very quiet. 

Soon Mr. Lonsdale and Mr. Forrest were 
announced. Mr. Lonsdale looked very much 
confused and very wretched, and was even more 
silent than usual, while Frank was in buoyant 
spirits, and contrived to elude all of Pauline’s 
attempts to have a /é/e a ¢éte with consummate 
skill, though with a look of concealed amusement 
in his brown eyes which filled her with vague sus- 
picions. 

At last, however, he asked Celia to play, and, 
under cover of the music, contrived to say in a 
low voice to Pauline that he had received a very 
surprising letter that day. 

She looked up and blushed as their eyes met. 

‘* You know very well who wrote it,’’ she said 
quickly ; ‘‘it was very unjustifiable in me to bring 
Celia’s name into such a jest, and I have been 
quite miserable about it all day.’’ 

‘* It was the occasion of a maternal lecture with 
me,’’ he answered laughing. ‘The mail was 
brought during my absence, and my mother, 
recognizing the J, and thinking it might require 
an immediate answer, opened and read it. As she 
did not notice the date, she supposed, why, | can- 
not conceive,’’ he interpolated with an innocent 





| air, ‘it a proof of a shameless flirtation on my 
| part with your guest, and when I came in handed 

it to me with a reproving glance, and begged me 
| to take it to my room and reflect on the conse- 
| quences of my fancy for idle love-making.”’ 

Pauline laughed, then looked grave. 

‘*Of course you told her the truth. She must 
not think Celia to blame. Oh, what a foolish girl 
I was to dream of such an unsuitable jest !”’ 

‘*You know what a favorite you are, and how 
| lenient her judgment would be,’’ he said affec 

tionately ; then catching Mr. Lonsdale’s eyes fixed 
on their earnest interview with an expression of 
| poignant unhappiness, he added: ‘‘But I have 
| not told you half. The best of all is, that Lons- 
| dale thinks himself in honor bound to address 
| Miss Celia.’’ 

| ‘*Mr. Lonsdale!’’ exclaimed Pauline in dismay. 
| ‘Yes; I appreciated the jest so highly that | 
| determined to make some one else a sharer in it. 


| You know the note does not begin with any name, 


| and I happened to have an envelope of the same 
kind directed to Lonsdale.’’ 

| How could you have gotten it?’’ exclaimed 
Pauline again. 

‘*In the simplest manner imaginable,’’ he re- 
plied nonchalantly. ‘‘ You yourself presented me 
with it. Don’t you remember the dance here on 
your cousin’s birthnight ? She directed the envel- 
opes, and was not quite satisfied with the curve of 
the Z or the rounding of the 9, and threw it aside. 
When I left, I asked you for the flowers you had 
fastened at your waist, under the pretext of show- 

ing my mother that new tea-rose,—you must not 
ask her how she liked it, however,—and you 
dropped them in that envelope.’’ 

** But I don’t understand,”’ said Pauline. “ Surely 
you did not use that envelope to deceive Mr. Lons- 
dale in regard to my cousin.”’ 

‘“*T surely did ; was not your intent in regard to 
me the same? How could I fancy that I alone was 
a fitting recipient for a jest ?’’ he continued with 
some pique. ‘‘I arrived at the office in time to 
put it in before Lonsdale rode up, and after he 
read it he proposed that I should ride a little way 
with him, and told me all about it: 

*¢*Some one has played a very inappropriate 
jest upon me,’ he said with deep rage. Fellows 
like Lonsdale always do look well when they are 
angry—it gives them fire and expression ; but | 
never saw Lonsdale look so before. 
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*«*«Some one has perpetrated a jest on Miss 
Celia,’ I said very gravely, after reading the note 
and returning it to him. 

«“*Do you think that?’ he replied, evidently 
dreadfully cut up at the idea. 

“«* Why, yes,’ I said; ‘that handwriting is un- 
mistakable, and you see she alludes to the letter 
received from you. She has a great deal of sensi- 
tive delicacy, and really, Lonsdale, this is a 
dilemma. I don’t see how you are to get out of 
it, old fellow.’ 

‘‘He meditated for a little while as grave asa 
statue, then I saw him set his mouth firmly, and 
he remarked rather abruptly : 

‘«*T have not as yet expressed any desire to get 
out of it. Good-morning, Mr. Forrest,’ and he 
rode away at a gallop.’’ 

‘©Oh, how could you be so reckless, so unkind 
to Celia—and to me; for I shall explain the whole 
affair to Mr. Lonsdale. It will only be just to 
Celia and himself, and what will they think of 
me? Frank, I am surprised at this conduct, even 
from your thoughtlessness !’’ 

The young man bit his lip. 

‘I do not think you can explain now. Matters 
have evidently adjusted themselves. If you had 
not been so very indignant on Mr. Lonsdale’s 
behalf, you would have observed that Celia—Miss 
Celia, I mean—had stopped playing Meyerbeer 
some time ago, and that Mr. Lonsdale and she 
had gone into the conservatory—to see the orange- 
trees, | presume. There they appear now—do you 
think any explanation appropriate? It can’t help 
Lonsdale now, and would only make his position 
a shade or two more awkward, and your cousin’s 
extremely so.”’ 

Pauline looked across the room. Mr. Lons- 
dale, it is true, looked very unhappy, but quite as 
agitated as any lover could possibly be, and Celia 
wore a blushing, radiant air of perfect compla- 
cency. Pauline saw at once that any words would 
be useless, but she turned to her companion with 
flashing eyes and flushed cheeks. 

‘I think even you must be conscious of the 
extreme impropriety of your behavior, Frank. It 
is unpardonable.’’ And she quickly left the 


room, much to that young gentleman’s discom- 
fiture. 

‘Pauline thinks she has a monopoly of such 
amusements,’’ he said inwardly; ‘‘ but I am sur- 
prised if she does not find her weapon turned 

VoL. XVI.—23 
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against herself. I had no idea she would mind 
this so much.’’ 

Pauline did not return, and, on the plea of a 
headache, retired to her own room, and very soon 
the whole company dispersed. She had forgotten 
the preparations made in Frank’s usual sleeping 
apartment, and, not dreaming that any one else 
would share it with him, all was left in its original 
state, and Mr. Lonsdale and he found themselves 
confronted with a novel experience. 

The water in which they washed was as briny 
and provocative of smarting eyelids as if the 
tides of old ocean visited the springs of Netherby 
Place ; the soap—in texture very like a smoothly- 
cut turnip—would not lather; the candles, after a 
few moments’ flickering light, left them in utter 
darkness, and no application of lighted matches 
could ignite the suspicious-looking articles. After 
a few ejaculations of discomfort, and smothered 
laughter on Frank’s part, Mr. Lonsdale, fervently 
but inwardly wishing that his own situation as 
Miss Celia Netherby’s affianced lover were also an 
April fooling, betook himself to bed as a last 
refuge. But a loud crash ensued: the slats gave 
way, and in the darkness Mr. Lonsdale was tum- 
bled precipitately to the ground. 

‘*T knew the first one to go to bed would catch 
it,’ said Frank. ‘‘ Beg pardon, old fellow, but 
one of us had to be the victim !’’ 

The only answer was a groan. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ questioned Frank in 
some concern. 

‘I believe my ankle is sprained,’’ came from 
the darkness, where Mr. Lonsdale seemed to be 
struggling with a chaotic heap of the bedclothes 
and parts of the bedstead. 

An energetic pull at the bell-rope soon sum- 
moned the old servant, much amazed at what he 
did not see. 

*‘Dat William must be a trifling boy, to be 
suah! Ain’t he done give de gen’lem no better 
candles dan dese ?’’ he grumbled. 

‘1 think you had better bring a light from 
down-stairs,’’ remarked Mr. Forrest significantly. 
And soon the old man reappeared with a genuine 
candle. 

Mr. Lonsdale picked himself up with rather a 
a rueful air, and, by ‘‘ Uncle Dick’s’’ aid, con- 
trived to reach the arm-chair by the hearth. His 
ankle was badly sprained, and when the bed 
was put in its ordinary condition he subsided 
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upon the pillow with a groan that brought forth 
great sympathy on the part of his colored attend- 
ant. 

Pauline the next morning was surprised by an 
early ‘visit from her mother, with a very grave 
countenance. 

‘‘My dear Pauline, when will you stop being 
such a child! How could you have inflicted such 
annoyances on our guests? Your papa and I feel 
deeply mortified.”’ 

‘*Mamma, what do you mean ?’’ said Pauline, 
starting up with a sudden recollection of last 
night’s events flashing across her brain. ‘‘ Has 
Celia aa 

‘No, my dear; I trust Celia has known nothing 
about this new escapade of yours. But you look 
really frightened, dear; I hope it will not prove 
serious. Dr. Martin says a fortnight’s perfect 
quiet will make all right.’’ 

‘Dr. Martin, mamma; who is sick ?”’ 

‘Mr. Lonsdale sprained his ankle very badly 
last night when the bed fell. Ah! Pauline, I see 
you remember your work yesterday; and Dick 
says he suffered terribly last night. However, he 
wanted to get up this morning, but Dr. Martin 
was here, and would not let him do it; says he 
must keep still.’’ 

‘*Oh, mamma,’’ said Pauline (like most South- 
ern girls, every sentence began with an ‘‘Oh’’ or 
‘*Ah,”’ in a liquid, emotional voice, very flexible 
and sweet in its soft intonations), ‘‘I am so sorry.”’ 
And the tears gathered in her large eyes. 

Her mother put her hand caressingly on her 
head. 

‘*Won’t papa tell him how sorry I am?’ she 
continued. ‘‘ Indeed, I only intended a foolish 
joke on Frank, and I forgot all about it last night, 
or I should have had everything replaced.’’ 

Mrs. Netherby’s lecture ended, as it generally 
did, in a caress; but Pauline was not so ready to 
forgive herself as she usually was. 

Mr. Lonsdale soon limped down to the library 
with a sympathizing attendant on either side, and 
Pauline made a very blushing apology, which was 
most kindly received, and she proposed, as Celia 
was going to drive, that she might atone for her 
unintentional ill-treatment by amusing him until 
Celia’s return. 

Mr. Lonsdale flushed, and assented rather stiffly ; 
the bright smile with which he had greeted her 
first words quite vanished from his handsome face. 














‘*Shall I read aloud to you?’’ she asked gently. 
‘* Don’t hesitate to refuse, for I fear I don’t read 
very charmingly. Perhaps you would rather hear 
me sing? Or,’’ she added hastily, as the remem- 
brance of Celia’s vocal exercises came to her 
mind, ‘‘a game of chess would be more interesting 
than either.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Mr. Lonsdale, ‘‘I should like a 
game of chess, and,’’ he continued, with a strange 
smile in his eyes, ‘‘ in spite of Dr. Martin’s pleas- 
ant prophecy, I fear I shall not be a prisoner very 
long, and your atonement will be a short one; so 
you may sing to me afterward, and talk. You did 
net promise that, but I shall expect it neverthe- 
less.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ answered Pauline brightly; “I 
shall be so glad to do so.”’ 

The result was that their conversation occupied 
most of the time when Celia was not present, at 
which times Pauline retreated, although Celia 
affably pressed her to remain. 

The games of chess were not very scientific. 
Colonel Netherby was digusted with the lack of 
observation on Mr. Lonsdale’s part, and the many 
chances of checkmate overlooked by both. 

‘I must own I think your game is an instance 

of true Christian charity,’’ he once dryly observed, 
after looking on half an hour. ‘‘ Each of you 
seems to move only for the benefit of his oppo- 
nent.’’ And, lighting his pipe, he walked slowly 
away. 
Pauline very often sang at the invalid’s request ; 
but that was when the whole household gathered 
in a cheerful group around the little wood-fire in 
the library, and the soft twilight shadows obscured 
the room in a pleasant shadowiness rather than 
gloom. 

Her voice seemed to harmonize with the hour 
in its soft sweetness of tone ; and whether she sang 
‘Allan Percy,’’ the old ballad which her father 
liked, with its low lullaby accompaniment, or 
Christina Rossetti’s pathetic ‘‘ When I am Dead, 
My Dearest,’’ or some light and flowing French 
song with swaying movement and joyous refraiis, 
her listeners never spoke until the last rich note 
died away in silence. 

Celia, I am afraid, would have regarded Mr. 
Lonsdale’s behavior as very undemonstrative and 
reserved had she not been at this period greatly 
engrossed by some new dresses from Paris and the 
neighboring festivities at the academy, to which 
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Mr. Frank Forrest, provoked by Pauline’s con- 
tinued displeasure, escorted her with much em- 
pressement. 


Pauline, it is true, did not notice the change, | 


nor did Mr. Lonsdale apparently desire to inter- 


-fere with his betrothed’s amusement. 


‘‘Mr. Lonsdale is so fyge from jealousy,’’ she 
one night remarked to Pauline confidentially. ‘It 
is very pleasant to know that he trusts me so 
entirely.”’ 

One bright April day—it was the last that Mr. 
Lonsdale was to spend in the library, for he could 
now walk without much effort—Pauline and him- 
self overheard Aunt Sally, the cook, salute a 
negro passer-by in the following manner: 

‘Brother George, Brother George, whar is 
you going ?”’ 

‘Down to Johnson’s store,’ 


came back the 


” answer in rather doubtful tones. 


‘“‘ And when is you coming dis way ag’in ?’’ 

‘‘In an hour or so. Why is you so pertickler 
about my ways and doin’s, Sister Sally? Is you 
forgittin’ your old man ?”’ 

‘Go long wid you,’’ answered Aunt Sally, but 
in the mildest of tones. ‘‘I ain’t kearing what 
you is gwine do, but I wishes you to take dis mail- 
bag to de office, and bring back de letters as you 
comes. Dat William is out de way ag’in, and de 
kunnel wants his papers.”’ 

‘Brother George’ consented, and Mr. Lons- 
dale looked up with an amused laugh. 

‘« Do you often get your letters after that fashion, 
and do you find it safe?’’ he asked. 

«Oh, yes,’’ said Pauline; ‘‘why not? If they 
have a mail-bag, the negroes always bring them 
safely ; but they never seem to have any pockets 
in their clothes, or else they all have holes in 
them.”” 

‘*T remember well,’’ said Mr. Lonsdale, ‘‘ hear- 
ing my mother laugh at her own astonishment, 
when she came as a bride from New Orleans, at 
my father’s habit of sending a colored boy to the 
cross-roads to meet Judge Preston’s man with the 
mail. The post-office was then fifteen miles off, 
and one man brought the mail for several families.” 

“Only fancy it,’’ said Celia, with a disdainful 
little shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘I am always so sur- 
prised now to see Uncle Netherby read papers 
sometimes a fortnight old with sich complacency. 
Of course, half of the news has already been con- 
tradicted. Uncle Chamberlain never thinks of 








touching a yesterday's sheet—that is as much out 
of date with him as if it were before the flood.”’ 

In the course of time, the two hours having 
lengthened into four, the bearer of the mail-bag 
arrived, and Pauline brought it in to distribute its 
contents. 

‘*No letters for me at all,’’ she said; ‘‘ but here 
are papa’s papers, and a long letter for mamma 
from Uncle Henry’s wife, and three letters for 
Mr. Lonsdale. None for you, Celia.”’ 

‘*T certainly expected one,”’ said Celia, with 
a little sigh of ennui; ‘‘ uncle must have returned 
to New York now.”’ 

‘*But I was mistaken,’’ said Pauline, looking 
into the bag again; ‘‘here is another letter, and it 
is for you, Celia.’ 

It was from her uncle, who had arrived in the 
city after a very successful journey in the West, 
and announced his intention of making an exten- 
sive tour through Europe, and taking Celia with 
him. 

‘* Of course, however, I shall expect you to start 
without any complications of the matrimonial kind, 
such as you have alluded to in previous letters. 
With your expectations, you should do better 
than marry a country gentleman with a worn-out 
farm.”’ 

Celia showed this letter to Pauline that night as 
they sat by the window, talking of her departure 
for New York on the next Thursday. Pauline’s 
eyes kindled with indignation at the cool tone of 
the lines about Celia’s engagement. 

‘*Your uncle has never seen Mr. Lonsdale, 
Celia. If he had, he would never write in such a 
way.” 

‘**T don’t know,” said Celia, meditatively plait- 
ing and unplaiting one of her blonde tresses. 
** You know Mr. Lonsdale’s income is not large.”’ 

“No,”’ said Pauline quickly. ‘‘ He has a large 
landed estate ; but papa says that kind of property 
is so expensive. But that does not weigh with 
you, Celia, of course,’’ looking at her with warm 
sympathy. ‘‘ How sorry you will be to go to 
Europe just now. Don’t you think Mr. Cham- 
berlain would consent to go abroad without 
you?”’ : 

‘¢ Oh, no,’’ answered Celia, with unusual haste 
and emphasis. ‘‘ Never. He would be deeply 
offended. Besides, Pauline, I really can’t blame 
uncle from his point of view.’’ 

‘* But from yours? Oh, Celia, you don’t mean 
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you will give Mr. Lonsdale up for a trip to 
Europe ?”’ 


Miss Celia remarked with some asperity that she | 


should certainly follow the line of duty; she had 
not been brought up to weak self-indulgence, and 
with this somewhat enigmatical observation retired 
to bed. 

The line of duty, however, became clear when, 
a week after her departure, a dainty note came to 
Mr. Lonsdale dissolving their engagement, on the 
grounds of irreconcilable opposition from a rela- 
tive to whom she owed more than a daughter’s 
obedience. 

She was to sail in a few days, but Mr. Lonsdale’s 
reply—a model of politeness and resignation— 
arrived before she entered the steamer, and was 
tossed with other farewell missives into the grate. 











| Mr. Lonsdale’s spirits rose rapidly, and his 
| silence and shyness disappeared to such a remark- 
‘able extent, that the neighborhood was fully pre- 
pared for the rumors of an engagement between 
Pauline and himself that soon followed, and only 


a mild surprise was expressed, without the usual - 


| opposition which is suposed to flavor love-making 
with romance. 

Pauline’s married life, with a devoted and faith- 
ful husband, in the vicinity of her father and 
mother, and the home of her childhood, has been 
so happy that she only smiled in an amused way 
when Mr. Frank Forrest reported, on returning 
from a visit to New York, that Miss Celia Neth- 
erby still spoke of Mr. Lonsdale as ‘‘one of m 
old admirers, you know. So devoted, and quite 
in despair when I sailed for Europe.’’ 


EB AND I TAKE A TRIP. 


By G. S. S. RICHARDs. 


One drizzly, sleety morning last winter, after a 
sleepless night, I came down-stairs at my hotel in 
no very good humor, chatted aimlessly with the 


clerk for a few minutes, took a disappointed look | 


at the weather indications, and tried to reconcile 
myself to the necessity of spending the day 
within-doors. The foreboding sky overhead and 
the slippery earth beneath made this prospect less 
displeasing. I glanced over the morning papers 
without finding much to interest me, and then 
was at a loss for something agreeable to do. I 
wandered about the halls and reading-room, 
hoping that somebody or something would turn 
up. I wanted somebody to talk to, and all the 
better if that somebody should be a person IL 
knew. 

At last it occurred to me to consult the register, 
and to my delight there was the bold and crooked 
signature of one of my oldest and dearest friends, 
whom I had known and loved from the days we 
spent in knee-breeches at Miss Matilda’s school 
until now, when the heads and beards of both 


were silvered with the-frosts of nearly three-score | 


years. Knowing that he was a very early riser, I 
said to the clerk, ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to 
send my card up to Mr. Jones at once ?”’ 

‘« Excuse me, sir,’’ he answered, with the modu- 


lated politeness that distinguishes the accomplished 
_hotel clerk—in addressing a fat pocket-book, 
| “but Mr. Jones has sent word down to the office 
to let nobody come up to his room on any plea 
whatsoever.”’ 

‘*What is the matter? Is he sick?’’ I asked. 

‘‘T think he is not sick in bed, sir; in fact, I 
know he is up already; but he told me when he 
first arrived that he was worn out with traveling 
and wanted a rest.’’ 

It required a full half hour’s solicitation and 
explanation before my card went on its way up to 

| old Eb’s room. I learned to call him Eb at his 

own request, as a sort of set-off to the solemn 
way in which the late Mrs. J.—— (poor woman, 
rest her soul!) used to drawl out her ‘ Eb-e- 
ne-zer.”” 

He sent the messenger back in a jiffy to hurry 
me up the stairs as fast as my legs would carry 
me. 

‘* Bob, you’re a godsend!’’ he exclaimed, as I 
entered his room, gathering me in his arms with, 
I think, as much hearty warmth as ever had been 
| spent in the embrace of the estimable but wiry 
| Mrs. J——. It seemed but as yesterday that we 

had parted, though five long years had intervened 
since we had been together. 
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“ Eb-e-ne-zer,’’ said I, ‘‘It makes me feel ten 
years younger, after such a long parting, to clasp 
your hand again.’’ Whereupon he immediately 
released his hand from mine, and, backing off 
several steps, said : 

“Tf you call me that name again, Mr. Brown, 
I shall invite you to leave the room, and if you 
don’t go I’ll send for the biggest porter in the 
hotel and have you put out at once—there, sir!” 

‘*My dear fellow,’’ I explained concernedly, 
“the late estimable——”’ 

‘‘Blank the late estimable!’’ roared he, as he 
clutched the bell-rope and nearly twitched it from 
its fastenings. 

‘«T excuse your petulance and profanity, Jones,”’ 
I commenced solemnly, ‘because you’re sick; but 
I can’t help thinking that you’ve been neglecting 
church, and have acquired habits out in your wild 
western country that at best are very disagreeable. 
Come now, be yourself again, and don’t let a 
little sickness make a dunce of you.’’” And with 
that I seated myself comfortably before the fire, 
lighted a cigarette, and awaited the stalwart 
porter’s knock. 

A little bit of a Frenchy-looking fellow came 
into the room, bowing and scraping and smiling 
all over, while Jones, gradually working himself 
up to a pugilistic attitude, stood over him glaring 
down upon him until the poor little fellow lost 
both head and heart, and the tears came welling 
into his eyes. 

‘* How dare you, sir—how dare you be so long 
in coming !’’ he fiercely exclaimed. 

It was several moments before the little fellow 
found voice to ask: 

‘*« And what would you wish me to get, sir?’’ 

‘‘T want you to get your senses back first, and 
then, sir, what I want is the biggest porter you 
can send up, sir “ 

“Tn a bottle, sir?”’ 

‘In a b-ot-tle—what do you mean by a bottle? 
But never mind the porter; go and bring up the 
best breakfast the house affords, for two, sir; and be 
quick about it, if you kaow what is well for you.’’ 

This tirade at an end, my old friend’s counte- 
nance—the cloud of irritation passing away as he 
threw himself into a chair—beamed on me once 
again with that genial summery smile of the long- 
ago, and he said : 

“Bob, that fellow’s bottle puts me in mind of 
it—I’ve effervesced.”’ 











“I’m heartily glad of it,’’ I returned; ‘‘ and 
now give me some account of yourself. What is 
the matter with you—legs all bandaged up, head 
enveloped in a turban, temper so irritable, and 
the strange message you gave the clerk? Why, I 
felt alarmed about you.’’ 

**It is a long story, Bob, but to make it short, 
I’m too ‘much traveled.’ Why, bless my soul, 
that big snow storm and I set out together; 
and every time I’ve started out, from stopping 
over, I’ve had a fresh one to keep me company. 
I’ve been snowed up and thawed down—snowed 
up and thawed down—till I’m sick from the tip 
of my toes to the top of my crown; but that isn’t 
the worst of it. I’m worn out with missing con- 
nections, with trains behind time, with waiting 
hours at junctions, with changing cars, with one 
collision, and with being twice off the track, 
with the loss of my baggage, and with cold and 
comfortless depots on the outskirts of towns; in 
fact, I’ve been on the railroads so long that 
traveling has become a bore.”’ 

‘* But where are you bound for now, and why 
are you stopping here ?’’ I inquired. 

‘*T am on my way to New York, and I stopped 
over here for a comfortable day’s rest. But I have 
been here four days; to tell the truth, I have been 
unable, with the mercury so near the zero point, 
to get up courage for the cold ride to the depot.’’ 

“Why, poor fellow,’’ I could not help saying, 
with an approach to a sneer, ‘‘ ycu must be near 
your childhood days again. Have you stopped 
reading the papers? Did you think that two such 
cities as Philadelphia and New York would have 
tu wait forever for rapid transit, a convenient 
depot, cheap fares, and every other essential for 
comfortable, reasonable, and quick communica- 
tion between them? Why, man, the depot of the 
Bound Brook route to New York is but a few 
blocks away—within rifle-shot of this very room.”’ 

‘*Whew! and why didn’t you tell me all this 
before? I contracted this rheumatism, I believe, 
in a cold, comfortless ride in the street cars 
through this very town.”’ 

‘‘Why, I haven’t had time to tell you anything, 
and wasn’t with you to tell you anything. What ~ 
are you talking about? But if that young man 
will hurry up with the breakfast, I will tell you 
something of account.” 

It need not seem exaggeration that this piece 
of news was such a tonic to our friend that he 
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at once began to pull off the many bandages with 
which he was enswathed. 

‘*Tell the French fellow to bring up a time- 
table, Bob, and some good cigars.’’ And so 
Frenchy was instructed, as he laid the cloth and 
removed the covers from the tempting breakfast 
spread before us. There was little time to talk 
during the first ten minutes of this meal, as Eb 
seemed to be making up for much lost time. The 
waiter brought the time-table; I glanced over it 
and said : 

‘*Do you remember, Eb, the stage-coach jour- 
ney to New York that we took nearly forty years 
ago?”’ 

“That I do,’’ he said between mouthfuls, and 
laughed heartily. 

‘Well, my dear old friend, we'll take the 
journey again together for old remembrance’ sake, 
thongh under a little different circumstances, I 
think.”’ 

On the intimation that I proposed to join him 
in his trip to New York, the enthusiasm of my 
friend was most extraordinary. 

‘And do you remember our reading the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights’ together, and how you asked me if I 
thought that wonderful wooden horse which used 
to mount up in the air and carry you wherever 
you wanted to go with such lightning-like rapidity 
ever existed ?”’ 

‘* Very well,’’ he answered. 

‘Well, we are going to ride to New York 
behind an iron horse in such ease and comfort, 
seated or reclining in an elegant and luxurious 
parlor car, and in such quick time, that you will 
think we are hardly started before we are there; 
and as for the palaces which sprang up when 
Aladdin’s lamp was rubbed, we shall see their coun- 
terpart in the comfortable depots and the splendid 
ferry-boats, as well as the fine hotels near which 
we land in New York. It is now ten minutes past 
seven o’clock. If you can pack up and pay your 
bill in ten minutes, we shall have ten minutes left 
for a leisurely walk to the station at Ninth and 
Green streets.” 

My proposal was eagerly approved, the packing 
was done, the bil! paid, and we were soon at the 
station in good time for the 7.30 train. My 
friend was greatly surprised when on asking for 
a round-trip ticket good for several day. and 
handing the agent a ten-dollar piece he received 
six dollars in change. He had been used to pay- 





ing more than two cents a mile in his travels. 
We entered the car and away we went whistling 
over the crossings of the streets to the mellow 
music of the bell floating on the crisp winter air, 
and, gradually increasing our speed, we left the 
city behind and were spinning over the polished 
rails at fifty miles an hour. : 

‘It is a great thing, Bob,’’ my old friend 
remarked, ‘‘to have a depot in the heart of the 
town near the hotels, and on high ground, so that 
you don’t have to go to it in a row-boat, as I was 
obliged to do the other day in Washington. It 
was an old fishing-boat, and the darkey rowing 
packed us in like herring, at a dollar each, and 
loaded us off on the cars as if in a fish-house. I 
have smelt fishy ever since. But how long, Alad- 
din, is it going to take us to run over to the city?” 

‘*To what city do you refer?’’ I asked super- 
ciliously. 

‘* Why, the great city, New York, of course.’’ 

** You should qualify that, my friend, by speak- 
ing of New York as the great commercial city. 
The greatest manufacturing city of this continent 
we have just left behind; but to answer your first 
question, we shall be there in about two hours, 
which, in comparison to the time it took forty 
years ago, is about as close an approximation to 
the prophetic wonders of the Arabian horse as we 
should wish to see. Indeed, under the enterpris- 
ing management of this road New York and 
Philadelphia, for all purposes of business or pleas- 
ure, are practically the same, so closely are they 
united by the fast trains.” 

‘* You were taxing my memory somewhat to-day, 
Bob, about that ride to New York. Is yours as 
as good? Do you remember the little inn where 
we stopped to feed the horses, and how we wan- 
dered on the road ahead ?”’ 

**T do.” 

‘*Don’t you remember the stalled horse and 
wagon, the front wheel of which had broken 
through the skim of ice over a puddle, and sunk 
up to the hub in the mire, while the body of the 
rickety affair was tilted over so as to be looking 
askance at the early morning sun, while the old 
darkey, who had tried every means to get it out, 
but had failed, sat cross-legged on a rail fence 
whistling a hymn ?”’ 

‘*Ha! ha! I remember it all; go on.’’ 

‘* You will not forget our manly offer to help 
him out, nor how our chests swelled, and we 
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wished we were men, when the old fellow an- 
swered, ‘ Yer’s very kine chillen, but yer’s too 
diminitive’ ; nor will you forget the other darkey 
that came along, singing a noisy song, with a 
light wagon and a spanking team, which could 
have helped the old fellow out easily, shouting: 

‘«¢¢ Hello, old man; git out of the road. What 
are you waitin’ thar for?’ 

‘¢¢Tse waitin’ for Providence, chile,’ the oid 
man answered in an humble voice. 

‘‘* Well, ole nigger, if you specs thar’s any 
Providence in this yer team, youse mighty much 
mistaken, that’s all.’ ’’ 


I was afraid that Eb, after he had had a com- | 
fortable old-time chuckle at the remembrance of | 


this incident, would go to sleep. In fact, the 
luxurious car, gliding so easily and evenly along, 
seemed to be the very abode that the drowsy god 
would have chosen fora home. But I had no in- 


tention of letting him sleep, as I was selfish enough | 


to want to make him talk. And why should a 
man wish to sleep, even if without a companion, 
in a short two hours’ ride, while a_ beautiful 


country is spreading out with ever-changing views | 


on either side? 

‘Let me try your memory again, Eb,’’ said I. 
‘‘T think you came this way on the happiest trip 
of your life, some ten years later ?”’ 

‘*Y-e-s,’’ he drawled. 

‘You were very, very happy then,’’ I con- 
tinued. © 

“Yes, for a day or so,”’ he sighed. 

“‘Why only for a day or two? We are old 
friends; tell me what was the matter.”’ 

‘‘Brown, you’re badgering; you know what was 
the matter. Why, z¢ broke loose, you know !’’ 

‘I can’t imagine what broke loose ; the matri- 
monial knot was surely tied tight enough.’’ 

The old man was thoroughly aroused now. I 
had banished sleep from his eyes for hours to come, 
as it was easy to observe when he roughly began: 

“‘It was her tongue, of course; but I do not 
want to talk much about it. Fora time after we 
went West we had some pretty trying experi- 
ences in our wretched cabin,—the best I had 
money to build, though, at that time,—with a 
- Steady diet of corn-bread and bacon, and hard 
work to get on, and maybe the hard times sharp- 
ened it”? (I knew what 7¢ meant, pronounced in a 
certain way); ‘‘it grew worse and worse every 
day, until in an evil hour shortly before her last’’ 
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| (and the poor fellow lost control of his feelings for 
|a moment), ‘‘in the exasperation of a quarrel on 
some trivial domestic matter, I was rasped to such 
unmanly desperation, that I attempted to stop her 
tirade by such means as no man in his senses 
would ever use. Can you believe it, Bob, I struck 
| her, but only once. Realizing at once the enor- 
| mity of what I had done, I rushed from the house, 
and after roaming about irresolute for a time, re- 
turned, determined to apologize, as I should. 
She had already gone. The minister kindly 
visited her in my behalf, urged my good inten- 
| tions for the future, advised her to be kind in both 
word and deed to me, especially when worried 
and ill-humored; told her that by so doing she 
would heap coals of fire upon my head. ‘ You 
need not talk to me of coals of fire,’ she replied 
with grim humor; ‘I once on a sudden impulse 
used boiling hot water, and it did no good!’ A 
| Statement, alas! too true.’’ 
| The reader mistakes if he supposes I laughed at 
this pathetic tale. It may to him seem comical, 


but I thought of it simply as an incident in my 
friend’s domestic tragedy. 


‘‘Bob,’’ he continued, ‘‘she was such a dear 
creature when I was away traveling, and so humble, 
that she would address me ‘ My dearest ebenezer,’ 
with a small ¢ instead of double-scored italics, the 
way she called it out at home; and then, again, 
she would mention such an insignificant sum for 
household expenses, that I couldn’t find it in my 
heart to send less than five times the amount she 
asked for. Ah! how I loved her when I was 
traveling, Bob!’’ 

I felt, as Eb lost control of himself for a 
moment again, that I had been guilty of trespass- 

ing upon memories amid which I had no right 

| to intrude. All this time we were sitting vis-a-vis, 
for I preferred to ride backwards. But indeed 
you could hardly tell which way you were going, 
unless you were looking out of the window, so 
perfectly balanced was the car and so smooth the 
road. We were hardly sensible of the motion, 
except in the humming suggestive of our light- 
ning speed. 

We had long ago stopped for an instant at 
Columbia Avenue and Wayne stations, where we 
| had taken in a number of passengers from Norris- 
_town, Conshohocken, Manayunk, Chestnut Hill, 
| and Germantown, who find this route the quickest 
| and most convenient to New York. 
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We had crossed the Delaware at Yardley, with | 


a splendid view of the river and the city of Tren- 
ton, a short distance below the bridge. We had 
arrived at Bound Brook, from which this division 
of the Philadelphia and Reading takes its name. 
We had passed through Plainfield and many other 
pretty Jersey towns, through the beautiful and 
historic little city of Elizabeth, and were rapidly 
approaching our journey’s end. 

I had forgotten, until now, to ask my friend 
what had brought him East. 

He informed me, much to my delight, that he 
had come East to stay, that he intended to buy 
new machinery and start his manufacturing busi- 
ness in the suburbs of either New York or Phila- 
delphia, preferring New York so far, as he already 
had many large customers in that city. 

‘* All the more reason,’’ I argued, ‘‘ why you 
should choose our city, for your New York trade 
being already secured, why not settle in Philadel- 
phia and build up an additional one there? And 
the expense of both time and money in getting to 
New York is so slight as to be no objection to Phila- 
delphia. You can make the trip over and back 
in a morning or an afternoon or an evening, and 
for ninety dollars you can get twenty-five round- 
trip tickets.’’ 

Scudding over the few remaining miles of our 
course, in a few minutes we were running into 
the commodious depot at Communipaw, having 
so far consumed considerably less than two hours 
of time. ‘‘ And here we are at last,’’ I remarked, 
gathering up the luggage. : 

** Ts that a fact ?’’ the old fellow answered glee- 
fully. ‘‘ Why, 1 thought we were only fairly 
started.”’ 

Indeed, he was a different man; the clouds in 


his head and the twitches in his legs, as well as | 
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ride. Of this, one could not have wished better 
evidence than to have seen the old gentleman 
twist his moustachios, and gallantly offer his ser- 
vices to two fair young ladies overburdened with 
bundles and packages. This service they accepted 
in such a gracious and lady-like manner as made 
the dear old boy blush up to the roots of his hair. 

‘‘Those two young women were ladies,’ said 


| he, as we were crossing the North River; “for, 
| Bob, no woman of true refinement is ever prudish. 


Why, one hot day last summer, when everybody 
in the car had the window next him up, one little 
plump, black-eyed miss of twenty had hers down, 
while she was perspiring and fanning herself as 
though her life depended upon it. Supposing she 
could not raise up the window, I said, bowing, 
‘Excuse me, miss, but shall I have the pleasure 
’ €§-i-r!’ said she, in such a tone as at- 
tracted the attention of everybody in the car. I 
was about to explain, but she wouldn’t give me 
time, not she. ‘I don’t want to have nothin’ to 
do with yer at all, yer old gray-headed sinner; 
an’ if yer don’t go way with yer impert’nence, it 
will cost you dear. I tell yer I’ve got a friend in 
the smokin’ car, as I want yer to understand.’ 
As you will imagine, I beat a hasty retreat to 
another car. It was well I did, for the people of 
that one would have hustled me out if I hadn’t.” 
A short ferry ride and we were landed at Liberty 
street, within easy walking distance of Wall street 
and Broadway and of good hotels. After making 
an appointment for the return trip next day, we 


| separated, and he started off as briskly as a school- 


boy to fulfill his business engagements. It hardly 
seemed credible that he was the wretched person 
I had found at the hotel in the morning, groaning 
with rheumatic aches and dreading the very 
thought of further railway travel. Pleasant com- 


the irritability of his temper, had all been dis- | panionship and a quick, delightful ride had 
sipated by the cheerful influences of our pleasant | wrought the change. 


As I walked with myself 
I talked with myself, 
And myself said unto me: 
“ Beware of thyself, 
Take care of thyself, 
For nobody cares for thee.” 


As I walked with myself 
I talked with myself, 
In this self-same reverie, 
And / said to myself, 
“* Beware of thyself, 
For nobody cares for thee.” 
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By Hart AYRAULT. 


THE great and illustrious violinist, Nicolo 
Paganini, had fallen seriously ill toward the close 
of a series of concerts given by him in Paris, 
September, 1832. He was attacked by a low 
intermittent fever, which refused to yield to the 
remedies employed, and he whose leanness was at 
all times almost spectral, now seemed as though 
his frail existence hung by a thread which the 
slightest shock might sever. His physicians, with 
serious apprehensions for his life, ordered absolute 
repose and a strict regimen as to diet, and in order 
to carry out these prescriptions, Paganini removed 
to the Villa Lutetiana, in the Faubourg Poisson- 
niére. 

This luxurious establishment was intended at 
that time for the exclusive reception and cure of 
wealthy invalids. A spacious handsome house 
stood in a large park-like garden, where every 
patient could ramble at will, and enjoy the society 
of his fellows or solitude at his option. The 
reputed charm of the house was that every one 
did precisely as he chose, either living in the 
solitude of his own apartment, or joining in the 
excellent company that brightened the drawing- 
room with music, games, conversation, or dancing. 
Paganini naturally belonged to those who pre- 
ferred quiet, and thus there was plenty of gossip 
about him, as several censorious old ladies chose 
to think he avoided their society too pointedly. 

‘‘Have you seen the great artist,’’ said one. 
“Ma foi! he salutes no one, either passing with 
his eyes cast down to the ground, or staring 
blankly in front of him, as though one didn’t 
exist. He takes his doui//on covertly by himself 
in an arbor, and flees the moment any one ap- 
proaches. What a dré/e he is, to be sure!’’ 

“That is part of his malady,’’ said another. 
‘‘ Depend upon it, there is some terrible mystery 
hidden somewhere. People do hint there was a 
love story.’’ 

‘Love story, indeed! one might as well be 
wooed by Death on a pale horse.”’ 

‘No, mesdames, the secret is that Paganini is a 
miser; there’s no mystery about it at all. Every 
one knows that the concert organized for the 


benefit of the inundation at St. Etienne, he re- | 
i 


fused to take part in because he would have to 

| play gratuitously, and I haven’t a doubt that he 
| shuns our society for fear he may be asked for 
similar favors.’’ 

Paganini could not help perceiving how he was 
regarded by his fellow-boarders, but it affected 
him little, if at all. His health gradually improved, 
and he began by degrees to exchange a few words 
with Nannette, the donne who attended upon him, 
a cheerful, bright-faced, innocent country girl, 
whose gay prattle when she served his meals often 
availed to dispel the cloud which habitually dark- 
ened his brow. 

One morning Nannette presented herself with 
swollen eyes and a sad, tear-stained counte- 
nance, and served breakfast without the customary 
cheery words. The musician, who watched her 
closely, noted the change in the young girl, and 
questioned her about it. 

**What’s the matter, my child? You have 
been weeping, and you look very sad; some mis- 
fortune has then befallen you, Nannette ?”’ 

**On! but yes, Monsieur.”’ 

“Would it be indiscreet to ask you what it is?” 

‘* No, Monsieur, not precisely ; but——’’ 

Paganini fixed his great black eyes on the girl’s 
troubled countenance. 

**T see how it is,’’ he said. ‘‘ After making 
you a thousand promises, 4e has quitted you, and 
you no longer have any tidings of Azm.”’ 

‘‘Hélas ! Monsieur, ‘tis not Henri’s fault. It 
is true he has quitted me; but what will you? it 
was against his will.”’ 

‘* How is that ?”’ 

‘He drew a bad number in the conscription, 
poor fellow! and he has been marched away with 
a great long gun on his shoulder, and I shall 
never see my Henri again,’’ sobbed the poor girl, 
burying her face in her apron. 

‘* But, my child, listen: can you not purchase a 
substitute for him ?” 

The girl, withdrawing her apron, smiled through 
her tears. 

‘«Surely Monsieur is jesting,’’ she said; ‘‘a poor 
girl like me, how could I buy a substitute ?”’ 

‘*Tt costs then very dear ?”’ 
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‘* Ah! but yes, Monsieur. This year men are 
dearer than ever, because there is a report that 
there is going to be a war. Fifteen hundred 
francs is the lowest price.” 

The musician patted Nannette’s plump shoul- 
ders with his long, sallow hand as he said : 

‘‘Don’t distress yourself, my child, if that’s all. 
We'll see what can be done.’’ 

And disregarding the young girl’s delighted 
thanks, he tore a leaf out of his pocket-book, on 
which he wrote: 

‘*Mem.—-To see about giving a concert for the 
benefit of Nannette.’’ 

A month passed on and the winter arrived, and 
Paganini’s physician still forbade his going out of 
the house until spring should come. 

‘‘If I must submit, I must,’’ replied the 
musician. 

During the winter Paganini grew stronger, and 
a comparative degree of health was attained. 
Being no longer able to stroll about the gardens, 
he began gradually to frequent the drawing-room, 
where, throwing himself on a sofa, he would pass 
half an hour or so turning over a book of engrav- 
ings, or sipping a glass of eau sucrée. ‘The old 
ladies of the house still gossiped about him and 
his peculiar ways, but if he heard he certainly did 
not heed them. 

Christmas eve approached. There is a Christ- 
mas custom in France that takes the place of our 
stocking-hanging, or that is equally dear to its 
juvenile inhabitants. The little wooden shoes are 
ranged in order around the hearth, and a benefi- 
cent fairy is supposed to come down the chimney 
laden with various presents and dainties with 
which he fills them. It has been calculated that 
one year with another the Christmas wooden shoe 
enriches the trade of Paris with two million francs. 

On the morning before Christmas several of 
Paganini’s female critics were in secret consulta- 
tion together. 

Before they separated one remarked: ‘It will 
be for this evening, then ?”’ 

‘*Yes, for this evening; that’s settled,’’ replied 
another. 

Just after Paganini had ensconced himself on 
his customary sofa that evening, and was quietly 
discussing his sugared water flavored with a dash 
of orange-flower, Nannette entered and announced 
that a porter had arrived with a case directed to 
Signor Paganini. 
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‘*There must be a mistake,’’ said he; ‘] 
expect no case.’’ 

‘* Pardon, Monsieur,” replied Nannette, “ there 
is no mistake, for I saw the name myself on the 
lid in great letters, comme ¢a,’’ measuring with 
her hands. 

‘‘Then,”’ said Paganini, ‘‘ he’d better bring it 
in.”’ 

Accordingly the stout porter was introduced, 
and brought into the room a large-sized deal-box, 
on which, besides the address, were the words, 
“* Fragile—with care.’’ Paganini looked it over 
with some curiosity, and calling for a hammer 
proceeded to open the lid. His skilled and mus- 
cular hands soon accomplished the task, and the 
company, whose curiosity caused them to trans- 
gress the bounds of good manners, crowded 
around in order to see the contents of the box. 

After burrowing through a quantity of straw 
and shavings, the musician drew out a large 
packet, enveloped in strong wrapping-paper, ard 
sealed with several seals. Having opened this, a 
second, a third, and finally a fourth envelope 
appeared, all sealed in like manner, and at length 
the curious eyes of the company were regaled 
with a gigantic wooden shoe, carved out of a 
piece of ash, and almost large enough to serve as 
a child’s cradle. Bursts of laughter greeted the 
discovery. 

**Ah!” said Paganini, with a long-drawn ex- 
clamation, ‘‘a sadot, and I can guess, without 
indiscretion, who sent it. Some of these es- 
timable ladies wish to compare me to a child 
who always expects presents, yet never gives any. 
Allons donc! We will try and make the wooden 
shoe worth its weight in gold.” 

So saying, and absorbed in his own idea, Paga- 
nini withdrew to his own apartment without 
saluting the company, carrying with him the case 
and its contents. 

For more than four days he did not reappear in 
the drawing-room. Nannette, when questioned, 
informed the company that he worked from morn- 
ing to night with carpenters’ tools, and in fact the 
musician, whose hands were wondrously flexible 
and dexterous in all things, had fashioned a per- 
fect and sonorous instrument out of the wooden 
shoe. Having stretched one silver string across 
it, his work was complete. A public notice ap- 
peared stating that on New Year’s he, Paganini, 
would give a concert in the large hall of the Villa 
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Lutetiana. The great master announced that he 
would play ten pieces, half on the violin, half on 
a wooden shoe. The tickets were limited to one 
hundred, at twenty francs each. ‘here was, of 
course, a great rush to secure places, and it is 
needless to state that the éU7e of the deau monde, 
who, during several months had been deprived of 
the pleasure of hearing Paganini, attended in large 
force on the evening in question. The Faubourg 
Poissonniére was crowded with elegant equipages, 
the concert-hall was furnished with comfortable 
chairs and brilliantly lighted for the occasion, and 
expectation was on tip-toe to fathom the announce- 
ment concerning the wooden shoe. 

At length Paganini appeared, smiling, with 
every appearance of sound health, and was greeted 
with rapturous applause, as he played on his mar- 
velous violin some of those strains such as were 
never heard before and may, alas! never be heard 
again. Then, in an ecstacy, he seized upon the 
wooden shoe, which, in its new guise of a violin, 
still preserved somewhat its pristine form. His 
whole being was alive with enthusiasm as he 
began one of those wondrous improvisations which 
transported his hearers into the seventh heaven. 
This one represented first the departure of a con- 
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script,—the tears, the sobs, the wailings of his 
betrothed,—then his stormy life on the battle-field, 
and finally his return in triumph and happiness to 
his love once more. A merry peal of wedding- 
bells completed the musical poem. 

Thunders of applause shook the hall, as showers 
of bouquets thrown by fair and jeweled hands fell 
around the great artist. Even the censorious old 
gossips were transported, and clapped and ap- 
plauded with the rest. In a far corner of the hall 
sat Nannette, sobbing and weeping bitterly, for 
the symphony had come home to her and gone 
straight to her heart. At the end of the concert 
the receipts were counted and found to amount to 
two thousand francs. 

‘*Here, Nannette,’’ said Paganini to the as- 
tonished and delighted girl, ‘* you have five hun- 


| dred francs over the sum required to purchase a 
substitute for Henri; they will defray the march- 


ing expenses of your bridegroom; but, ma foi /’’ 
he continued, as a new thought struck him, ‘‘ you 
will need something wherewith to start the ménage. 
Here, my girl, take the shoe violin and sell it for 
your dowry.”’ 

Nannette did so, and received from a rich ama- 


| teur six thousand francs for Paganini’s wooden shoe. 


FANCY-WORK. 


By Marian Forp. 


Lap1Es who devote much of their time to fancy- | 
work of various descriptions are always in search | 
of ‘something new,’’ and the interest felt in | 
every description of embroidery, from the simple | 
‘‘ cross-stitch,’’ familiar to almost every one who | 
can hold a needle, to the most elaborate designs | 
in ‘Kensington art-work,’’ will doubtless secure | 
a welcome from the readers of the MONTHLY for | 
two new varieties of cross-stitch, illustrated in this 
article,—the Italian double-stitch, and the parted 
cross-stitch. 

The former is used for linen or grass-cloth, and * 
possesses the advantage of having no ‘‘ wrong | 
side,’ a very desirable thing for some articles. | 

This stitch is clearly illustrated in the accom- 
panying cuts (Figs. 1-14). No extended descrip- 
tion or detailed explanation seems to be demanded, 





with such clearness every stage of the stitch is here 


represented. By studying the cuts in succession 
ao one will have the slightest difficulty in master- 
ing the stitch. It would be wise for the learner 
to begin by practicing upon canvas, or some simi- 
lar material, before trying her skill upon fine 
linen or grass-cloth, which will be a much more 
severe tax alike upon eyes and patience. 

As soon as the stitch has been acquired, she 
can proceed at once to embroider the elaborate 
pattern illustrated in Fig. 15, where the heavier 
double-stitch is relieved by single stitches, form- 
ing slender graceful lines, the method of working 
which can be seen by a glance at the cut. 

This is used as one of the bands on the curtain 
illustrated in Fig. 16, a very beautiful design in 
which the border of Italian double-stitch embroid- 
ery is placed between rows of filet, for which, 
however, other styles of ornamentation may be 
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substituted ; for instance, drawn-work, of which | 


several patterns have already been published in 


First half of cross, right. Second half of cross, right. 


the magazine, or insertion of darned net, designs | 


for which will be contained in the present article. 
Another variety of Italian double-stitch is illus- 
trated in Fig. 17. This is produced by simply 


drawing the threads tightly together, to cause a 
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Third bar, right. Fourth bar, beginning of next stitch, 


same row. 
lace-like effect. The work should be done in an 
embroidery frame. 

A description of various methods of trimming 
curtains will be found in an article published in 
the December Monrtuty, entitled ‘‘ Home Deco- 
ration and Holiday Gifts.’’ We 
would suggest to its readers that a 
band of Italian double-stitch em- 
broidery would be very beautiful 
used in place of the tatted, cro- 
cheted, or drawn-work borders men- 
tioned. ; 

The ‘‘ parted cross-stitch,’’ illus- 74 
trated in cuts 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22, ; 
is very easily and rapidly embroid- 
ered, and is used for slippers, hand- 


ir-stri i i in- Finish last stitch, right, and beginning of 
bags, chair-stripes, pincushions, in Jere eg Fp 


deed, any of the articles for which’ 


the ordinary cross-stitch is employed. Congress | stool beneath a band of plush, velvet, or rep, 


canvas is generally the foundation, and either | 
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silk or wool may be used. The pretty pattern 


| across to the left. 








illustrated in Fig. 23 is worked on canvas of 


First bar, right. , Second bar, right. 


medium size, in dark-red, yellow, and pale-blue 
zephyr. 

Very coarse canvas is shown in the cut, that 
the learner may be able to follow the stitch with 
greater ease. In Fig. 18 the first stitch is seen 
worked upward ; in Fig. 19 the same stitch worked 
Fig. 20 shows the second stitch 
worked upward, and Fig. 21 the same worked 
across to the right. In Fig. 22 we have illustrated 
the completion of the stitch and the beginning of 
the next one. It should be borne in mind that 
this stitch is to be worked slantingly. 

The pattern will be found very pretty for the 
low round footstools now fashionable. An ordi- 


' nary pine frame can be made by any carpenter, 


and supplied with castors. Tack stout pieces of 
webbing, interlaced like the threads in darning, 
over the top. Over this tack strong unbleached 
cotton. Above this pile hair or wool to the height 
desired, cover with a second circular piece of 


_cotton, and over this lay the embroidery, finish- 


ing it and concealing the wooden sides of the 


Italian double-stitch, wrong side. 


matching the blue or red of the embroidery 
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in whatever manner will best suit the room where 
the stool is to be used. 

If more embroidery is desired, substitute red or 
blue wool canvas for the plain plush or velvet 
band, and use the star-stitch pattern illustrated in | 
Fig. 24, which many readers .will doubtless | 
utilize for many other purposes. It would be 
an extremely graceful and effective design for 
wool canvas bureau-mats, and requires the expen- 
diture of very little time or labor. 

CHAIR-COVERS. 

A very pretty and extremely useful article, 
recently introduced to public favor is the em.- | 
broidered chair-cover. It is made of all kinds of 
fabrics, from the most inexpensive to the most 
costly, and in all designs, from the most simple to 
the most elaborate. Wicker-work chairs, so cool 
and pleasant in summer, but, alas ! somewhat chilly 
for winter use, may be transformed into beautiful 


=. 
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First half of cross, left. Second half of cross, left. 


parlor ornaments by throwing over them these 
embroidered covers, which can be instantly re- 
moved when mattings once more replace carpets. 
Another use, which will not fail to suggest itself 
to thrifty housekeepers, is that of concealing under 
these pretty pieces of needle-work, worn or faded 
upholstery, which it may not be convenient to 
renew. Often, too, an accident happens to one 
chair of a set of furniture, while the others are in 
good order—the embroidered cover will hide the 
blemish till the rest of the set is reduced to the 
degree of shabbiness that necessitates sending 
them to the upholsterer. 

A very elegant and elaborate design for a chair 
cover is illustrated in Fig. 25. The materials em- 
ployed in its manufacture are striped gray linen, 
the stripes an inch wide, black velvet, ahd em- 
broidery silk. Edge the stripes with black velvet 
points, which meet, forming squares, fastening 
the points to the foundation with fancy stitches of 








silk. Embroider the squares alternately with a 


The star, an illustra- 


FIG. 12, 


First bar, left. Second bar, left. 


tion of which is given in Fig. 26, is made with 
fine gold cord, sewed down with stitches of fine 
blue silk, the centre being worked with red. 

The flowers, illustrated in Fig. 27, are em- 
broidered with split filoselle silk in olive and blue. 
Between the velvet-trimmed stripes are embroid- 
ered stripes, the design of which is clearly seen 
in the illustration. 

A row of blue braid, one inch wide, passes 
down the centre, bordered on both sides with 
gold braid half an inch wide, on the right side of 
which is a brownish-green cord, fastened with 
olive filoselle silk by fancy stitches to the velvet ; 
on the left side is dark-green cord, fastened with 
violet filoselle silk in fancy stitches to the velvet. 
The dots are blue, the gold braid is fastened with 
brown silk, the fancy stitch in the middle is 
worked in blue and rose color. Work the stitches 
overlying the blue centre stripe in black, and those 
in the centre in cardinal. Edge the cover with 
gold cord, and silk or woolen balls, which have 
all the colors used in the embroidery, and finish 
the ends with a very handsome ball-fringe. 
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Third bar, left, Fourth bar, left, and beginning 


of next stitch, same row. 


Those who, while appreciating the beauty and 
convenience of this article, have not leisure for 
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elaborate embroidery, or means to purchase costly 
materials, can make very pretty covers at a much 
smaller outlay of time and money. 

A special favorite is composed of upholstery felt 
and velvet or braid. Choose the felt of any color 
that harmonizes or contrasts tastefully with the 
other furniture in the room where it is to be 
placed, and cut it long enough to hang about an 
eighth of a yard over the top of the back and 
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Curtain, linen embroidery and filet. 


below the bottom of the seat, and sufficiently wide 
to conceal the covering beneath. Finish the top 
and bottom in five or six points, according to the 
width of the cover. Then, with fancy stitches of 
colored silk or wool, fasten a row of velvet or 
braid on both sides of the cover, and two, three 
or four more, as taste may direct, at equal dis- 
tances from each other and those on the edges, 
fastening them also to the felt with fancy stitches. 


Sew felt tassels—made according to the direc- 
tions given in the article ‘‘ Embroidery for Home 


Italian double-stitch, with threads drawn together. 


Decoration’”’ in the March number of the MONTHLY 
—to the bottom of each point and in the spaces 
between the points, by way of finish. 

Another design, somewhat more elaborate in 
effect, but requiring no greater expenditure of 
time than the preceding one, is also made of felt ; 
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FIG, 19. 


but instead of velvet or braid, fine felt bands, 
pinked on both sides, are feather-stitched to the 
felt foundation, and between the bands a row of 
appliqué daisies is fastened. The top and bottom 
are finished in points and tassels. A pretty com- 
bination of colors for a cover of this style is a 
' a0! Ke f 4 . 1 
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FIG. 21. 















































FIG, 20, 


foundation of garnet felt, with bands of bright 





blue, feather-stitched with black, and between the 
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bands white daisies, fastened with stitches of gold- | 
color. Bands of old-gold felt may be substituted 
for the blue, and tiny blue or white butterflies for | 
the daisies. 
Another very simple style of cover whose effect 
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FIG. 22. 


is extremely pretty is made of écru butcher’s 
linen. Leaving a space an inch and a half wide 
on both edges, draw out the threads to the width 
of two inches, then leave another strip of linen 
and again draw threads. Proceed in this manner 
till the width necessary for the cover is completed. 
As no exact measurement can be given for a cover | 
that will fit every chair, the best plan is to cut the | 
material the width desired,—allowing what may | 
be necessary for hems if they are used,—and then | 
arrange the stripes. Three open rows and four | 
of solid linen are a good number. Having meas- | 
ured the width, divide it into seven parts, draw 
the thread from three stripes,—the open stripes 





| 
may be wider than the solid ones if preferred,— | 
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Border, star-stitch. 


Slipper pattern, parted cross-stitch. 


and work them in any of the drawn-work patterns 
illustrated in previous numbers of the MonrTHLY. 
Line the cover with silesia of any shade that best 
suits the room, and finish by fringing the top and 
bottom to a depth of three inches. The fringe 


| 


may be knotted, in which case it must be raveled 
from half an inch to an inch deeper. The silesia 





FIG. 25. 
Chair-cover embroidered in striped linen. 


is sometimes double and interlined with wadding, 


| when one wishes to make a chair more comfortable. 


Another pretty method of decorating chairs is to 
embroider a broad strip of canvas in cross-stitch, 
line it with silk, wool, or silesia, and fasten it with 
bows of ribbon to the top and bottom of the chair. 
‘The style is specially liked for brightening the 
light cane rockers now used. Smaller pieces of em- 


broidery are fastened on the arms in the same way. 
! 





i FIGS. 26 AND 27. 
Designs for stripe of chair-cover. 


A very pretty chair, recently seen by the writer, 
had a strip of Kensington embroidery passing 
diagonally across the back, a smaller piece orna- 
menting the seat and a row of elaborate ball-fringe 

| around the outside of the seat and along the arms. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Thomas Carlyle.—The great prophet of the last genera- | 
tion, the censor of this, but through all one of the most | 
potent and wide-reaching influences of the century, has at | 
last (February 5, 1881) been called to obey the final sum- | 
mons, for which, his life-work complete, he had long been 
waiting with cheerful resignation and submissive reverence. 
He first saw the light (December 4, 1795) when the Euro- 
pean skies were lurid with war clouds and the atmosphere | 
was hot and stifling with revolutionary schemes and impulses. 
In his youth were the long and exhausting Napoleonic wars 
which finally led to the downfall of “the great highwayman 
of history” who had been going about Europe clutching 
“ King or Kaiser by the throat”’ till ** Arthur, Duke of Wel- 
lington, succeeded in clutching him.” Following the revo- 
lutionary epoch of brilliant hopes for the dawning of a new 
political and social era, of energetic action and splendid 
achievements, of great leaders and orators and statesmen, 
came the depressing period of reaction over which medi- 
ocrity and conventionality were the presiding genii. Forms, 
formality, formalism in society, in religion, in philosophy, in | 
literature—these were the prevailing modes and influences | 
in English life when Carlyle began to proclaim his distinc- 
tive message. 

He was born of hardy Scotch race, at a little village in 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland. His father was an elder in the 
church, thrifty, industrious, of perfect truth and abiding 
faith, if we may trust his son’s description of him. Indeed, 
Carlyle calls him ‘* quite the remarkablest’’? man he ha: ever 
known, and remembers lovingly his “extraordinary insight 
into the very heart of things and men,”’ and says, ‘‘he was a 
man into the four corners of whose house there had shined 
through the years of his pilgrimage, by day and by night, 
the light of the glory of God.” With such a father and in 
such a household as that must have been, the lessons of 
truth and honesty and sincerity must have been constant, the 
habit of looking at things in their real essence stripped of all 
adventitious accidents must have been early acquired. 

He was destined for the church, and at an early age was 
sent to Edinburgh to the University. There his most inti- 
mate friend was Edward Irving, whom he had already 





known at school, Together they “talked and wrought and | 
thought,” and together for two years on leaving the Univer- | 
sity they “strove by virtue of birch and book”’ to initiate the | 
urchins of Kirkaldy into the rudiments of learning. Then 
Irving began his brilliant but erratic career as a preacher, 
the light of his heaven-born genius too soon to be quenched. 
“ The fools,” Carlyle once exclaimed, “said that Irving was 
daft; he was not daft, but dazed—trying to see God face to | 
face. In blindness and loneliness he sobbed the great heart 
of him to sleep.” 

It was not without heart-searchings and fierce spiritual 
conflicts that Carlyle gave up the idea of entering the minis- | 
try. In phraseology that reminds one of the Hebrew pro- | 
phets, whom, indeed, he greatly resembles in the sturdy truth | 
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and outspokenness of his character, he speaks of this crisis 
of his life: “‘ And the voice came to me saying, ‘ Arise, and 
settle the problem of life!’ And so I entered into my 
chamber and closed the door, and around me there came a 
trooping throng of phantoms dire from the abysmal depths 
of nethermost perdition. Doubt, Fear, Unbelief, Mockery, 
and Scorn were there; and I arose and wrestled with them 
in travail and agony of spirit.” Out of that chamber of 
anguish he came with the decision that the Church was not 
for him, and with the consciousness, from which throughout 
his long life he was never free, that he was “the miserable 
owner of that diabolical arrangement called a stomach.”’ 

His face was set steadily from this time to literature, for 
many years with scant encouragement, during which he was 
doing journey-work of a high character, as the translations 
of “‘ Wilhelm Meister” and Legendre and other work abun- 
dantly testify. At the age of thirty he married a lady of 
whom it can be said with perfect truth : 


** None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise.’’ 


“For forty years,’ Carlyle said of her, “she was the true 
and loving helpmate of her husband, and by act and word 
unwearily forwarded him as none else could in all of worthy 
that he did or attempted.’’ Besides the sweetness of a help- 
ful and congenial spirit, she brought with her a small but 
sufficient fortune, so that from this time Carlyle was freed 
from the galling bondage of doing hack-work to supply his 
daily needs. Some years were spent in Germany, where he 
became yet more deeply imbued with the spirit of German 
philosophy and literature, whose influence up to that time 
had hardly begun to be felt in Britain. Then on his return 
to Scotland followed a residence of six years in a “ wilder- 
ness of heath and rock in the loneliest nook in Britain,’’ as 
he writes Goethe, far ‘removed from any who would be 
likely to visit’”’ him. Here he hoped to “ simplify his way 
of life and to secure the independence through which he 
could be enabled to remain true to himself,’’ while at the 
same time he could “ bring the ends of his thoughts together,” 
and have unbroken leisure for study in many directions. 

It was during this period that the best of his critical and 
biographical essays were written. One of the most notuble 
of these is the noble and appreciative one in which the 
genius and worth of Burns are eloquently proclaimed. _Inci- 
dentally in this essay and in some of the others are laid 
down some of the soundest principles upon which history 
and biography should be written. 

On leaving the wilderness of Dumfriesshire he took up 
his residence in a modest house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, a 
London suburb, an abode which he never afterward left 


| except temporarily. He is often referred to as the “‘ Chelsea 


Sage.”’ He lived a simple, quiet, uneventful life, busy with 
his study and his books. His house became a sort of literary 
shrine, whither flocked the literati and illuminati to hear the 
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great man talk, for he became famous as the most wonderful 
and entrancing of talkers. 

It is not necessary to speak in detail of his various hterary 
performances at this time. Most of them and their charac- 
ter are too well known to need dilating upon. But it seems 
worth while to consider briefly what his message to the 
world was, what claims it has upon us, and what the limita- 
tions and peculiarities of his style and genius were. 

It is in **Sartor Resartus,” published when the author 
was thirty-eight, that Carlyle’s distinctive note is most clearly, 
most unmistakably struck. Strange as it seems to us now as 
we read the book, and are impressed with its many beauties 
of thought and expression, publishers were absolutely unwil- 
ling to have anything to do with this when it was first offered. 
In this the author explains what he calls the great philosophy 
of clothes. In clothes are typified, of course, the institutions 
and conventions which mankind has formed. With unspar- 
ing humor and keenest satire antiquated institutions, how- 
ever much they may be unreasonably revered for their age, 
are ridiculed as the mere old clothes of suciety. With 
tremendous force and directness this nineteenth-century 
prophet—we insist that this term best describes him— 
preaches hatred of shams of every sort and description. 
Look at things just as they are, he tells us, cleared of all 
the incrustations with which centuries have loaded them. 
Do not accept things nor adhere to them simply because 
they are old. If you have outgrown your clothes,—be they 
pet forms of church or hoary institutions of State,—cast them 
at once aside. Make new ones to suit new conditions. 

** New occasions teach new duties ; Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward who would keep abreast of 
Truth.” 
Be earnest, be faithful, be true; in all things, in all thoughts, 
in all desires and aspirations be sincere! In sincerity, 
indeed, Carlyle finds the grand distinguishing mark of the 
great men of history to whom he does peculiar homage. 

This message of insistence upon realities, of the contempt 
of shams and empty forms and meaningless conventions, of 
the intrinsic worth and glory of truth and sincerity, is one to 
all ages. It is not new. To us, except for the wonderful 
earnestness and enthusiasm with which it is presented, and 
its air of prophetic assurance, it seems almost to approach 
the commonplace. But to the formal, conventional age to 
which it was first proclaimed it came as a very revelation. 
And no one can read his earnest words without having his 
ideas and purposes quickened to be truer to his own self, 
and to have loftier and purer ideals. | 

But besides this grand gospel, Carlyle stands as the 
defender of another doctrine which we of the Western world 
have utterly discarded, and which has everywhere lost ground 
as civilization and culture and humanity have gained. We 
mean, of course, the “strong man’ idea. As Carlyle pre- 
sents his heroes and explains his hero worship, we are, under 
the spell of his genius, little repelled; but when we remem- 
ber that these heroes are after all only men with weaknesses 
of flesh and blinding ambitions, and with the godlike in 
them all too deceptively magnified by the enchantment- 
lending distance through which we gaze upon them, we 
return with a feeling of relief to our sounder belief that the 
autocratic idea, the “strong man’’ or hero theory, the 





* divine right” of any one, whoever or whatever he may be, 
to rule in and of himself, is a crude, semi-barbarous, un- 
worthy notion. Carlyle had little faith in the government 
of the many. His ideal seemed to be virtuous force at the 
head of the State to keep the many at their duty. For 
people who could not achieve their own freedom, and for 
people who would not work as much as he deemed best, he 
thought slavery the proper condition. So he opposed the 
emancipation of the blacks in the West Indies, and sided 
with the South in the recent war between the States. Few 
people, we imagine, have been misled by Cariyle’s social 
and political philosophy. They have read his books upon 
such subjects, gained inspiration from their thrilling earnest- 
ness and the many bright thoughts scattered through them, 
but smiled at the absurd doctrine. 

History in the “French Revolution” ang “ Frederick the 
Great” Carlyle has given the world in a shape that it never 
had before. These works are read with the interest of great 
dramas or poems. But one cannot rely too implicitly upon 
his views of men or events. He was too much of a partisan 
in everything to be a dispassionate or disinterested judge of 
either. His heroes are painted with too resplendent colors, 
his bad men are too black and sombre. 

A great deal has been said about the literary style of 
Carlyle, and with reason. Enthusiasts used to try to imi- 
tate it, but we suppose nobody will ever be foolish or pre- 
sumptuous enough to attempt it again. Whatever it is in 
Carlyle’s hands, it at once becomes ridiculous when any one 
else touches it. It is extremely difficult to characterize. It 
has a German tang—not flavor. It abounds in unusual words 
and forms, delights in extraordinary and impossible word 
combinations and coinages, and revels in strange idioms and 
idiosyncracies. Yet there is an energy, a verve, an impulse 
to it, that, when you once get over the feeling of strange- 
ness, have a peculiar charm. In his power of picturesque 
presentation he has been compared with Turner, who plashes 
great blotches of color upon his canvases with marvelous 
effect. But let no one else try it! 

In the earlier writings the style is much less bizarre and 
grotesque. And in passages all through his works the Eng- 
lish is pure and simple and classic, yet always with a vigor 
all its own. 

The influence of Carlyle upon the thought and the think- 
ing of the century has been most penetrating and per- 
meating. Its quickening power has been felt among people 
of every shade of religious or philosophical opinion. ‘“ The 
meek, silent Light can mould, create, and purify all Nature,” 
Carlyle says somewhere. And the “ meek, silent Light” of 
his earnest insistence upon truth and sincerity everywhere 
has helped to “ mould, create, and purify” the new thought, 
the new life, the new hopes of the present. It is idle waste 
of time to be questioning whether Carlyle was “one of the 
greatest thinkers of the age”; puerile to find in him little 
more than the “ picturesque scold” and the pessimist of his 
later years. Whether technically one of the greatest thinkers 
or not, by his great thoughts which illuminate almost every 
page he ever wrote, he has been one of the greatest and 
most pervasive forces of the century. 

To us he seems in a remarkable degree to have been pos- 
sessed of the characteristics Tennyson assigns to the poet: 
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** Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 


The viewless arrows of his thoughts were neaded 
And winged with flame, 


Like Indian reeds blown from his silver tongue, 
And of so fierce a flight, 

From Calpe unto Caucasus they sung, 
Filling with light 


And vagrant melodies the winds which bore 
Them earthwird till they lit; 

Then like the arrow-seeds of the field flower, 
The fruitful wit 


Cleaving, took root, and springing forth anew, 
Where’er they fell, behold, 

Like to the mother plant in semblance, grew 
A flower ali gold, 


And bravely furnished all abroad to fling 
The winged shafts of truth, 

To throng with stately blooms the breathing spring 
Of Hope and Youth. 


So many minds did gird their orbs with beams, 
Tho’ one did fling the fire.”’ 


The Obelisk in Central Park.—The chief facts in the 
story of the obelisk, which was formally presented to New 
York February 22d, are of sufficient interest to justify our 
repeating them here. It is one of two obelisks which were 
originally erected before the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. 
This was done by Thothmes III. in the seventeenth century 
before Christ, as scholars for the most part think. That it 
was this monarch who caused it to be erected, is learned 
from inscriptions in hieroglyphs upon the shaft. Under this 
Thothmes the Egyptian empire was at the height of its glory 
and power. Northern Africa and Western Asia acknowledged 
its supremacy. Other inscriptions upon the obelisk speak of 
Rameses II. It was he who completed the construction of 
the first Suez Canal. And it was under him, scholars believe, 
that the children of Israel made their remarkable escape 
from Egypt. The finest historical novel of recent authorship, 
Ebers’s ‘* Uarda,” takes us back in the most charming way 
into the life and the strife of Egypt in the time of Rameses, 
the fourteenth century before the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

The two kings, whose names are perpetuated upon the 
obelisk, were the most distinguished warriors in Egyptian 
history. In the novel just mentioned is the translation of 
a fragment of a long poem commemorating one of the great 
victories of Rameses. 

After the obelisk had stood for over sixteen centuries 
before the temple of the “ Lord, the Creator of the World,” 
it was with its companion,—for obelisks were always erected 
in pairs, one on each side the entrance,—now in London, 
taken to the new centre of Egyptian power and influence, 
Alexandria, a hundred and twenty miles farther down the 
Nile, and erected at the entrance of a majestic temple, the 
construction of which was probably begun by Cleopatra. It 
has been known as Cleopatra’s Needle, but it was not 
erected at Alexandria until some years (22 B.C.) after the 
death of that imperious beauty into whose arms the “* Roman 
Antony,” “fresh from war’s alarms,” leapt with “a wild 
kiss,” 





*« Contented there to die.”’ 


There it remained, always erect, though its companion fell 
and lay half buried by the desert sands for generations, until, 
on its presentation to New York some three years ago by 
Ismail Pasha, then Khedive of Egypt, Mr. Vanderbilt 
generously furnished the means, and Lieutenant-Commander 
Gorringe, of the United States Navy, who had studied the 
conditions of removing the obelisk while making a cruise in 
the Mediterranean, undertook to bring it to this country. 
With what eminent success the labor of this able officer has 
been crowned, every one knows. Probably no obelisk has 
ever been removed from Egypt with such admirable celerity 
and skill and at so little expense. 

The material of the monolith is a reddish granite known 
as syenite, from Syene, the modern Assouan, near the 
northern boundary of Nubia, from whose quarries the obelisk 
must have come. Syene was about four hundred and fifty 
miles up the Nile from Heliopolis. The quarries were 
worked by criminals and slaves. It is not fanciful to sup- 
pose that Hebrew slaves may have quarried the stone. The 
obelisk proper is sixty-nine feet two inches long, seven feet 
seven inches by eight feet two inches at the bottom, tapering 
to about five feet square at the base of the pyramidion. It 
weighs one hundred and sixty-nine anda half tons. The 
pedestal is nine feet square, seven feet high, and weighs 
forty-three tons. The other foundation stones aggregate 
eighty-seven tons. These simple figures show how great 
difficulties had to be overcome in moving and handling the 
mighty column. They fill us, too, with amazement at what 
must have been the engineering skill and mechanical knowl- 
edge of the ancient Egyptians. 

That obelisks had any special meaning or significance 
other than to commemorate the names and deeds of the 
kings who erected them, and to stand as fitting warders at 
the gates of the temples which they always overtopped, is 
a question about which the scholars still disagree. The 
theories about them have been quite as numerous, we fancy, 
as about the pyramids, 

From whatever point of view one contemplates the bring- 
ing of this hoary monolith to the New World, one is filled 
with thoughts and haunted with reflections of the most in- 
tensely interesting character. The primal civilization seems 
to be speaking from the dim Egyptian to the busy world of 
to-day in the silent hieroglyphs of the obelisk. It stands in 
Central Park as a voiceless monitor of a vanished civilization 
and a perished race, its base beaten by the waves of a new 
civilization and of a race not even dreamed of when it was 
hewn from the granite masses of Nubia. 

What epochs of history it has outlived! What revolutions 
and wars, what turmoils and civil broils it has calmly looked 
down upon! How the storms and tempests of untold ages 
have beaten upon it, and the page of history which unknown 
artists graved in its polished surface in uncouth characters 
has escaped almost unscathed, and repeats to us “in these 
last days” the names and exploits of warrior kings 


** Whose bones were dust, 
Whose good swords rust.”’ 


centuries before Ultima Thule was discovered, or poet-phi- 
losopher had dimly dreamed of the fair island Atlantis! 
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What creatures of a day we seem when standing with 
uncovered head in the presence of this century-crowned 
patriarch! Cities have been projected and built, have grown 
in power and magnificence, have lived their short and happy 
life of centuries’ duration, have grown old and fallen into 
decay, and the very sites they once occupied have been 
heaped with sand, and the plowshare has leveled their 
useless bastions with the plain, or they have passed utterly 
out of man’s knowledge and remembrance, and this silent 
granite index finger has all the time been calmly pointing 
away from the changeful earth below to the changeless 
heaven above, where the silent stars are still telling the same 
world-stories, and luring man upward from the earth with 
the same grand aspirations, as in the days of that dim 
anterior epoch when Thothmes III. was great in the world. 

States have been founded and conquered; empires have 
risen, expanded, passed away; peoples and races have sprung 
up, flourished, perished; all that we have been accustomed 
to think of as history has come to pass; civilizations, phi- 
losophies, religions, have been developed, have seemed 
gifted with undying life, but have crumbled into nothingness 
and given place to new systems; 


“* Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day, and cease to be ;” 


new worlds have been discovered and peopled; and all this 
while the African sands have been slowly accumulating 
about the base of this venerable memorial of the far-off 
twilight of the world. 

It is almost impossible for us to realize that this granite 
pillar was already older than the most ancient European 
monument in the United States, long before Moses ascended 
Mount Sinai and came down thence with the decalogue 
which shall be the law unto man forevermore. It is not 
beyond the range of possibility that the obelisk may have 
overlooked the spot where Pharaoh’s daughter found the 
infant Moses in his Nile-rocked bulrush cradle; nor is it at 
all improbable that the boy Moses, who was, most probably, 
educated in the college of the priests near by, for he was 
“learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” may have 
more than once stopped to read the inscriptions at which 
the school-boy of New York may now lift his wondering 
eyes. With what apathy this ancient column saw the exodus 
of the Israelites, the waning of the Egyptian power, the sub- 
jection to the Persians after 


——*‘ the great Persian Conqueror Cambyses 
Marched armies o’er the land with thundering tread— 
O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis ; 
And shook the pyramids with fear and wonder, 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ;”” 


the brilliant raid of Alexander, and the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies; the reign of the Czsars; the clashing of Paganism 
and Christianity and Mohammedanism; the dynasties of 
Arab and Turk; the conquest of Napoleon; and the ten 
thousand other events with which Egyptian life has been 
crowded in these thirty-five hundred years, that it stood and 
watched whez all was well and when all was ill beside the 
Nile! 

One cannot help speculating upon the future of this re- 
markable stone. When thirty-five centuries more shall have 





rolled away, what new world-changes and vicissitudes will 
this hoary observer, that has come down to us from a time 
that antedates antiquity, have beheld and overlived? Will 
it see the decadence of New York and the downfall of the 
Union as it saw the glory of Heliopolis and Egypt depart ? 
Will it make pilgrimage to yet other seats of power now as 
undreamed of as Alexandria and New York were when it 
was first floated down the Nile to the City of the Sun? Will 
it see the religion and philosophies of to-day replaced by 
new systems as it has seen the Egyptian worship and the 
Alexandrian philosophers give way? Questions that no 
man can answer. It was erected before a temple of worship, 
and its enduring granite may fitly represent the enduring 
nature of man’s search after God, “if haply he may find 
him” who is 
‘* Older than Nilus’ mighty flood 
Into the mid-sea pouring, 
Or than the sea, i oa 

Who madest life and light 

Bring’st morning after night, 

Who all things didst create, 

Great God to whom since time began 
The world has prayed and striven.” 


Whatever mutations and revolutions in government, 
society, and knowledge it shall see in the future, we believe 
it will recognize, as through the vicissitudes of the past, that 
**sweetness and light’’ are coming more and more into the 
world, that 


——“‘ through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


The New Administration—The people have been 
congratulating themselves since the fourth of March at 
having a President once more of their own electing. 
Of course, now that the four years’ joke is over with, no one 
with any discernment, no matter what his politics may be, 
makes any pretension of believing, except, to be sure, 
“ officially,’”” as Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., was careful to 
explain to Josephine that his protestations of love were 
made, that Mr. Hayes had any real right to the place he has 
just left. The decision of the Commission to which all 
agreed to leave the vexed question made it decent for him 
to take the chair, and everybody gracefully acquiesced. But 
neither the decision of the commission nor the acquiescence 
of the country could change the facts, and nobody felt proud 
of having a President who owed his seat not to the ballots 
cast by honest men, but to the ballots manipulated by politi- 
cal poltroons who in any well-regulated community would 
have been serving the State not on Returning Boards, but 
within prison walls; nor did it add to one’s respect for the 
President to know that many of the ballot-mongers were— 
we will not say rewarded—presented with Federal offices. 
So everybody felt genuine joy when the old régime was rung 
out and the new régime rung in, with a man at its head who 
belongs there by the right of a generous majority, and in 
whom and whose career there is little to be ashamed of or 
make us sorry, much to arouse our pride and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Garfield begins his administration under the very best 
of auspices. People have great and deserved confidence in 
his wisdom and statesmanship ; the prosperity of the country 
was never greater or wider-spread; the two great political 
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parties are so nearly equal in Congress that neither of them 

will be able to do much mischief. It is a great thing for | 
the country to feel safe against the doings of that wonderful | 
body of small “ great men.” 

President Garfield’s inauguration speech has been read | 
with approval and admiration by persons of every shade of | 
political opinion. It is simple, patriotic, full of practical | 
common sense throughout. It is to be hoped that in these 
qualities it isa prophecy of his whole administration. People 
nowadays put little confidence in inaugural speeches any 
more than they do in party platforms or letters of accep- 
tance. No one is brought to very serious account for not | 
living up to his political professions made in such ways. 

It was a great relief after the months-long newspaper 
cabinetizing, after the pilgrimages to Mentor of politi- | 
cians and interviewers, and the daily bulletins therefrom | 
announcing the cabinet “indications,” to know just whom | 
the new President had actually chosen to be his advis- 
ers. In intrinsic strength and excellence the new Cabi- | 
net suffers by comparison with the one whose place it | 
takes. LEvarts, Sherman, and Schurz are a trio such | 
as it would be hard to match; in real ability we suppose | 

| 


they would outweigh the whole seven of the present Cabinet. 
About the earliest, as well as the most persistent Cabinet 
rumor, was that Blaine was to have the portfolio of State. | 
We had hoped up to the last moment that this might prove 
only a rumor, but we were destined to disappointment. 
There is no better parliamentarian or political manager than 
he in the country. But we never heard of his possessing 
any qualities which distinguish the really great statist, unless 
it be his much-vaunted ‘* magnetism,’’—whatever that is,— 
and this we never knew of his using to much purpose in 
practical legislation! But while we cannot make ourselves | 
believe that Mr. Blaine is a worthy successor to Seward, 
Fish, and Evarts, the three great New Yorkers who have 
lent such dignity to the Department of State for the past 
twenty years, still, his presence in the Cabinet gives great 
strength to the new administration; for, for some unaccount- 
able reason, Blaine’s following is large and enthusiastic. 

In fact, the Cabinet as a whole has been formed with con- 
summate tact. All the elements of the party have been 
shrewdly considered. Into the Post-Office is put the one 
man who has shown himself best fitted for the place, and 


| to the Camerons. 
| real ability Mr. 


| father—a most excellent thing to be sometimes. 





who has, moreover, on purely business principles, put into 
practice and defended civil-service reform. Strange as 
these qualities of fitness and reform make it seem, still 
Mr. James has been known as a Conkling man, and as 
such he will count in the Cabinet. The liberal and in- 
dependent ‘anti-machine” element is represented by 
Wayne MacVeagh, who is, besides, related by marriage 

In fitness for their places and in 
James and Mr. MacVeagh are the 
strongest men in the Cabinet. The South gets a man 


| who has the singular merit of being a Republican and at 


the same time holding the respect of Southerners of every 
political persuasion. Mr. Robert Lincoln is the son of his 
He was an 
ardent Grant man, moreover; is said to have been urged by 
Logan, and people of sentiment are appealed to by his 
parentage. The financially erratic Northwest must see with 
complacency the entrance of Mr. Windom into the Treasury. 


| He is thoroughly suited to win their enthusiasm; he has 
| been unsound upon almost every financial question where he 


has had an opportunity. His presence in the Treasury would 
be a source of deep alarm in the Eastern financial centres 
were it not felt that Mr. Garfield himself will be the inform- 
ing spirit of the financial policy of the administration, and 
his career- in Congress, and his utterances in speech and 


| print make it safe to put implicit confidence in him. Of Mr. 


Kirkwood little need be said. It is to be hoped that he 


| will have the good sense to follow out the Indian policy so 


well begun by Mr. Schurz. All the members of the Cabinet, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Blaine, are men of un- 
questioned probity and integrity. An American Cabinet is 
not a ministry in the foreign sense. It is the President, not 
they, who is responsible for the administration. So it is not 
to be wondered at that the Cabinet is so seldom made up of 


| the real party leaders. 


It is foolish, of course, to be over-sanguine as to what the 
politicians will do for us in the furtherance of good govern- 
ment, but we shall be greatly disappointed or we are enter- 
ing upon one of the best and most successful administrations. 
the country has ever had. There have been so few states- 
men atthe head of the government within the last forty 
years, that the conduct of one there will be watched with 
great curiosity, and we trust with profit. 
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An Old Fellow Speaks out his Mind on Science.— 
The catechism got things rather transposed; the chief end 
of man is not to “glorify God,” but to deify glory. Any 
fellow can find that out. 
ever, is to begin not by inverting the answer, but by chang- 
ing the question, thus: What is the chief end of God? 
And men of science have discovered so much law, force, 
correlation, natural selection, promise and potency, ascent, 


survival of the fittest, protoplasm, psychic force, evolution, | 


unknowability, unthinkability, and “that sort of thing, you 








The more scientific way, how- 


| know,’’ that many of them are in doubt whether he has any 

end at all, not to mention the “‘ chief.” If they ever should 
| get so far as the answer to this new question, ‘* What is the 
chief end of God?” it is hard to conjecture what will be the 
result. To be searched for, perhaps; to tantalize science by 


forever keeping just out of its reach. Every little while 
some scientist announces that he has reached the last link— 
the “promise and potency” of all mundane existence. But 
when he makes the final grasp that is to explain all life and 
immortalize his own name, he finds, after a nervous clutch, 
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that his hand is empty. He protests stoutly, however, that 
he was on the right track, for his fingers just grazed it as it 
slipped away; if he had only been more patient and waited 
another second or so, or if his arm had only been the fiftieth 
part of an inch longer ! Science is a good deal of an 
art, after all. Then, too, it is such a satisfaction to those 
who know least about it. The main utility of science now- 
adays is to obviate the necessity of thinking for yourself; 
thus it is a good deal like an organ,—a political organ,—that 
is simply the application of the principle of co-operation to 
thought. Thought, like cheese, horse shoes, theology, and 
political opinion, can be manufactured far more cheaply in 
large quantities, and in the long run cheapness is sure to 
beat. Most people think it quite absurd to do any thinking 
for themselves. They prefer to let the votaries of science 
do it wholesale—in the lump; it saves time and so much 
bother ! 

The luckiest discovery of the nineteenth century is the 
““Unknowable.” It is such a comfort! a sort of scientific 
lumber-room, where you stow away all the knotty problems 
and hard questions you don’t know what to do with. 
Knowledge itself, we moderns have learned, would be 
impossible without the unknowable on which to base it. 
It’s just like the tortoise and the elephant on which the 
world used to rest. If you once reach the unknowable, 
you’re all right; that explains everything; any one can see 
the rest of the way—it’s unknowable all the way down. 

But on one subject science is neither content with the old- 
fashioned theory nor with the unknowable, It knows all 
about the origin of man. He has “ descended” or been 
“ developed’’—how clear these words make it!—from the 
monkey. The ingenious process by which the cunning 
monkey has been sublimated into the canny scientist has 
not been fully explained. Who invented the process? It 
is impertinent to inquire. A few such questions as that 
would paralyze science. Perhaps the monkey did. 

One of my neighbors, an eccentric old gentleman, says: 
“Tt is all right; the only trouble is science comes at things 
wrong end first. The scientist goes in at the back door and 
swears the house is a kitchen. You can’t argy with him, 
for it is. Then, after rummaging all over the house clean to 
the garret, he goes down cellar; every new place seems to 
be ¢he place—and so it is, Just so with the world. The 
fact that it needs explaining ought to give him considable 
of ahint. That need ain’t in the world; it’s in the fellow 
that wants the explanation; and the same thing that fellow’s 
made of is the only sort of thing that can ever give the 
explanation. Nothin’ ever gets above its source, that’s a 
certainty the world over. The world’s managed somehow 
or other to worry up as high as thought and feelin’ and such, 
and I reckon the head-waters must be that high at least. 
There is somethin’ more in the universe than what you can 
weigh with your scales or subject to your chemic tests. But 
science keeps togging away at the husk o’ things as though it 
were going to shell out some sort o’ jumping-jack that has 
coiled itself up within—Lord knows what for! Where 
would the law of gravitation be if Newton all the rest of his 
days had kept on analyzing the apple that knocked off his 
hat?” And then the old gentleman paused a moment, and 








‘Science is like some other things: it is a great thing when 
there is a great man behind it.” 
J. H. T. 


Thou and You.— The proper management of Zhou and 
you,” said the Professor, as he laid down his weekly paper, 
and looked quietly uver his glasses in that far-off way of his 
when he is about to deliver himself of any little lecture upon 
some topic in which he is especially interested, “ is something 
which many writers seem hardly to understand, or if they 
understand, at least to neglect. I have just been reading a 
poem, and of some merit too, mind you, in my paper here, 
which has for its title ‘ You and 7.’ Now, according to the 
simplest principles of grammatical consistency and common 
sense,”’—the Professor has a way of putting things strongly ; 
teaching makes one dogmatic,—“ the writer, in addressing 
the imaginary friend of the poem, should use only you. But 
what does he do? In the first stanza he says: 

*€* We'll sing a song. Let you and I shout forth 

Whate’er is in us—you, my friend, and I.’ 

By the way, notice also this incorrect use of the nominative 
J after /et, an exasperatingly common blunder even among 
people who speak our language with reasonable grace and 
correctness. But that is not the point now. Here he cor- 
rectly calls him you. In the fourth stanza he begins with 

*** Where is your heart? or have you any heart?’ 


and in the third line says: 
«** Dost care what lot, or sigh for any part?” 
and ends the stanza with 
“« But now, my friend, both you and I are tired.’ 
A little after, another stanza begins with— 


«*€ What kind of world would’st #hou have here, my friend ” 
Thou can’st not say,’ 

while beyond that, when he uses the direct address, he says 
you. Such a confusion of forms as this is a serious blemish 
to any production. Either the one form or the other should 
be decided upon, and rigidly adhered to throughout the 
poem, whatever the exigencies of the verse might be. In 
this poem, however, the verse requirements admit of either 
word indifferently, and the author is to be blamed for either 
inexcusable ignorance of a simple grammatical principle, or 
for careless negligence of it.” 

“¢ Ah, yes, Professor,” I said; “but are you not making 
altogether too sweeping statements, and laying down princi- 
ples, as you call them, which our great writers have held in 
conspicuous disregard? It is nc uncommon thing to find 
Shakspere in the same speech using both forms.” 

“ Quite right, quite right,” my young friend, returned the 
Professor, and I saw by the way he settled back in his‘ chair, 
and tapped his left forefinger with his glasses, which he had 
removed and retained in his right hand, that I was trenching 
upon ground with which he was perfectly familiar. “In the 
time of our early literature thou and shee had not yet passed 
out of daily current use. But yow had likewise begun to be 
used in addressing a single person, and so nice distinctions 
grew up in the use of the different words. Much the same 
distinctions, in fact, as still obtain in modern German. 


as he relighted his pipe summed up his whole idea with: | While to you, in your superficial reading of Shakspere, there 
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seems to be a perfectly indifferent use of ¢hou or you, you 


| 


will find, if you look into the matter, there is always a | 


clearly-defined principle which determined the poet’s choice 
of the one word or the other. And never, if I mistake not, 
does he in the same speech use the two forms of the same 
person. 
Shakspere ;’ you will find he states the principles very clearly 
and gives abundant examples.” 

I took a note of the matter and the title of the book for 
future reference, and the Professor proceeded : 


“Writers often think, and especially young writers, that | 


| dangerous proximity of the ridiculous to the sublime. 
Look the question up in your ‘ Craik’s English of | 








recur seems always forced. If you ever write, young man,” 
and the Professor looked as though he might have had 
experiences not altogether pleasant when he first began to 
wield the pen, ‘‘ remember that there is no fiction about the 
And 
mind you how you climb the Matterhorn of pathos; one 
misstep and over the precipice you plunge, finding nothing 
to impede your progress down the awful abyss until crushed 
and bleeding you strike upon the cruel glacier of bathos 


| below.”’ 


very much is gained in impressiveness by using ¢hoz instead | 


of vow when they wish to be particularly earnest or have 
elevated thoughts or sentiments to express. And they are 
partially right, too. But they should take great care or they 
will land themselves in absurdities and inconsistencies from 


which it will be difficult for them to extricate themselves. | 


Moreover, there is always danger of sacrificing naturalness 
of expression. As a matter of fact, lovers do not nowadays, 


I had listened with increasing interest to the eloquent 
words of the Professor, when, as he adjusted his glasses once 


| more and reached for his Horace, he concluded the conver- 


sation as follows: “If you have read your Tennyson with 
any care,—though I sincerely trust you have not squandered 


| much time on his last remarkable performances,—you must 


or did not,” said the Professor, with a pathetic smile, “ when | 
I was young, say ¢hou and thee and ¢hy even when upon | 


bended knee to the object of their adoration. And so a 
lover’s plaint or joy-song in which these words continually 


| he deals with ¢hou and you. 
| ment the simple, natural you is preferred. 


have observed with what nicety and fine sense of propriety 
In many poems of deep senti- 
In many one 
notices a reminiscence of the old English distinctions. 
Thou is nearly always reserved for the purest and loftiest 
diction,” 

Dub Ley DiccEs, Esq. 
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The author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc., as Mrs. | according her very high poetical ability. Where else will one 


Muloch-Craik, with the graceful pride begotten of success, 
prefers to call herself, has done her friends a favor and the 
world a service by collecting into a single volume her poems 
“New and Old.” (‘ Thirty Years’ Poems, New and Old.” 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) They are the transcript of 
her poetic moods and feelings during thirty years. 
not thought of her as writing so long as that. But her age 
is still such that we may hope for work from her gracious 
pen for nearly as long a period to come. Nor had we 
thought that such a wealth of poetic treasures had been 
brought by her to the light from the mines of fancy and 
imagination. Some of her songs had long ago sung their 
Way into our hearts, but we were surprised to find so many 
others that were worthy to bear them companionship. 

Mrs. Craik is not one of the rare great poets that sing for 
all the eternities to listen, but she is a dear, true singer, 
whose songs, with their fresh spring-time sweetness and 
lyric grace, with their simple truth and true simplicity, set 
chords of sympathy vibrating in every heart to which English 
is native, that loves the simple homely poetry of happy effort 
and quiet joys and pure, good life. They are redolent of 
the joy and the sweetness of life with its gracious hopes and 
precious promises. They seem as spontaneous and joyous 
as the happy vernal carolings of the spring-glad songsters of 
the wood. Without apparent effort or constraint she pours 
forth her tender lyrics and simple melodies. 

With a perfect sense of propriety Mrs. Craik places first 
in her volume that little masterpiece, “ Philip my King,” 


We had | 


| 
} 


| of little use. 


| 


find so beautifully and perfectly expressed the mother’s happy 
pride in her offspring and almost reverent devotion to “ baby- 
hood’s royal dignities’” ? With what womanly love and 
thoughtfulness she looks out to his future! 


**O the day when thou goest a-wooing, 

Philip my King! 

When those beautiful lips are suing, 

And some gentle heart’s bars undoing, 

Thou dost enter, love-crowned, and there 

Sittest love-glorified. Rule kindly, 

Tenderly, over thy kingdom fair, 

For we that love, ah ! we love so blindly, 
Philip my King.”’ 


In many of the poems we feel there is an undertone of 
scorn for the conventionalities of life, of happy confidence 
in the noble realities of righteous efforts and the supreme 
worth of truth and goodness. 


** Ye whose ignorance stands wringing 
Rough hands, stained with toil, nor dares 
Lift so much as eyes to heaven,— 
Lo! all life this truth declares, 
Laborare est orare: 
And the whole earth rings with prayers.”’ 


We should like to make many quotations of what has 
struck us as particularly fine or felicitous. But it would be 
No isolated passages can give our readers any 
adequate idea of the sweetness, the freshness, and the 
truth of the many poems. If what we have said shall pique 


which, had she written nothing else, would have justified us in , the curiosity of any one to make the acquaintance of Mrs. 
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Craik’s volume, he will thank us for these few werds. We 
cannot forbear, as we close, to quote from the poem “ Cousin 
Robert” these earnest, ringing stanzas: 


**O, Robert, Robert, some that live 

Are dead, long ere they are old; 

Better the pure heart of our youth 
Than palaces of gold; 


Better the blind faith of our youth 
Than doubt, which all truth braves ; 

Better to mourn, God’s children dear, 
Than laugh, the Devii’s slaves. ” 


Vidocq, the French Detective (Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brcs.), is an autobiography which one time and 
another has attracted much attention. It gives in graphic 
style an account of the personal deeds and perils of the free 
and easy Vidocq. Some of the adventures border closely 
upcn the incredible, but we are assured that they are facts. 
Yet however replete the book may be in astonishing inci- 
dents and hair-breadth escapes, and however thrilling the 
flow of narrative, it must be confessed the morality of the 
book is, to say the very least, of a questionable character. 
No one would care to have his children read it. 

From the same publishers we have received ‘‘ The Black 
Venus; a Tale of the Dark Continent,” by Adolph Belot. 
It has been dramatized, we are told, into a successful and 
effective spectacular drama. We should hardly have thought 
a playwright could show such genius. The book is intended 
to be *thrillin’,’’ but to us, with its wooden characters that 
act upon the absurdest, most impossible motives, that talk 
and conduct themselves as no human beings ever did or 
ever will, the book was intolerably dull and stupid. We 
are taken into Africa, to be sure, but the narrative has such 
an air of unreality throughout, the descriptions of places 
and customs are so manifestly taken from encyclopedia and 
guide-book, that we read through the passages intended to 
be most enthralling with ennui and protest. “ But for those 
who like that kind of thing we suppose it is about the kind 
of thing they will like,’”’ as Lincoln is once said to have told 
an author who had bored him with reading a tiresome MS. 
on which he asked his opinion. Morally the tone is high 
enough, a statement which we are sorry to say cannot be 
made concerning all the French reproductions of this house. 
The translator, Mr. George D. Cox, should take a common- 
school grammar and acquaint himself with the very useful 
distinction between we// and shail. 


We are in receipt of a neat little volume, entitled “ Young 
Folks’ Bible History” (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston), which is 
an admirable condensation of Scripture history from the 
creation to the crucifixion, The narrative is specially 
adapted to the understanding of young readers, and renders 
clear to tender minds the full meaning of the wonderful 
story. The solemn and unfamiliar style of the Scriptures is 
often a stumbling-block to the perfect understanding of the 
text by children, who frequently commit passages to memory 
Recog- 
nizing this fact, the author tells her readers the Bible story 
very much in the manner a mother would talk to her 
children, thus biinging it thoroughly within their comprehen- 
sion, and paving the way for a clearer study of the original. 


with no clear idea of their importance or meaning. 








To those of our readers who may have read the story of 
“Ruby Hamilton,” published some time ago, the sequel now 
published by the same house (D. Lothrop & Co.), under the 
title of “Old and New Friends; or, the Story of Ruby’s 
Daughters,” will no doubt prove quite interesting. We had 
not the pleasure of reading it, hence much of the interest is 
lost to us, which otherwise might have been felt in the 
reading of the sequel. The present volume, however, con- 
tains some charming pictures of home-life, and paints, 
besides, in vivid colors the temptations which assail young 
boys who are thrown into the society and subjected to the 
influences of evil-minded companions. Its reading should 
serve as a warning, and help to strengthen the boy whose 
impulses are for good. To our mind this is one of the 
strongest and best features of the story. 

In “ Chips from the White House,’’ published by the same 
house as the books just noticed, Mr. Jeremiah Chaplin has 
brought together some of the most important utterances of 
our Presidents, carefully selected from speeches and ad- 
dresses, public documents, and private correspondence, and 
touching upon a large variety of subjects. Some of them 
occupy several pages, while others are in the form of apho- 
risms, and show the power which most of our Presidents had 
of putting things graphically and to the point. The contents 
of the work are chronologically arranged, the names of the 
different Presidents following each other in consecutive order 
from Washington to Garfield. Each chapter is prefaced bya 
brief synopsis of the life and the services of its subject, and 
most of the extracts are dated, with brief explanations of the 
circumstances under which they were written. The work, in 
fact, is a hand-book from which the reader may learn more 
of the real characters of the men who form the subject of its 
contents than from any other single volume of which we 
have knowledge. The selections are made with admirable 
judgment, and show not only the peculiar political opinions 
of the writers, but their social and domestic characteristics as 
well. 


The American Code of Manners (New York: W. R. 
Andrews) is a reprint of the series of excellent essays which 
have from time to time appeared in the columns of “* Andrews’s 
American Queen” upon the subject of “ The American Code 
of Manners.”’ These essays are well written, and their author 
appears to have thoroughly mastered the subject of modem 
etiquette. Wegvould strongly commend their earnest study 
to the consideration of the rising generation, as indications 
almost daily manifest themselves of a growing deterioration 
in good manners. As the writer truly states, ‘‘ the mischiev- 
ous tendencies of our society are many, and always tend to 
lower the tone of good manners. The vulgar worship of 
wealth, the imitating of foreign vices and follies, contempt 
of the domestic virtues, impoliteness of young men, and the 
fast and immodest manners of young women, should all be 
taken into consideration in the efforts which seme well-inten- 
tioned people are making to introduce a perfect American 
code of manners. Until these faults are wholly mended we 
need never hope to have an elegant society.” Such manuals 
are mainly useful in calling attention to the customs which 
obtain in good society, ignorance of which is often a source 
of great embarrassment. 
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Mr. William Gibson deserves our thanks for giving to 
the world his little volume of verse, “ Poems of Many Years 
and Many Places’’ (Boston: Lee & Shepard). While it 
contains nothing that reaches the highest rank of excellence, 
yet it has much which will, we are sure, bear favorable com- 
parison with the best of minor poetry which has recently 
appeared. Mr, Gibson is a navy officer, and has consequently 
seen much of the world, and in many places his poetic 
sensibilities have been aroused. Italian scenes and themes 
have affected him oftenest. Mr. Gibson shows a fairly good 
command of language, and usually a correct ear. We have 
noticed one or two vulgar errors. Romance, in one instance, 
is accented on the first syllable; ¢ranspired is used in the 
sense of occurred; and it is to be feared that he allows him- 
self to pronounce torture, ¢orcher, for he rhymes it with 
“scorch her.’ Faulty rhymes, such as fomdbs and comes, 
lulled and emerald, north and hearth, women and demon, 
ever and fever, and many more, are of far too frequent occur- 
rence. We think, too, that his taste is at fault in his evident 
fondness for sesquipedalian words. For example, such 
verses as 

** All gems, in solitary light or cluster 
Diaphanous or of opalescent lustre, 


Wherein primordial fires that hardened them, 
Still burn and sparkle iridescently,”” 


do not strike us agreeably. Nor are we quite sure that fall- 
ing stars are dignified by speaking of them as “ pyrotechnical 
delights’ or ** phosphorescent points”; nor do we think that 
a poet should allow himself, in a serious composition, to 
introduce such an expression as “ guantum suff.,’ as Mr. 
Gibson does, so as to have a rhyme for enough. 

We like the poet far better in his simple unambitious efforts 
than when he attempts to soar into the upper air. The poem 
on Niagara has not yet been written, nor will it be until its 
thunder-strophes wake responsive echoes in some Coleridge 
soul, Mr. Gibson, *‘ whose failing limbs faltered in presence 
of its majesty,” essays to sing Niagara, but his voice, as he 
himself says, is ** weak as a petrel’s’’ to what the voice 
should be to sing “‘ the mighty spirit of the flood.”” And yet 
some verses of the hymn are almost worthy of the theme, as 
when he says: 


“Oh! when the sons of God had ceased to shout 
Above thee, in the morning of the world, 
Thou had’st commission, fitliest after them, 
To chant the story of Omnipotence : 
The same as ever since thy solemn voice 
Has told it to the silent centuries, 
I see and hear thee now—Niagara !”” 


The longest poem in the volume is a sufficiently horrible 
Italian tale. The scene is laid in the soft ‘‘ Cytherean zone of 


Napoli.” In his description occurs the following exquisite 
stanza ; 


“The purple light of love sleeps on the hills, 
And dreams in wild-flowers ; everywhere the rose 
And violet mingle in voluptuous thrills 
Of color and fragrance ; even the snows 
Of the starred daisy show pink under-tips 
As faintly red as young Aurora's lips.”’ 








a really pretty and graceful style, with here and there some 
little naive remark which adds immensely to the pleasure of 
the listener. But suddenly, for some absolutely inscrutable 
reason, the poet becomes impressed with the absurd idea 
that 


——“‘ here more gorgeous verse 
Than the maid’s prattle should the scene rehearse’”’ ; 


and this is the fustian out of which he constructs his first 
**more gorgeous verses’’ : 


“*Uncork the vials of summer! Burn pastilles ! 
Till the air cloys with attar-of-rose and musk ! 
Oppress the sense of perfume till it reels, 
With the rich Cereus blooming in the dusk! 
Carve groves of sandal into cabinets ! 
Shake odors strong as death from fountain-jets !’’ 


and so on! What fatality could have led any man to sup- 
pose that such “more gorgeous verses,” tricked out with 
exclamation points, would for a moment be preferred to the 
“ maid’s prattle”’ ? 

We think Mr. Gibson would have done well to have left 
out one or two of the poems, especially Za Festa dello 
Statuto; if for no other reason—and there are others—- 
because it contains these verses: 


‘* But ruinous walls, like the crumbling loom 
Of a once world-shaking thunder-boom 
Crop here and there out of Czsar’s Rome, 
And the grandeur that was Republican.”’ 


What in the name of Czsar’s Rome is the “loom” of a 
“thunder-boom”? Do “ruinous walls” look like a “ crum- 
bling loom,”’ any way? much less such a loom as he mentions, 
if one can imagine—we frankly confess we cannot—such a 
thing. Do looms, as a general thing, “ crop here and there 
out”’ of anything ? 

But we have said far more in criticism of the poems than 
we had intended. Let no one be deterred by our strictures 
from making their acquaintance. We are sure all who read 
the volume will feel well repaid. We have had much 
pleasure in the perusal of many of the poems. We have 
marked many verses for quotation, but we shall have to con- 
tent ourselves with only a few, so much space has been 
consumed already. 

In more than one instance the poet touches upon the deep 
questions of life and philosophy in a manly, earnest way : 


** We know in part. The seed must rot to quicken ; 
And one comes up an Oak and one a Lily, 
The whoie Idea perfect in the germ ; 

But what we are, and why we are, and wherefore 
We are the thing we are, behold, we know not, 
And grope in Nature for the secret hope. 


Blow wide, O New Year! Last year’s flowers have perished; 
And yet the type lives on, and reaffirmeth 
With not a ray lost from its crown of light. 
And last year’s nests are empty ; but the woodlands 
Ring as of old ; the nightingales full-throated 
Are singing the melodious songs we know.” 


The narrative is, for the most part, simple and pleasant, | His firm faith in the “increasing purpose,” running through 
In the second canto a little peasant girl is telling the story in | the ages, is clearly uttered when he says: 
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** Yet whatsoe’er of movement retrograde 
Apparent in the heavens may be, we know 
That to a forward march, in order swayed, 
The seasons and the cycles come and go.’’ 


Now and then the poet gives sententious utterance to some 
felicitous truth : 


‘* There is no law in heaven and earth but Love ; 
Or failing Love, then nothing is divine.” 


** Gold, too, can cure 
A spotted reputation ; few demand 
How clean may be the full and liberal hand.” 
** Never, save to Ommiscience, may appear 
Humanity’s dark riddles true and clear.”’ 


He has exhortation and comfort for the striving : 


“* Let no heart faint in the slow course 

Of effort, if it would achieve ; 

There lives indomitable force 
In simply—to believe. 

Hope tunes thy harp, boy-poet pure ; 

Teach faith with all thy might mature; 

Sing heavenly love—its promise sure 
To give and to receive ; 

The purest good, the loftiest goal, 
Seek with undrooping eyes, 

And life’s long day, O dauntless soul, 
Shall set in Paradise.’’ 


‘The Voyage of St. Brandan,” the last stanza of which 
we have just given; ‘* Around the World,” which reminds 
one of Tennyson’s “ Voyage,” but not to its disadvantage ; 
‘“*A Love Poem,” the ‘Hymn to Freya,” and “ Castle 
Campbell,” seem to us to show the poet at the best. In the 
last-mentioned occurs the following almost perfect stanza: 


** Yet Gloom hath never yet possessed 

One spot in Nature wholly ; 

A skylark in each sunny breast 
Lilts out at meiancholy. 

Oh! loud the linn hath merry din 
In tune with voices merry ; 

The snowy foam lights up the glen 
With joy when hearts are cheery.” 


Not the least praiseworthy part of the volume are the 
sonnets with which it concludes, With the one on dear old 
Fra Angelico we will bring our notice to a close: 


** Not for earth’s joys, triumphal, hymeneal, 

Those harp-strings twang, those golden trumpets blare. 
On gilded ground, in place of the blue air, 

In Byzant lines unrounded and unreal, 

The simple monk worked out his own ideal— 
And were there ever forms more heavenly fair? 
Nay, from the life the ineffable angels there 

Seemed limned and colored by their servant leal ! 


What was his charm? Whence the inflowing grace? 
The beauty of holiness! His child-soul dreamed 
When psalm and censer filled the holy place, 
‘Till to take shape the mist, the music seemed ; 
‘Lill Mary Mother’s smile grew out of song, 
To symphony of the seraphic throng !”” 


Notes.—The twenty-seventh annual report of the His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin has been received. Its officers 
are among the most distinguished men of the State. The 
report shows clearly what can be done with very limited 





means by careful and intelligent management on the part of 
the directors, and by enthusiasm among the members. The 
Society should receive the hearty support and encouragement 
of the State for which it is doing a work of incalculable 
benefit——The annual catalogue of the Bible College for 
Young Women, Binghamton, N. Y., is before us. For about 
five years, with the encouragement of many distinguished 
divines and educators, it has been providing a college educa- 
tion and a home to daughters of ministers and missionaries, 
and to young women of slender means who desire to enter 
the mission field. Free tuition and home are accorded to 
young women who offer satisfactory testimonials. College 
catalogues are seldom models of taste or of rhetoric. The rose- 
colored descriptions of places and privileges make it exceed- 
ingly difficult for a stranger to get a clear idea of either. The 
catalogue before us wins confidence by its simple and tem- 
perate style. But in its ‘* Remarks’’ there is an instance of 
very bad taste. Parents are asked to ‘‘ refrain from sending 
boxes of dyspepsia and sick-headaches to the students in the 
shape of nuts, cakes, and confectionery.” The object aimed 
at is good enough, but what an undignified mode of ex- 
pression ! Geo. E. Williams & Co., Pittsburgh, send us 
the first number of the Brick, Tile, and Metal Review,a 
monthly periodical of handsome appearance and well-filled 
pages. Workers in clay and metals, builders and plumbers, 
are the class to which it appeals for support, and from which, 
judging by the first number, it deserves a cordial welcome. 

The first number of the P/atonist (Thos. M. Johnson, 
Osceola, Mo., editor) is received. ‘In this degenerated age, 
when the senses are apotheosized, materialism absurdly con- 
sidered philosophy, folly and ignorance popularized,” etc., 
etc., the FP/atonist kindly rushes to the rescue of “the 
philosophic souls scattered throughout this vast sensible 
universe,” and encourages them “ to persevere in their ascent 
to Absolute Truth, regardless of the idiotic comments and 
silly sneers of the rabble.” What may be expected in 
the way of editorial writing may be inferred from these sen- 
tences picked out almost at random. The paper will contain 
translations and reprints from Platonists and original articles. 
In this number is an article by one Alexander Wilder, F.R. 
S., who may be “a critical scholar and profound thinker”; 
but when, in his first half column upon the ** Spectator of the 
Mysteries,” we meet with od/igated and find would used for 


| should, and will for shall, we don’t somehow enjoy to the full 


his ‘‘turgid, bombastic, and flatulent’” lucubrations. Greek 


| names appear simply transliterated, but not always in the same 


way: Piaté and Platon, Aristotelés and Aristoteles, Sdkratés 
and Sokrates, and the like. Copernicus figures as Kopernik. 


| Greek words and sentences masquerade in English translitere- 


tions. We fear that the “ philosophic few,” on whom it “relies 


| solely for ‘support,’’ will not at once go into paroxysms of 


enthusiasm over the journal. But perhaps we have no right 


| to judge of this aspiring periodical,—whose aim and purpose, 


be it distinctly understood, we most emphatically praise and 


| commend, whose manner only we criticise,—for, alas! it may 


be that we belong to that generously large class, the lament: 
able “ nine-tenths of human beings” who ‘‘ are adverse (sic) 
to the acquisition of intellectual knowledge, and delight to 
grovel in the mire of ignorance,” and so cannot appreciate 
its wonderful philosophizing. But perhaps not !——Messt. 
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Munn & Co., the well-known publishers of the Scientific 
American, send us a copy of their new ///ustrated Scientific 
News. Those interested in the “sciences and their applica- 
tions in the arts and industries’’ will find this monthly quarto 
worthy of their attention. The illustrations and diagrams 
are excellent; the articles instructive and timely, and written 
in a clear, straightforward, sensible style. Especially note- 
worthy is the illustrated article in the March number upon 
Captain Eads’s proposed ship railway. A newspaper 
a century old is considered a great curiosity; but what 
shall one say of one that appears a century ahead of time? 
Yet such a tour de force we have before us. The Boston 
Globe has issued an edition bearing the date January Ist, 
1981. The world has of course made some progress by that 
time, and the journal speaks familiarly of things which in 





this old time in which we live are the dreams of poets or the 
vague hopes of enthusiastic inventors. The editor has only 
to look out of his window to see 


—“‘ the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down with costly bales.” 


The Phonograph in Divorce Suits, Sunday-school Excursion 
in Air Cars, Terrible Accidents in Mid-air, Invention of a 
Burglar Bouncer, are respectively treated from the standpoint 
of the advanced journalism of that day. News by the Talko- 
gram and Photophone from all parts of the world is fully 
presented. This curious and interesting piece of prophetic 
journalism may be obtained from the newsdealers, or direct 
| from its owners, A. Vogeler & Co., Baltimore, Maryland, 
| for five cents. 





HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Weak People and Marriage.—Mrs. Muloch-Craik, in 
a recent article, which she styles a “sermon out of church,” 
on the text, “‘ The conies are but a feeble folk,’ has many 


bright things to say about those weak peuple, “ conies” she | 


calls them, “‘ who are always deferring to other people, who 
never know their own minds,—perhaps, indeed, they have 
not got any to know,—who are always hanging the burthen 
of their existence upon friends and relatives, asking advice 
but seldom foliowing it, making endless plans but never fol- 
lowing them out.” 
indecision seem worthier of reprobation than in the matter 
of marriage. If there is any question upon which one ought 
to have a mind of his own, to which one ought to be able to 
give a direct, unequivocal answer, it is the question whether 
one does or does not prefer a certain person as a companion 
for life. Mrs. Craik says: 

“One would imagine this was the very easiest question to 
ask or answer, the very plainest point of right and wrong; 


in which, whatever difficulties presented themselves outside, | 
there could be none in the mind of the persons concerned, | 


who are, in truth, the only persons concerned. If there is 


one thing in life which people ought to decide for them- | 


selves, it is their choice in marriage. 

“ Yet this is the thing in which every one interferes, appeals 
for, or listens to interference ; so that what ought to be the 
happiest bit of life becomes the most unhappy. I hope, to 
the end of my days, to be able to sympathize with an honest 
and hearty love, whether happy or unhappy; but I own that 
the ‘ bother’ some young people and their love affairs cause 


to their friends and the public in general is quite intoler- | 


able. 
“ Sneerers at our sex have said that ‘a man can succeed in 
marrying any woman;’ and really, when one looks round 


on the sort of men some women do condescend to marry, 


one is tempted to believe this. Persistency, patience, and 
courage are such rare qualities that they almost deserve to 
win—and do win with certain kinds of women. Though it 
seems strange that any true man, truly loving, should stoop 


In no relations of life do weakness and | 


to be loved in that sort of way—being asked by his idol for 
‘a month’s time to think it over;’ or, ‘tilll she has con- 
sulted her friends;’ or, lowest degradation of all, ‘till she 
can inquire into his income, and whether he can make good 
settlements.’ Of course exceptions will occur. Some men 
will make offers—especially to conies—before the girl has 
ever seriously thought of them. And some girls, of timid 
nature, require long thinking before they love. Persistency 
is so attractive, that it often attains its end, and happy mar- 
riages are not unknown in which the lover has been refused 
several times and accepted at last. Still, the safest marriage 
is certainly that in which the momentous question needs 
only a Yes or No, absolute and final. Nay, perhaps the 
ideal of marriage is that which I once heard expressed or 
implied, by an old lady, looking with a smile at her old 
husband, and talking to a newly-affianced grand-daughter, 
‘Asked me, did you say? Why, my dear, he never asked 
me at all! We both knew our own minds, and so we mar- 
ried.’ 

“But the cony never knows her own mind, either before 
the offer or after it. It has been the fashion to abuse faith- 
less men,—‘ deceivers ever,’—yet quite as much woe has 
been worked by women, not intentionally faithless, and by 
no means meaning to deceive. A point-blank refusal kills 
no man. Often it does his character real good ; teaches him 
his own failings,and shows him—a rather desirable thing 
for modern youths—that he has not merely to ask and to 
have. No tender-hearted maiden need fear her discarded 
lover’s breaking his heart; many a masculine heart is 
‘caught at the rebound,’ and the chances are that the second 
woman will do quite as well as the first. But terri- 
ble harm is done to men by feeble women, who play fast 
and loose—making and breaking engagements with equal 
facility, and with such exceeding sweetness that they still 
get credit for that ‘amiability’ which is counted the utmost 
charm of our sex. How far it is so, whether a creature who 
| can neither take care of herself nor anybody else, neither 

decide for herself nor any one else, is fit to be a wife and 
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mother, I will not attempt to argue. All I can say is, I 
would rather see a son of mine engaged or married to the 
‘ strongest-minded’ woman alive, than toa cony. Not that 
strength consists in never changing one’s mind, in the mulish 
theory, ‘I’ve said it and I'll stick to it;’ or in that other 
most amusing characteristic of weak people, the ‘ contrari- 
ness’ of the Irish pig, which, when you want it to go one 
way, obliges you to pull it by the tail in another direction. 
Strong people are seldom obstinate, and never feel it the 
least humiliation rationally to change their minds. The 
courage which can frankly say, ‘I retract; I was mistaken,’ 
and act upon it—what worlds of misery does it not often 
save, especially in the matter of marriage! How many 
unions, rashly planned, are as madly carried out, when a 
few plain words would have prevented the wreck of two 
lives! Far be it from me to defend infidelity; but I do say, 
seeing we are all liable to err,—liable, alas! even to change, 
—that an honest broken engagement is more honorable, 
either to man or woman, than the false honor of a deceitful, 
loveless marriage.” 


Other Fashions than Ours.—In traveling abroad one 
meets two classes of Americans, those who “ in Rome do as 
the Romans do,” and those who are disposed to be as unlike 
their foreign neighbors as possible. “ At home we do thus 
and so,” say the latter, of course implying that what is 
done at home is the best, on the same general principle 
as mothers and grandmothers exclaim, “When I was 
young!’”’ And how the present is supposed to pale in the 
light of that past! 

The American of the ‘‘male persuasion” belonging to the 
latter class is as ** spread-eagle”’ as possible, talks constantly 
of “ our great country,” turns up his nose at the smallness of 
kingdoms, rivers, etc., on the other side of the ocean, and 
speaks of the Alps as a pretty decoration in painting for a 
candy-box. While his feminine likeness refuses to eat her egg 
out of a shell, because it is the custom where she is staying, 
and dresses her hair in a fashion now possibly obsolete at 
home, because that was the way it was worn when she left, 
and because her present neighbors do otherwise. Of course, 
as in other matters, the golden mean is the desirable position 
to hold. 

Those who spend the summer on the other side of the 
Atlantic will certainly consider that the fashion of weather 
in vogue there is an improvement on that of “ our dear, our 
native land.” Mercury among the nineties is something 
unknown, and any one with American experiences is occa- 
sionally amused with what an Englishman or a German 
would complain of as a hot day. The capacities for rain on 
the other hand are perhaps undesirably great; but, on the 
whole, being drowned is preferable to being roasted or 
boiled. 

At home in summer a lady spends many hours in the 
briefest of costumes on a sofa with a fan, or appears in the 
world arrayed in the lightest of materials, while her poorer 
sister, who is obliged to work all the time, does so in the 
smallest amount of thin calico that propriety allows. At the 
same season the German peasant woman is working in the 
fields with only a scarlet or white handkerchief as a protec- 
tion over her head, and going to church in a thick-stuff 





dress and a tall fur cap, which reminds one of the “bold 
grenadier,” on her head. It is a hard life she leads, up at 
dawn, and working in house or field, with no pause or rest 
til! the day is done. Yet she is not so very poor as one 
might suppose, at least in possessions of a certain sort. Up 
in some seldom-used chamber, to make their appearance 
on the occasional gala days, which are interspersed now 
and then among the many devoted to hard work, are stored 
her treasures. A long array of pewter plates and beer-mugs, 
all sorts of ornaments of china, glass, etc.; fine china 
cups and saucers; peasant costumes, ornamented with silver 
buttons and chains; silk dresses, a row of fur caps, and so 
many silver beads, chains, clasps, and brooches as to excite 
ithe wonder of the beholder—all displayed perhaps with 
great pride by her small, fair-haired, rosy-cheeked daughter, 
who gives great promise of such beauty as is, strange to say, 
never fulfilled in the older generation. For “the gilts of 
the gods” are very. unequally distributed in Germany, and 
among a race of fine-looking men few handsome women are 
to be found. 

Out of the region of railroads, in among the Bavarian 
Alps, there are three classes of travelers: those who use the 
ordinary post-wagon, which goes daily from place to place, 
those in private carriages, and the pedestrians, The last are 
especially numerous in summer, and for those who are 
strong enough to walk, it is a delightful mode of progres- 
sion, the most absolutely independent of the three, in the 
freedom that it admits of stopping to look at any view, or 
cull any flower without consideration of horse or man. The 
amusement is by no means confined to the male sex; 
women, too, pack on back, or bag in hand, may be seen 
all along the road. English girls in the universal ulster, 
Americans in the more varied costumes, suggested by indi- 
vidual taste, and Germans in all sorts of array, from the 
short, trim and suitable traveling dress, to blue silks and 
merinos, 

Decorative art of a certain kind holds an extended sway 
in this part of the country; every small house is frescoed 
within and without with all sorts of devices, Bible subjects 
and wild animals seeming to be the favorites. Various 
industries flourish, besides the universal one of agricultural 
labor; each little village seems to have its own; wood 
carving of crucifixes, figures, and animals, the making of 
violins and zithers (the last, when well played, so delightful 
an instrument), and other like pursuits. Generation after 
generation follows in the same path, and a man will be in 
this respect often what his father and grandfather have 
been before him, while in America father and son will be 
sometimes as wide apart in their choice of a profession as 
the bench is from the circus. Both the likeness and the 
unlikeness of things abroad to those at home strikes the 
traveler, and “all the world is kin,” or “ what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison,” are old adages that seem 
often applicable; but only let his sympathies be enlarged, 
and his power of recognizing the best in everything be ex- 
tended, and the highest mission of travel is accomplished. 

LeicH Nortu. 


The Household Voice.—When you were a boy— 
maybe you weren’t though; maybe you were “ only a git!,” 
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as the boy often assures his sister; but if ever you were a 
boy, then when you were, and lived on the farm in sum- 
mer, and were raking hay down in the meadow about twelve 
o'clock, didn’t you think the blast from the old tin dinner- 
horn just the sweetest music of life—music to set a knife and 
fork to? 

Now, if you have grown up with a proper respect for 
things old, you. have preserved in your home voice and 
that of your household the clear shrill screech of that old tin 
horn. This is absolutely the only voice fit to keep house 
with. As a spirit thermometer, it shows that you are in 
calm spirits and living in the temperate zone of domestic 
bliss. It is the sole tone in which it is wise and useful to 
reprove a child for a fault. Nothing less than the whistle 
of your paternal tin voice will fittingly make the “ young 
rascal’s hair stand up.” And you know that if you don’t 
accomplish this capillary elevation, your family government 
is certain to undergo a little French Revolution, and the 
“Jittle corporal” will lead in a new régime. It tells power- 
fully on the children, does this horn tone. If you don’t 
believe so, and don’t keep one, borrow one and use it a few 
years. No danger of wearing it out; you can only get rid of 
it by recklessly throwing itaway. The longer you use it, the 
stronger it grows. It has, too, a peculiar power of self- 
propagation; spreads beautifully, like diphtheria and small- 
pox. So the more you have of it, and the more robust 
exercise you give it, the sooner does it become the vocal 
wealth of all your household—unless your weak wife and 
children, unable to appreciate the sympathetic rise and fall 
of the amateur fog-horn, silently steal away to some desert 
place. 

But if your wife has any sense, she soon sees that you are 
the superior being; that your metallic tones are those made 
for command and conquest ; she remembers that it was thus 
and for love that Petruchio tamed the shrew; and thus 
soon, in more perfect love, she imitates the higher life of 
your voice, rising to the intellectuality of head tones, and 
addresses you in your own happy ¢izphonic style. 

When you have thus vocalized your whole family, you 
have little left to be desired in the line of home grace, quiet, 
sweetness of temper, gentle emotions, and whole-souled love. 
The mellowing genius of that voice presides over your 
home like a tin zegis. It renders the relation of brother and 
sister delightful; it attracts to your home the attention of 
whole neighborhoods. Oh, the laryngeal tin dinner-horr 
keys the household up to a pitch of life it cannot otherwise 
attain! j. c A. 


On Shaking Hands.—Among the Romans a hand was 
the emblem of good faith, and the almost universal adoption 
of the clasped hands in marriage and other solemn cere- 
monies prove this to have been a custom instinctively con- 
sidered as emblematic of union and fidelity ; unfortunately, 
just as the kiss, at any rate between women and relations, 
has ceased to be a token of the truest and strongest affection, 
so has the hand-shake also fallen somewhat from its high 
estate, and become a mere idle ceremony not necessarily 
conveying an impression of any special interest or regard. 
In the ancient usage of striking hands as a pledge of fidelity 
in confirming a bargain is no doubt to be found the origin 





of shaking hands. ‘ Who is he that will strike hands with 
me?” asks Job, when complaining of the unmerited con- 
tempt and mistrust to which he was subjected. We also 
learn that in ancient Rome the hand-shake was utilized in a 
manner not unfamiliar to the would-be legislators of modern 
times; that, in fact, it was one of the condescensions prac- 
ticed by those who aspired to a seat in the Senate, to win 
the good-will and adherence of their low-born constituents ; 
for it is said of Scipio Nasica, the enemy of Tiberius Grac 
chus, that in canvassing for votes he exclaimed, on takitig 
the rough hand of a laborer, “ What! do you walk on 
your hands ?” 

It is natural that savages in their love of imitation should 
conform by degrees to the usages of more civilized nations, 
and in nothing is this more marked than in their adoption 
cf kissing and shaking hands as expressive of love and 
friendship. A certain facetious ethnologist declares that the 
existence of savage tribes who do not kiss their women is a 
conclusive proof of primeval barbarism, since, he says, had 
they once known the practice, they could not possibly have 
forgotten it. The Red Indians have certainly learned the 
habit of shaking hands in wishing one another good-morrow 
from the Europeans, but for many centuries previously they 
seem to have clasped hands as a token of fidelity, in ratify- 
ing a bond. 

Some nations have very eccentric, not to say unpleasant, 
modes of saying, ‘* How do you do?”’ And the further we 
descend in the scale of race-development, the more we 
find the civilities exchanged by human beings assimilating 
to those of the lower animals, such endearments as patting, 
stroking, sniffing, blowing, rubbing noses, etc., being com- 
mon. Some Pacific islanders who now shake hands used to 
show their joy at meeting by sniffing at their friends after 
the fashion of amiable dogs. The Fuegians pat and slap 
each other. The Polynesian takes his friend’s hand or foot 
and strokes his own face with it. Among the Todas of the 
Nilgherry hills respect is shown by raising the right hand to 
the face, and placing the thumb on the bridge of the nose. 
The people of Iddah greet you by shaking their fist in your 
face. The ceremony of rubbing or pressing noses is com- 
mon to many countries; Linnzeus found it practiced in the 
Lapland Alps, while Darwin describes the aborigines of 
Australia as invariably pressing the tips of their noses 
together on meeting, continuing the process for a space of 
time somewhat longer than would be required for a cordial 
shake of the hand, and accompanying it with sundry short 
grunts of extreme satisfaction. Some of the tribes in Central 
Africa take one anotlier’s hands on meeting, but, consider- 
ing this insufficient, at the same time testify their regard for 
a friend by gently rubbing his arm with the other hand. 

Anything but flattering to one’s self-love is the hand- 
shake perfunctory, in which the performer, first raising your 
hand, gives it a short, sharp, quick, impressive movement 
downward, and then drops it abruptly, as though he would 
say,“ There! I have done my duty for this time, so far as 
you are concerned.’”’? Then we have also the hand-shake 
perpendicular, in which the whole arm is moved energeti- 
cally up and down with precisely the action of a pump- 
handle; and the hand-shake horizontal, in which the arm is 
moved with equal vigor from side to side; representatives 
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of the last two types produce on meeting an admirable illus- 


tration of the mechanical combination of forces, the result 
of their hand-shaking being a curious rotatory motion so 
embarrassing to the chief actors, so comical to the spectator, 
that no one who has once witnessed the same is ever likely 
to forget it. One man at least we know who has the curious 
habit of embracing his friend’s left elbow with his disen- 
gaged hand while the right is employed in the customary 
greeting, a trick which bears a close relationship to the arm- 
rubbing of certain tribes in Central Africa. 

The muscular hand-shaker is generally a very good fellow, 
but the vice-like pressure of his fist, though it comes from 
the heart, and may be in that sense pleasing, yet causes his 
victims nearly as much physical discomfort as would the 
embrace of a tame bear. A true, warm-hearted friend is a 
valuable possession, but one would prefer being convinced 
of his affection in some other way than by having one’s 
joints dislocated. “B is an excellent fellow,” said 
some one, in speaking of a muscular philanthropist of this 
type, but I shook hands with him once, and ever since that, 
whenever I see him, I put my hands in my pocket, and 
keep them there.” 


It would be impossible to enumerate all the different 
modes of shaking hands with which one has grown familiar, 
but it is a subject, the consideration of which, besides afford. 
ing some amusement for an idle hour, may really be of use 
to the student of human nature, since, though not an unerr. 
ing index to a man’s character, it gives a clue to it at least as 
trustworthy as phrenology and physiognomy; for instance, 
the man of an honest, open nature is not likely to use 
habitually the hand-shake secretive, nor will he of modest, 
kindly disposition, only vouchsafe two fingers to his friends, 


| The languid hand-shake will generally be found peculiar to 


persons of cold, lymphatic temperament, while the hand. 
shake retentive shows what may be, in many respects, a fine 
character marred by a certain self-sufficiency and want of 
consideration for the feelings of others. The hand-shake 
muscular generally accompanies warmth and intensity of 
affection, combined with great strength of will and a nature 
good, if somewhat coarse of fibre; and the unpleasantness 
of this development of our subject being a question not so 
much of manner as degree, it can easily be modified by 
culture into the hand-shake unexceptionable, such as of 
course distinguishes every reader of this article. 
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THE CULTURED Younc Lapy. 
You will meet her in your rambles with her highly-con- 
scious air 
OF superiority to those who pass her; 
And the pair of light-blue spectacles that learned women 
wear 
Will proclaim her a wise graduate of Vassar. 


Almost any art zsthetic she is competent to teach, 
And it’s beautiful to listen to her chat in 
(With a Yankee’s nasal accent) seven modern parts 
speech, 
And freely quote from Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 


She also is strong-minded and advances women’s rights; 
She lectures to lyceums on philology ; 
And acquits herself with credit in her talks with shining 
lights 
Of the ministry on intricate theology. 


In short, a never-failing mine of knowledge, it is said, 
Is stored behind that forehead massive-looking,— 
But she never in her whole life made a single loaf of bread, 
And she lets her aged mother do the cooking! 
MALCOLM DoucLas. 


A Punster’s Career.— 


“ Alas, poor Yorick ! a fellow of infinite jest.” 


Jack Archer was a born punster. He began to pun while 


he yet lisped, and as he advanced in years, the taste and 
habit grew. Woe betide the unfortunate persons whose 


peculiarities or defects afforded scope for a pun or witticism, 


| for Jack never failed to avail himself of them in any com- 
| pany or upon any occasion. 


He spared no one, no matter 
what the age or sex, the condition or relationship, might be. 

Once, when a mere lad, he was in a company made up of 
several young ladies and a widower, “ who had reached the 
age when he liked to be distinctly classed among the young 
people,” and who, moreover, was anxious to appear well in 
the eyes of one of the young ladies present. Jack began to 
propound conundrums. 

“Tsay, Miss Lillie,” said he to the elect fair one, “ why 
are Mr. ’s teeth like verbs ?” 

“TIT am sure I don’t know,” replied the young lady; 
‘perhaps you can tell us.” 

“Because they are regular, irregular, and defective,” 
replied Jack. ‘And why is his hair like a sermon?” 
continued Jack, before the sensation caused by his first co- 
nundrum had subsided. As no one ventured a guess, he 
explained, “‘ Because it serves to remind us of dying (dye- 
ing),’”’ whereupon the widower, with a withering glance at 
Jack, and a few scathing remarks about “ Young America,” 
arose and withdrew. 

Jack was also greatly addicted to punning on persons’ 
names. Gardener, Fisher, Hunter, Black, and the like he 
considered a windfall. It was pleasant to see him beam 


| with satisfaction at a wedding where the bridegroom’s 


Christian name was Ben. This gave him an opening to 


Notgs.—The Editor would be pleased if the friends and readers of the 
Magazine would co-operate with him in making this department inter- 
esting. Every one is constantly meeting with amusing incidents in his 


own experience or in his reading. ‘‘ When found, make a note,”’ and 
give the Montuy the benefit of your notes. 
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express his hopes while congratulating the bride that she | 


found herself benefited by matrimony. 

And when a young widow of his acquaintance came out, 
a year or two after her husband’s death, “ in the full bloom 
of ornamental sorrow,” becomingly decked in pale violet, 
Jack remarked, he supposed she was keeping the memory 
of her husband invio/ate. 


poems in his hand. He presented it to me, saying, “ You 
have laughed at my poor puns so much, I thought I would 
see if I couldn’t do something a little Whittier this time.” 
I had of course to applaud at that. Such puns as these were 


and defects often made him enemies or lost him friends. 

A young friend of his, of few brains, and, strange to say, 
sensitively conscious of the fact, never forgave a witticism 
of Jack’s. 
found a dulcinea several years older than himself. Jack 


edly her dull junior.” 
the fond young lover, produced a .coolness toward Jack 
which never passed away. 

But Jack was destined to learn still more serious lessons 
of the evils of ill-timed and impertinent wit. A merchant 
by the name of Sharpe wishing another clerk, Jack applied 
for the situation. 


Unfortunately, Jack went to the theatre one night meanwhile, 
and there he saw Mr. Sharpe seated ina private box between 
his wife and daughter, two rather insipid females. 
at him,” said Jack to his companions; “ there he sits, a 
sharp between two flats.’”? This pun was repeated to Mr. 


Sharpe, for as Sheridan says in the Critic, there are always 


a plenty of good-natured friends ready to repeat the ill- | 


natured things that are said of us. The enraged merchant 
in his turn flashed out a feeble spark of wit, exclaiming, 


to meet with a flat refusal.’”’ So Jack lost the clerkship. 
Jack had always longed to go to sea and, like Lord 
Lovel, “travel the world around.” 


he went before the mast. But at last, a few months after his 
experience with the merchant, a chance offered. A com- 


mandant, about to set out on a five years’ cruise, lost his 
Influential friends urged Jack’s fitness for the | 


secretary. 
place. He bade fair to prove acceptable, but the comman- 
dant took a day or two before deciding, inviting Jack mean- 
time to be his guest. But, alas, the fatal habit ! 


In his youth the commandant had met with an accident, 


than the other. 


humming one of Barry Cornwall’s spirited sea songs, the 


dant’s feet like a sum in addition ?”” The person in question 
was not so far away but that he heard the answer, which 


Jack brought out with a relish, “ Because he puts down one | 


Some one told Jack that this young man had | 


This Mr. Sharpe partly promised him, but | 
told him he would give him a positive reply in three days. | 
| offending clergyman. 


“ Look | 


But he was poor, and | 
there seemed no way of carrying out his day-dreams unless 


torial article. 
| had been offered to our flag by Spanish ships, and there was 
in consequence of which one leg was several inches shorter 
About this he was morbidly sensitive, not | 
tolerating the slightest allusion to it from anybody. The | 
evening before Jack was to know his fate, as he sat on deck | 


| terial bad taste—impiety, even, we might say. 


and carries one.’’ That was Jack’s last night on shipboard. 





| He came back on shore much depressed, and since then the 
| daily average of puns has been steadily decreasing. 


Mary W. Ear y. 


That most genial of Americans, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


| in his recent pleasant essay upon the pulpit and the pew, 
I had often derided Jack’s punning, when one Christmas | 


morning he appeared at my room with a volume of 


recounts two or three anecdotes of the old New England 
clergy delightfully characteristic of those thoughtful yet 


| humorous men. 


The story is told of David Osgood, the shaggy-browed 
old minister of Medford, that he had expressed the belief 


| that not more than one soul in two thousand would be 
innocent enough, but his jests about personal peculiarities | 


saved. Seeing a knot of his parishioners in debate, he 


} asked them what they were discussing, and was told they 


were questioning which of the Medford people was the 
elected one, the population being just two thousand, and 
that opinion was divided whether it would be the minister 


| or one of the deacons. 
replied, “If she is his dulcinea (dull senior), he is undoubt- | 
The jeu ad’esprit, being repeated to | 


The Reverend Josiah Dwight was the minister of Wood- 
stock, Connecticut, about the year 1700. He was not old, 


| it is true, but he must have caught the ways of the old 
| ministers. 


The “sensational” pulpit of our own time could 
hardly surpass him in the drollery of its expressions. “ If 
unconverted men ever get to heaven,” he once said, * they 
would feel as uneasy as a shad up the crotch of a white 
oak.”’? Some of his ministerial associates took offense at his 
eccentricities, and called on a visit of admonition to the 
Mr, Dwight received these reproofs 
with great meekness, frankly acknowledged his faults, and 
promised amendment; but in prayer at parting, after return- 


| ing thanks for the brotherly visit and admonition, ‘ hoped 


that they might so hitch their horses on earth that they 

should never kick in the stables of everlasting salvation.” 
Apropos of this last, it is worthy of remark that this 

praying for those who despitefully use them or for those 


| with whom they disagree, is oftentimes resorted to by cler- 
“Impertinent puppy! I'll teach him how sharp a thing it is | 


gymen with very doubtful propriety. A prayer, which if it 
is anything is the sweetest and closest communing of the 
spirit with the dear God who “ made and loveth all,” should 
never be made the vehicle for administering a direct and 
personal rebuke. Its holy phrase should not be employed to 


| characterize a man in terms which the suppliant would not 


think of using in an argument or asermon, It is unmanly; 
cowardly, for in the very nature of the case one cannot 
answer or take notice of a prayer. Some years ago, after 
the Talmage had preached one of his absurdest sermons, the 
World newspaper castigated him severely in a cutting edi- 
It was just at the time when some indignity 


the dimmest prospect in the world of a war with Spain. 
Talmage preached a fire-eating discourse full of the grossest 
errors of fact andjudgment. The Wor/d next morning very 
justly rebuked him. And he!—the following Wednesday 


| evening he prayed most stormfully for the editor of the 
old habit asserted itself, and he propounded to his comrades 
one of his personal conundrums, “ Why are the comman- | 


World! 
A few weeks ago there was a fresh instance of this minis- 


It is well 
known that Dr. Crosby, of New York city, is not a believer 
in total abstinence, but he has long been doing most valua- 
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ble service in the cause of temperance. In his recent Mon- 
day lecture at Boston he explained and defended what he 
terms the “calm view of temperance.” Now, of course, 
any one has a perfect right to controvert the good doctor’s 
arguments—if he can—and to differ from him as much as he 
pleases. But who can read the following prayer,—the most 
extraordinary, no doubt, “ever offered to a Boston audi- 
ence,”—in which Dr. Mallalieu cudgels Chancellor Crosby, 
without being shocked at its unmanliness and impiety ? 

“Bless that Rip Van Winkle. of the temperance cause 
who was here on a recent occasion, and give him a baptism 
of common sense; to teach: him that Christ was not a glut- 
tonous man, nor a Sabbath-breaker, nor a wine-bibber, nor 
a blasphemer, and to let the light of modern times shine in 
upon his dark and benighted mind.” 


Walt Whitman, in his recent essay on the poetry of the 
future, speaks about ‘using the sun of English literature, 
and the brightest current stars of his system, mainly as pegs 
to hang some cogitations on, for home inspection.’”” Well, 
now it may be all right for a man of Whitman’s tempera- 
ment and peculiar poetic idiosyncracies to “use a saz and 
brightest current (sic) stars as pegs’ ; but really we wouldn’t 
advise persons who are just beginning to study rhetoric, and 
are attempting to confine their use of words and figures 
within the bounds of a reasonable common sense, to imitate 
the Jersey bard in bringing the heavenly bodies down to 
household uses. No, they’d better not ‘use the sun nor 
current stars as pegs” to start with. Let them gradually 
work up to such familiar use of heaven’s great luminaries 
by using moons and current—yes, or refluent—comets as 
tooth-picks to clear the teeth of Whitman’s rhetoric of 
unmasticated tropes! 

Now and then in the article just referred to Whitman 
unconsciously falls into poetry—that is, of course, poetry of 
his own rhapsodistic, bardic sort. With commendable self- 
denial he has not indicated the beginning of the verses by 
the use of capitals. To one at all familiar with his poetry, 
however, the wild, ungoverned rhythm and sturdy, energetic 
outbursts of that untrammeled muse of his—we suppose he has 
one—are clear enough in his abrupt sentences and sounding 
catalogues, for all that they are printed solid. Many pas- 
sages could easily be arranged in verses that would compare 
favorably with some of his admired poems. Take that elo- 
quent passage, for instance, in which he gives the reasons 
why neither Carlyle nor Tennyson is “ personally friendly 
or admirant of America.” See how easily that can be put 
into Whitmanic verses : 

** That they (and more good minds than theirs) 

Cannot span the vast revolutionary arch thrown by the United States 
over the centuries, 

Fixed in the present, launched to the endless future ;”-—— 


By the way, allow us to interrupt the gush of poetry for a 
moment, while we call attention to the disposition made 


It is “thrown” “ over the 
centuries,” to start with, then it is “fixed in the present,’”— 
oh! why didn’t he say anchored ?—and then it is “ /aunched 
to the endless future.” That is pretty well for an arch; 
what man in his senses would try to “span” it? But to 
proceed : 


of that extraordinary “ arch.” 





‘*That they cannot stomach the high-life-below-stairs coloring all our 
poetic and genteel social status so far— 

The measureless viciousness of the great radical republic, with its ruf. 
fianly nominations and elections ; 

Its loud, ill-pitched voice, utterly regardless whether the verb agrees 
with the nominative ; 

Its fights, errors, eructations, repulsions, dishonesties, audacities ; 

Those fearful and varied and long-continued storm and stress stages 

(So offensive to the well-regulated college-bred mind) ; 

Wherewith nature, history, and time block out nationalities more pow- 
erful than the past, . 

And to upturn it and press on to the future ;— 

That they cannot understand and fathom all this, I say, 

Is it to be wondered at?” 


Without the transposition or change of a single word this 
metamorphosis has been brought about. Read this now 
“‘with good accent and good discretion’’ to one accustomed 
to the rugged sweetness of our—as simple-minded English 
critics insist—most characteristic American bard, and he 
will pronounce it in the poet’s best style. Ah, me! how 
much in poetry depends upon the proper use of the capitals! 


The trustees of an Illinois university, not above a thousand 
miles north of Chicago, were recently holding an informal 
meeting at the house of one of their number. The lady of 
the house entered the parlor to enjoy the prelude to business, 
She was fond of society fuss ; her husband despised all show. 
Under this trifling incompatibility of tastes, she had become 
a little notorious for keeping herself always in a social 
“stew” and her husband “in hot water.” 

Conversation turned on a late marriage between Decem 
ber and May, some of the gentlemen pooh-poohing the match, 
But the lady stoutly championed the frost-bitten Benedict. 

‘« Why,” said she, “ every man ought to keep himself mar 
ried as long as he lives. Now, here’s my husband! What 
would he be good for without a wife! If I should die 
to-night, he would get another wife to-morrow, I hope. 
Wouldn’t you, Josiah ?” 

Josiah breathed heavily, and seemed to sum up the con- 
nubial torments of a life-time in his calm response: “ No, 
my dear, I think / should take a rest !” 


Dennis brought action at law to secure pay for quarrying 
a quantity of stone. There was a dispute as to the measure: 
ment, and the only way to arrive at the correct amount of 
stone removed was to measure the excavation. Dennis 
was examined chiefly as to the amount of stone quarried, 
and counsel for the defendant began the cross-examination 
with this question : 

‘“« What did I understand you to say, Mr. McMahon, were 
the cubical contents of that excavation ?” 

Dennis scratched his head doubtfully, and, leaning forward, 
said : 

‘‘ Spake it to me aisy, Squire! Spake it to me aisy.” 

‘* How big was the hole?” said the discomfited lawyer. 

“ Aye, and is that what ye are afther? I niver thought 
it was so harrd !” 


A little two-year-old girl wished to go from one room to 
another, and called to her auntie to open the door. “ You 
can do it yourself, my dear,” she said. Don’t you belong 
to the ¢ry society?” ‘No, I doesn’t,” was the little one’s 
reply; “I belong to the auntie try society.” 





